"Spring  at  the  Farm  Window",  painted  for  NBC  by  lou  Harold 


PARTY  LINE  to  the  xvorld— 

the  surest  baud  front  everwvhere  to  anyiohere. 

Whether  b\  one  ABC  program  on  155  affiliated  stations, 
or  by  thousands  oj  programs  broadcast  locally,  here  is 

Service  to  all  America  . . .  to  croioded  cities. . . 
to  remote  homes  . .  .from  the  family  netioork — 


A  few  examples  of  XBf!  program  scope  in  the  No.  I  farm  preference 
groups,  as  shown  in  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Stiuly  123: 

NEWS — 20  percent  of  NBC  network  time  is  devoted  to  reports  and 
coinmentaries  hy  its  reliable  news  service.  RELIGIOUS  MUSIC  —  pro¬ 
vided  hy  NBC  as  an  integral  part  of  public  service  on  its  weekly 
"National  Radio  Pulpit”,  "Eternal  Light”  and  "Catholic  Hour.” 
OLDTIME  MUSIC — NB(]  offers  such  weekly  fare  as  the  famous  "National 
Barn  Dance”  and  "The  (irand  Ole  Opry”.  MARKET  REPORTS — Each 
week  NBC  features  market  reports  as  just  one  part  of  the  veteran 
agricultural  radio  program,  "The  National  Farm  and  floiiic  Hour”. 


AMERICA'S  NO.  1  NETWORK 


A  MNVtCt  OP  RAOlc  wOc 


...the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
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'  THE  MAN  FROM  THE  CITY  RETURNS 

! 


1^0 R  generations  the  man  raised  on  the 
^  farm  has  been  going  to  the  city  to  live, 
to  make  his  home  and  to  raise  his  family 
there.  This  cycle  is  completed  and  is  now 
turning  upon  itself.  The  man  in  the  city 
j  is  buying  a  farm  in  the  country.  He  con- 

I  tinues  to  live  in  the  citv  and  to  make  his 

■<  money  there  but  his  heart  has  made  a 

f.  sentimental  return  to  the  land.  He  wants 

^  to  divert  part  of  his  surplus  capital.  He 

\  feels  that  here  is  the  ultimate  security. 

^  Today,  two  million  men  in  the  eastern 

^  and  middle  sections  of  America  who  live 

entire 

American  farms  are  profiting  from  the 
I  progressive  ideas,  business  methods,  and 

I  boldness  to  experiment  which  the  city 

1 


in  the  city  own  farms.  They  exei 
or  partial  management  of  them. 


owner  carries  from  his  office  and  factory 
to  the  country.  American  farms  can  well 
use  the  capital  and  initiative  of  the  city 
owner. 

^HE  FARM  QUARTERLY  is  dedi- 
cated  to  the  needs  of  the  city  man 
who  wants  to  learn  about  the  land,  how  to 
improve  it,  how  to  make  it  grow  better 
crops  and  better  stock,  and  how  he  can 
enrich  his  own  life  working  with  it. 

Perhaps  you  are  interested  in  the  first 
basic  change  in  hay  making  in  fifty  years. 
In  that  case  you  would  not  only  want  to 
know  what  is  good  about  it,  but  also  its 
disadvantages,  how  much  it  costs,  how  to 
install  the  equipment,  how  it  works,  and 
why  it  works. 


“The  Gamble’s  Gone  From  Haying’,  like 
all  the  fifteen  articles  appearing  in  the 
first  issue  (March,  1946)  is  complete,  pic¬ 
torial,  easy  to  read  and  understand,  and  it 
answers  the  questions  of  practical  men. 
Using  the  article  as  it  stands  you  can 
install  one  of  the  new-fangled  contraptions 
yourself. 

The  job  The  FARM  QUARTERLY 
has  set  out  to  do  is  to  give  full,  instructive 
and  photographic  information  on  sjjecific 
farm  problems.  It  is  published  4  times  a 
year — an  issue  for  each  of  the  four  sea¬ 
sons.  The  price  is  50c  a  copy;  $3.50  for 
two  years  (8  issues).  Subscriptions  are 
accepted  now  at  the  editorial  offices  of 
The  FARM  QUARTERLY,  22  East  12th 
Street,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio. 


BREED  JERSEYS! 

You  then  BUILD  on  the  Best 


Tops  in .. . 


THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

;12+-Q  W.  23rd  Street  NEW  YORK  1 1.  NEW  VOKK 


DETERMINES  PROFITS 


Producing  the  richest  milk  in  all  the  world 

World’s  Lowest  Cost  Producers  of  Butterfot 

Most  uniform  in  Dairy  Type,  Dairy  Conforma¬ 
tion  and  Dairy  Character 

Most  popular  breed  in  America  —  U.S.D.A.  fig¬ 
ures  credit  42%  of  all  dairy  cattle  in  the 
United  States  as  Jerseys 

IT'rite  for  illitstratefi  booklet  on  '"JERSEY  FACTS’' 


Profits  go  UP  when  cost  of  production  goes  DOWN 


Only  the  efficient  farmers  will  make  money 
when  prices  drop  from  wartime  peaks.  Experi¬ 
ment  station  research  gives  the  most  profitable 
combination  —  good  animals,  good  feed,  proper 
care. 

Cost  of  production  is  not  the  cost  of  a  bag  of 
feed.  On  thousands  of  well-managed  farms  com¬ 
parative  tests  have  shown  HEINZ  NU-WAY  feeds 
actually  reduce  cost  of  production  because  they 

DR.  HE 

St.  Bernard  Station 

NU-WAY  HOG.  POULTRY.  DAIRY.  CATTLE  FEEDS 


are  scientifically  balanced  with  proteins,  amino 
acids,  vitamins,  minerals  and  trace  elements. 

NU-WAY  feeds,  prepared  under  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Heinz,  graduate  veterinarian 
and  nationally  known  nutritionist,  keep  herds  and 
flocks  in  top  physical  condition  for  top  produc¬ 
tion.  Your  NU-WAY  dealer  can  show  you  how 
balanced  feeds  will  increase  your  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  —  and  profits! 

INZ  CO. 

Cincinnati  17.  Ohio 

NU-WAY  SUPPLEMENTS.  MINERALS.  PHENOSALT 
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SINCE  1939  HUNDREDS  OF  ZEROSAFE  OWN¬ 
ERS  HAVE  FROZEN  AND  STORED  THEIR  OWN 
FRESH  FOODS  FOR  DAILY  YEAR-AROUND  USE 

You  too  can  live  the  Zerosafe  Fresh-Food 
way  . . .  Have  better  food,  more  food,  and  more 
time  for  living... Banish  food  worries  and  kitchen 
drudgery... Live  heathfully... Entertain  graciously 
any  number  of  guests,  expected  or  unexpected. 

Winter  and  Summer,  ZEROSAFE  Fresh-Food 
is  always  within  instant  reach  in  the  quantities 
you  need  for  every  meal. 

The  truly  TIME-TESTED  ZEROSAFE,  the  only 
Reach-In  Farm  Freezer  proved  by  years  of  use 
to  have  rugged  efficiency,  durability  and  the 
capacity  necessary  for  freezing  and  storing 
adequate  supplies  of  food,  is  unexcelled  in  real 
usability  and  modern  convenience. 

ZEROSAFE  has  all  the  features  which  ONLY 
YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  can  provide,  plus  the 
SIZE  (from  15  cu.  ft.  to  120  cu.  ft.)  necessary  to 
make  your  family  FIRST  IN  REAL  LIVING. 

ZEROSAFE  IS  THE  FIRST  AND  ONLY  TRULY 
ADEQUATE  REACH- IN  FARM  FREEZER.  It  is 
the  product  of  Wilson  Cabinet  Company,  Inc., 
pioneers  in  developing  the  upright  freezer  design 
in  sizes  large  enough  for  full  use. 


For  your  use,  with  our  compliments;  "The  Wilson  Farm 
Freezer  Guide"  a  modern  36-page  booklet  on  all  phases  of 
freezing  and  storing  foods.  Invaluable  to  any  user  or  pros¬ 
pective  user  of  a  farm  freezer.  To  get  your  free  copy,  send 
your  name  and  address  today  to  Dept.  51. 
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l^ur  Sur^e  Service 
Dealer  Makes  l^ur 
Surge  MUkerWorth 
MoreMoneg! 


is  what  we  have  to  Sell/ 


Use  This  Coupon 


Qet  the  full  facts  about 
MONEY  MAKING  MILKING 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.,  Dept.  2793 
2843  W.  19th  Street,  Chicago  23,  Illinois 
Please  send  me,  without  charge  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  the  full  facts  about  Money  Making  Milking. 


Same 


Town 

R.F.I). 


.State 


The  stimulating,  milk  getting  tug  and 


pull  of  the  Surge  holds  the  teat-cups 
down  where  they  belong  and  protects 
the  udders  of  those  good  cow  s  that 
write  your  milk  checks.  The  Surge  is 
first  of  all  a  safe  milker. 


. . .  saved  time  that  you  don’t  have  to 
use  up  washing  long  tubes  and  claws, 
because  the  Surge  doesn’t  have  any. 


.\nd  there’s  a  lot  of  time  saving,  money 
making  speed  built  into  the  Surge  Milker 


If  you  just  want  to  buy  a  milking  ma¬ 
chine  you  can  find  one  most  anywhere . . . 
if  what  you  are  after  is  Money  Making 
Milking  in  your  barn,  then  the  Surge 
Service  Dealer  is  the  right  man  to  see. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.,  Dept.  2793, 2843  W.  19th  Street,  Chicago  23,  Ill. 


SYRACUSE  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  HOUSTON  •  SEATTLE  •  TORONTO 


FAKlVrS  PICTURES 

The  following  list,  page  by  page,  shows  the 
source  of  each  picture  in  this  issue.  H'hen  more 
than  one  source  is  represented  on  a  single  page, 
credit  starts  at  upper  left  to  right,  top  to  bottom. 

I— T.V.A.-Krutch.  5 — Pinney.  8  -McGin¬ 
nis.  9 — McGinnis.  10 — FSA,  FSA,  McGinnis. 
10-11 — Peterson.  12  -Snook.  13 — Snook.  14— 
Overholt.  15-  Fisher.  16 — Fisher.  17 — Oeser. 
18 — Godsey.  19 — ^Fisher.  20 — Mortland.  21  — 
Fisher.  22— T.V.A.  23  -FSA.  24— T.V.A.  25 
—Auk.  26— T  V.A.  27— FSA.  28— McLaugh¬ 
lin.  29 — McLaughlin.  30 — OSU-Wilson,  Metze, 
Metze.  31 — Standard  Oil-Parks.  32 — Godsey. 
33  — T.V.A.-Krutch.  34  — Siskind,  USDA- 
Forsythe.  35  —  OSU.  36 — Clark,  Galloway. 
37 — T.V.A.-Krutch,  Herrmann-Pix.  38  — 
Ruohomaa-Black  Star.  39 — Clark.  40  -Relyea- 
Pix.  41  “Clark.  42 — Hide.  43 — Rittase,  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  FS.^,  Ruohomaa-P/acA;  Star,  Gallo¬ 
way,  FS.4,  Caterpillar  Tractor,  Ruohoniaa-fi/acA; 
Star.  44 — SCS-Radford,  SCS-Slack.  45 — Ruo- 
homaa-Black  Star.  46  through  59 — Clark.  60 
— McManigal.  61  -  Gerard.  62 — Clark,  63 — 
USDA-Osborne,  Clark.  64 — USD.\,  McLaugh¬ 
lin.  65 — USDA-Forsythe,  Howard  Davison.  66 
through  75 — Ruohomaa-P/nc^  Star.  76 — .Atke- 
son.  77 — Rittase,  Ruohomaa-P/acA;  Star.  78 — 
Siskind.  79 — A.\G  Co.,  Galloway,  T.V..A.  80 
— FS.A,  Hall-FSA.  81 — USD.A-Forsythe,  A.'XC 
Co.  82 — Eiger  -  Black  Star.  83 — Eiger  -  Black 
Star.  84 — McKee,  Eiger-Black  Star.  85 — Eiger- 
Black  Star.  86 — Wiener.  87 — Rittase.  88— 
Gockeler-Guillumette,  Auk.  89  —  USD.\-Ack- 
erman,  USDA.  90 — Ruohomaa-P/acA:  Star.  91 
— Clark,  McLaughlin.  92 — McLaughlin.  93 — 
McLaughlin.  94 — Siskind.  96 — McLaughlin. 
97 — Eastman  Kodak.  98 — Knopf-PiAf.  99 — 
Rittase.  100-  -J.  C.  Allen  &  Son.  101  —  B.  Mc¬ 
Ginnis.  102 — Anderson.  103 — Roll.  104 — B. 
McGinnis.  105 — McLaughlin.  106 — McLaugh¬ 
lin.  107 — McLaughlin,  USD.\-Osborne.  108 — 
USD.A-Osborne,  McLaughlin.  109 — Bennett. 
110 — McLaughlin.  Ill — Knopf-PiAc.  112 — Mc¬ 
Manigal,  McGinnis.  113 — McGinnis.  114 — 
.McGinnis,  Galloway,  McGinnis,  McGinnis.  116 
— University  of  Illinois.  117 — University  of 
Illinois.  118 — University  of  Illinois.  124 — SCS- 
McMurtrey.  126-  The  Portsmouth  Times 
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SHOW  RING  CONTEST  FEED  LOT  MARKETPLACE 


WIM0»WJBfNB 


Again  and  again,  users  of  WAYNE  Poultry  and  Livestock  Feeds  come 
through  for  wins  and  high  honors— whether  it’s  for  show  or  the 
prrtduction  that  pays  in  meat,  milk  and  eggs.  One  important  reason 
for  the  consistent  success  of  those  who  follow  the  WAYNE  WAY 
...  is  the  “Ingredient  Quality”  of  WAYNE  Feeds.  Bio¬ 

logical,  chemical  and  Research  Farm  proof- feeding  tests  assure 
“full  strength”  sources  of  vitamins,  proteins,  minerals  and  other 
vital  food  values  essential  in  a  truly  profitable  feeding  program. 
Then,  too,  the  WAYNE  WAY  of  feeding,  management  and  care 
is  based  on  today's  best  practices  .  .  .  checked  and  approved  by  actual 
Research  Farm  and  Experiment  Station  results.  So  start  today  on 
the  WAYNE  WAY — let  your  own  results  and  profits  show  you  how 
definitely  it  pays  to  feed  Wayne.  Friendly  WAYNE  Feed  Dealers  are 
at  your  service  throughout  Rural  America  ...  to  help  you  succeed. 


OPEN  CLASS  RESERVE  CHAMPION 


GRAND  CHAMPION  BARROW  BRINGS  *296 

In  addition  to  this  370  lb.  Wayne-fed  Grand  Champion  of  the 
Ak-Sar-Ben  Show,  Omaha,  Donald  Popken  of  West  Point, 
Nebraska,  also  won  the  Reserve  Championship  with  his  beau¬ 
tiful  850  lb.  Hereford  Heifer.  At  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show, 
Donald  captured  1st  in  the  heavy-weight  barrow  Junior  com¬ 
petition  with  a  littermate  of  the  hog  shown  above.  It’s  WAYNE 
all  the  way  for  Donald— with  winning  results  time  after  time. 


u- 
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LIGHTWEIGHT  STEER  1945  CHICAGO 

FAT  STOCK  SHOW  Bernard,  son  of  William 
Klauenberg,  Melbourn,  la.,  proudly  poses  with  his  win¬ 
ning  Angus,  also  Grand  Champion  at  Marshall  County 
Iowa  and  Central  Iowa  Fairs.  In  building  his  winners 
on  Wayne  Calf  Pellets  and  Wayne  Sweet  Mix,  Bernard 
(member  of  Laurel  Livewires  4-H  Club)  is  guided  by 
the  profitable  experience  of  his  feed-wise  father,  who 
has  finished  out  many  market-toppers  the  WAYNE  WAY. 
He’s  particularly  enthusiastic  about  Wayne  Sweet  Mix, 
one  of  the  more  than  100  Wayne  ’’Ingredient  Quality” 
Feeds  for  poultry,  dairy,  calves,  hogs,  cattle  and  dogs. 


tions,  featuring  the  nation’s  No.  1  farm  interviewer  MED 
MAXWELL  (left)  in  friendly  visits  with  successful  and  inter¬ 
esting  people  of  Rural  America.  Write  us  for  broadcast  sched¬ 
ules— hear  first  hand  how  practices  that  pay  are  advancing  the 
efficiency  of  American  Agriculture.  K 

Hear,  too,  “Everybody’s  Farm  Hour,”  WLW,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.;  12:40  to  1:00  p.m.  EST.  700  on  dial. 
One  of  today’s  interesting  and  instructive  farm  programs. 


HIGH  PEN  OF  WHITE  ROCKS 


All  U. S.  Egg  Laying  Conles»s,1945  ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 

These  pullets,  owned  by  Riley  Poultry  c*«#ral  offic.s:  Chicago,  ill.  •  s«rvi<«  offices:  fort  wayni,  ind. 

Farm,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  made  the 


highest  record  for  White  Rocks  in  all 
egg  laying  contests  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1945.  At  the  Storrs,  Connecticut,  con¬ 
test,  they  made  a  record  of  3,222  eggs 
for  a  total  of  3292.25  points!  They 
were  started  on  WAYNE  CHICK 
STARTER;  grown  and  conditioned 
on  WAYNE  GROWING  MASH.  The 
Riley  Poultry  Farm  has  followed  the 
WAYNE  WAY  of  feeding  for  the  past 
18  years,  establishing  many  state  and 
world  records  with  WAYNE-fed  birds. 


FOR  BETTER  WORK,  ECONOMY  AND  SAFETY 
THEY  ARE  WORTH  WAITING  FOR 


MM  Tractors  are  visionlined  for  safe,  easy  and  comfortable  operation  on  any  farm 
power  job  the  year  around.  Visionlining  assures  better  work  because  the  operator  can 
atways  see  what  he  is  doing,  and  the  seat  is  comfortably  low  to  the  rear  of  the  drive 
wheels  for  additional  safety  at  all  times.  "Visionlining"  of  tractors  was  introduced  by 
Minneapolis-Moline  many  years  ago,  and  is  basically  an  exclusive  MM  feature  which 
does  much  to  ease  the  normal  strain  on  any  tractor  operator,  and  thus  assures  better 
work  and  perhaps  even  more  work  under  many  conditions. 

Here  is  what  one  Universal  "U"  did  for  its  owner  in  a  little  over  a  year  on  a  470* 
acre  farm; 


One  MM  Universal  “U”  Tractor  did  all  the  work  on  this  470-acre  farm.  What  a  capacity  for  work 
and  what  a  record  for  economv! 


Operation: 

Acres 

Hours 

Fuel 

(Gais.) 

Avg. 
Acres 
per  Hr. 

Gallons 
Fuel 
per  Acre 

Plowins  (4-bottom  plow) . 

.  .  310 

151 

501 

2.04 

1.61 

Diacinfc  (10-ft.  tandem) . 

.  .  907 

142 

505 

6.38 

.55 

Dram^inx  (5-aec.  peg  tooth) . 

Planting  (4-row  checkrow) . 

.  582 

45 

104 

13.0 

.18 

140 

28 

65 

5.0 

.46 

Drilling  and  diacing  in  one  operation  (8-ft.  tandem 
diac,  8-ft.  drill) . 

171 

.35 

131 

4.9 

.76 

Cultivating  (4-row  cultivator) . 

..  899 

143 

304 

6.3 

.34 

Huaking  Corn — power  take-olT  (2-row  picker)  .... 

.  155 

92 

162 

1.7 

1.04 

^Average  fuel  conaumption  per  acre  for  ail  operations  above — 

.58  of  one  gallon. 

Naturally  there  are  many  reasons  why  MM  tractors  have  made  enviable  records  of 
long-time-low-cost,  dependable  operation  for  owners  everywhere  for  over  3  decades. 
See  your  MM  dealer  for  facts. 

The  experience  of  MM  owners  everywhere  clearly  indicates  that  those  who  design 
and  build  Modern  MM  Machinery  have  the  "Know-How"  of  building  products  that  fit 
the  needs  and  desires  of  those  who  use.them.  Stamina  .  .  .  the  ability  to  "take  it"  for 
long  periods  of  tough  going  .  .  .  doesn't  come  as  an  accessory  to  tractors  or  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  You  can't  buy  it  as  an  EXTRA.  It's  either  designed  and  built  into  every  part  of 
the  machine  or  it  isn't  there  at  all.  MM  products  are  famous  for  stamina — year  after 
year,  owners  report  records  of  long,  low  cost  efficient  service  and  the  fact  that  MM 
products  stay  MODERN.  This  indicates  three  important  things — 1.  Advanced  engineer¬ 
ing.  2.  A  policy  of  building  machines  to  endure.  3.  "Know-How"  of  building  and  putting 
them  together  right. 

For  the  future,  past  experience  indicates  MM  will  continue  its  long-famous  policy  of 
building  products  that  are  "Built  To  Do  The  Work"  and  not  to  simply  meet  a  price — 
but  you'll  find  MM  products  are  reasonably  priced. 

MM  produces  a  line  of  Universal  and  Standard  Tractors  in  several  sizes  and  models 
and  modern  machinery  for  most  any  farm  need. 


BUY  VICTORY  BONDS . . .  KEEP  THE  BONDS  YOU  HAVE 


Minneapolis-Moline  Power  Implement  Company 

^  MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA,  U.  S.  A. 


WATER  FOR  THIRSTY  FARMS 


VIKGIL  ONERHOLT,  A  VETERAN  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF 
POND  BUILDING,  PLANS  A  SMALL  FARM  POND  AT  MINIMUM  COST 

WHEN  I  was  a  boy  on  an  Ohio  and  vowi-d  if  I  ever  had  time  I  would  the  life  of  a  city  man  who  has  never  yet 

farm  we  had  an  old  horse  named  drain  it  and  outsmart  Babe.  failed  to  get  water  when  he  turns  on  the 

Babe  who  had  the  soul  of  a  bum  But  the  time  never  came.  Babe  died  faucet  in  his  bathtub, 

and  the  cunning  of  a  perv’erse  woman.  She  and  the  pond  remained  to  become  a  bless-  Enough  water  on  the  farm,  especially 

was  a  fine  one  for  discovering  ways  of  ing  in  disguise,  for  wells  dried  up  during  in  the  middle  west,  may  be  had  with  cer- 

getting  out  of  work,  of  stalling  for  time,  the  summer  months,  springs  ceased  to  tainty  by  the  farmer  with  a  pond.  Why 

and  ambling  softly  away.  It  was  my  flow,  and  there  was  a  great  cry  in  the  then  don’t  all  farmers  make  one — espe- 

chore  to  go  to  the  pasture  bt*fore  the  mist  land  for  water — water  to  assuage  the  cially  when  state  governments  make  in- 

started  to  rise  and  shoo  in  the  horses  and  thirst  of  animal  and  man.  water  for  ducements  ranging  from  loaning  earth 

the  cows  which  I  shut  in  their  stalls  and  greedy  corn  and  wheat  and  hay,  water  to  moving  machinery  to  a  reduction  of  taxes 

fed  before  getting  my  own  breakfast  hold  the  soil  in  place.  Our  neighbors  sold  to  aid  in  farm  pond  building? 

I  always  knew  where  to  find  Babe.  some  of  their  stock,  or  hauled  water  long  Why  doesn’t  the  farmer  build  his  pond.^ 

Standing  belly-deep  in  the  |>ond  at  the  distances,  while  our  pond,  filled  to  the  — you’ve  guessed  the  answer.  The  success- 

far  end  of  the  pasture,  she  switched  imag-  brim  during  the  spring  rains,  continued  ful  farmer  does.  He  builds  farm  ponds  by 

inary  flies  and  peeled  her  one  good  eye  at  through  the  hot  summers  to  provide  the  tens  of  thousands  just  as  the  successful 

me,  wondering  what  I  had  picked  up  in  water  for  our  animals.  business  man  builds  up  a  cash  reserve  for 

the  way  of  clods  to  bounce  off  her  weath-  This  problem  of  getting  enough  water  depression  years.  In  Missouri  11,322  farm 

er-beaten  flanks.  It  was  a  job,  sometimes,  on  the  farm  keeps  our  agricultural  en-  ponds  were  built  in  1943;  in  Kansas, 

to  get  Babe  out  of  that  pond  and  headed  gineers  awake  at  nights  and  many  farmers  10,000;  in  Kentucky,  18,000. 

for  the  bam.  I  came  to  hate  that  pond  in  the  middle  west  are  eyeing  with  longing  With  water  the  mainstay  of  live  stock, 
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you’d  think  the  first  thing  an  experienced 
farmer  would  do  is  to  maintain  an  ever¬ 
lasting  water  supply  with  a  farm  pond, 
particulraly  since  his  state  and  federal 
governments  use  general  purpose  tax 
money  to  make  farm  pond  building  easier 
and  cheaper.  Farm  ponds  are  more  often 
built  by  business  trained  men  who  would 
no  sooner  run  a  farm  without  a  permanent 
source  of  water  than  they  would  run  a 
business  without  multiple  sources  of  raw 
material.  When  the  city  man  builds  his 
farm  pond,  he  seeks  expert  advice,  realiz¬ 
ing  he  knows  nothing  about  the  subject. 
When  the  dirt  farmer  builds  a  pond,  he 
tackles  the  job  alone  and  when  it  washes 
out  he  refers  spectators  to  the  local 
“cloud  burst  conditions”  which  “washed 
out  every  farm  pond  ever  built  around 
here.”  That’s  just  what  the  cloud  burst 
did — but  it  didn’t  wash  out  the  ponds 
built  by  men  with  the  know-how. 

Why  Ponds  Fail 

The  record  books  of  Ohio’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  show  nine  out  of  ten 
farmer  designed  and  farmer  built  ponds 
failing  within  a  year  of  their  construction. 
Most  failures  occur  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July  due  to  one  cause — lack  of 
an  adequate  spillway.  This  is  the  season 
of  local  storms  of  short  duration  but  of 
extremely  high  intensity,  causing  local 
havoc  but  which  do  not  have  the  slightest 
effect  upon  the  Ohio  or  Mississippi  Rivers. 
Farmers  invariably  say,  as  water  races 
over  their  dam  and  the  wall  crumbles, 
“but  this  was  an  unusual  rain.”  The  pond 
should  be  designed  to  take  the  greatest  in¬ 
tensity  of  rainfall  to  be  expected  once  in 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years,  for  that  “un¬ 
usual  rain”  may  come  tomorrow. 

Most  farmers  build  ponds  in  watersheds 
that  are  too  large  and  some  think  they 
cannot  construct  a  pond  without  building 
a  dam  across  a  stream.  The  larger  the 
watershed  the  more  flood  water  there  is 
to  handle  through  the  spillway.  A  water¬ 
shed  of  five  to  ten  acres  is  ample  for  a 
quarter  acre  pond  under  mid-west  condi¬ 
tions.  A  watershed  of  ten  to  twenty  acres 
is  adecjuate  for  a  pond  of  one-half  to  two 
acres,  or  even  larger  under  some  condi¬ 
tions.  The  vegetative  cover  on  a  water¬ 
shed  has  an  important  bearing  upon  its 
proper  size.  Roughly,  there  will  be  about 
twice  as  much  run-off  per  acre  from  cul¬ 
tivated  land  as  from  pasture  land.  Like¬ 
wise  there  will  be  twice  as  much  run-off 
from  pasture  as  from  woodland;  and  more 
run-off  from  hilly  than  from  flat  land. 

I'here  is  another  reason  for  keeping  the 
size  of  the  watershed  within  rea.sonable 
limits.  The  annual  soil  loss  per  acre  due 
to  erosion  may  be  as  much  as  fifty  tons  on 
cultivated  land.  It  will  range  from  a  trace 
to  five  or  ten  tons  per  acre  from  pasture 
or  woodland.  Most  of  this  soil  will  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  Many 
ponds  at  the  bottom  of  a  large,  hilly,  row 
cropjjed  watershed  have  become  com¬ 
pletely  filled  with  silt  within  five  years. 

It  is  obvious  that  cultivated  crops  such 


THIS  POND  is  in  a  permanent  pasture  near  the  barns  on  a  dairy  farm.  Run-off  is  from 
twenty  acres,  all  in  blue  grass  sod.  There  are  no  more  water  supply  headaches  here. 


WOODS  AND  PERMANENT  PASTURE  form  an  ideal  watershed  for  this  pond.  Stock  are 
fenced  out  and  drink  from  water  that  is  piped  to  a  tank  just  below  the  dam. 


SPRINGS  AND  PASTURE  run-off  supply  this  pond.  Silting  is  at  a  minimum.  It  supplies 
water  for  house  and  barns.  The  pond  is  stocked  with  blue  gills  and  catfish  for  table  use. 
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as  corn  are  not  desirable  in  a  watershed 
supplying  a  pond  .Certainly  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  watershed  should 
be  in  such  crop  in  any  one  season.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  farmer  own  the  entire 
watershed  in  order  to  lie  able  to  control 
the  cover  grown  upon  it. 

If  the  pond  is  not  to  be  a  mud  lu'le 
during  dry  periods,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
adcc]uate  depth.  I'he  loss  of  water  due  to 
evaporation  in  Indiana  and  neighboring 
states  will  average  about  twen’.v-five  inches 
during  the  growing  season  and  there  will 
always  be  some  loss  due  to  seepage.  In 
order  to  have  ade(|uate  water  during 
drought  periods,  the  pond  should  have  a 
depth  of  at  least  si.\  feet  at  the  deepest 
point.  Seven  or  eight  feet  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  and  will  prevent  the  growth  of  algae 
and  the  accompanying  stagnant  condition 
Farmers  frequently  ask  me  how  to  keep 
such  plants  as  cattails  from  covering  the 
entire  bottom.  The  answer  is  simple.  Cat- 


SPRING  FRESHETS  filched  the  soil  from  the  fields  and  carried  it  away  down  this  gulley 


EVEN  DURING  HEAVY  RAINS  this  type  of  spillway  will  handle  the  overflow  without  danger 
to  the  dam.  The  concrete  wall  seals  the  dam,  preventing  seepage. 
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Water  For  Thirsty  Farms 


tails  will  not  grow  in  water  over  four  feet 
deep.  Proper  depth  will  insure  cleaq 
water  if  other  precautions  are  observed. 

Livestock  should  never  have  direct  ac¬ 
cess  to  ponds.  Cattle  and  hogs  will  make 
a  mud  hole  out  of  the  best  pond  ever 
built.  I  recently  spent  an  hour  and  a  half 
helping  remove  a  valuable  cow  from  a 
pond  in  Warren  County,  Ohio.  The  herd 
had  tramped  the  shallow  end  into  a  deep 
muddy  condition  and  this  particular  cow 
became  hopelessly  sunk.  A  fence  around 
the  pond  will  prevent  such  accidents.  To 
supply  livestock  with  water,  run  a  pipe 
through  the  dam  to  a  stock  tank  below. 
The  water  in  the  tank  can  be  controlled 
by  a  float  valve. 

How  To  Choose  The  Site 

The  ideal  location  for  a  pond  of  one- 
fourth  to  three  acres  will  be  a  gently 
rolling  pasture  of  wooded  watershed  of 
from  five  to  twentv-five  acres.  A  wooded 


watershed  may  be  larger  than  one  in  pas¬ 
ture.  This  assumes  a  well  managed  pas¬ 
ture  and  a  woods  thick  enough  to  be 
covered  with  litter.  Over-grazed  pasture 
may  be  about  as  bad  as  cultivated  land. 

Select  a  site  for  the  dam  where  the 
valley  sides  come  together,  and  widen 
out  above  the  dam.  This  will  enable  you 
to  secure  a  relatively  large  pond  with  a 
short  dam.  The  valley  floor  above  the 
dam  should  be  as  nearly  level  as  piossible. 
Flat  valley  floors  make  it  possible  to  back 
water  up  a  long  distance  with  a  rather  low 
dam.  For  example,  if  the  ground  surface 
above  the  dam  rises  at  the  rate  of  two  feet 
per  hundred  feet  and  the  pond  is  six  feet 
deep  at  the  dam,  the  water  will  back  up 
for  three  hundred  feet.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  ground  surface  rises  at  the 


rate  of  six  feet  per  hundred,  a  six  foot 
depth  at  the  dam  will  back  the  water  up 
only  one  hundred  feet. 

The  soil  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
pond  should  be  a  clay  or  a  clay  loam.  It 
is  seldom  practical  to  construct  a  success¬ 
ful  pond  over  a  well  drained  sandy  or 
gravelly  soil.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if 
you  cannot  locate  a  pond  site  that  meets 
all  these  requirements  perfectly.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  pond  can  be  constructed  on  almost 
any  farm  having  a  clay  or  clay  loam  sub¬ 
soil.  Even  if  ponds  are  built  on  soils 
where  seepage  loss  is  a  little  high,  they 
will  tend  in  time  to  seal  themselves.  Seep¬ 
age  loss  can  be  reduced  by  treating  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  pond  with  a  volcanic 
clay  called  Bentonite.  Bentonite  costs  little 
and  is  carried  in  stock  in  large  cities. 


FARM  ANIMALS  like  to  dunk  themselves  in  the  waters  of  a  pond  on  hot  summer  days. 
Fence  them  out,  for  they  pollute  the  water  and  con  mire  down  in  the  mudholes  they  moke. 
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THE  WRONG  WAY.  ABOVE  DRAWING  SHOWS  COMMON  ERRORS  MADE  IN  BUILDING  A  POND 


THE  WRONG  WAY:  a  simplified 
drawing  of  the  above  picture 
showing  how  pond  silts  up  from 
^  soil  washed  down  corn  rows, 
planted  across  contour  lines.  Live¬ 
stock  have  access  to  pond.  As 
^  much  as  50  tons  of  soil  per  year 
will  wash  into  pond  from  each 
\  acre.  The  pond  is  built  to  fail. 


THE  RIGHT  WAY:  a  simplified 
drawing  of  the  picture  on  the  op¬ 
posite  page  shows  how  crops  fol¬ 
low  contour  lines;  pond  is  fenced; 
water  supplied  by  tank  fed  from 
pond.  Little  erosion  on  slopes  and 
little  silting  will  result  from  this 
plan  of  pond,  fields  and  crops. 
The  pond  will  not  fail. 


Water  For  Thirsty  Farms 


Pernianenl  Works  of  Men 

In  his  school  history  of  the  United 
States,  Barnes  says,  “It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  sod  covered  mounds  of  earth  are  the 
most  permanent  works  of  man.”  But  to  be 
[K'rmanent,  earth  dams  must  be  carefully 
designed  and  properly  constructed.  Most 
earth  fills  are  too  narrow  at  the  base,  have 
side  slopes  that  are  too  steep,  and  do  not 
extend  high  enough  above  normal  water 
level.  Under  no  conditions  should  it  ever 
be  jxjssible  for  flood  water  to  overtop  the 
dam.  Overtopping  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  failure. 

It  is  seldom  safe  to  have  side  slopes  on 
the  pond  side  of  the  dam  Steepler  than  one 
foot  of  rise  to  three  feet  of  horizontal  dis¬ 
tance.  On  the  down  stream  side  the  slope 
of  the  dam  may  be  as  steep  as  one  foot  of 
rise  to  two  feet  of  horizontal  distance. 
Make  the  top  of  the  dam  not  less  than  six 
feet  wide.  Make  it  at  least  tw’elve  feel 
wide  if  you  wish  to  use  it  for  a  driveway. 
Build  the  dam  three  feet  or  more  above 
the  spillway  level. 

These  conditions  determine  the  width  of 
the  dam  at  its  base.  For  example:  suppose 
the  dam  is  to  provide  for  a  seven-foot 
depth  of  water.  The  total  height  of  the 
dam  will  be  ten  feet.  A  three-to-one  side 
slope  on  the  pond  will  require  thirty  feet 
of  width.  A  two  to  one  side  slope  will 
re(|uire  twenty  feet  of  width  on  the  lower 
side.  .Assume  a  minimum  top  width  of  six 
feet.  The  total  width  of  the  dam  at  the 
base  will  then  be  thirty  feet  plus  twenty 
feet  plus  six  feet  top  width.  This  is  fifty- 
six  feet.  In  other  words  the  dam  will  have 
to  be  at  least  five  and  one-half  times  as 
wide  at  the  base  as  it  is  high.  And  re¬ 


member  that  these  are  minimum  require¬ 
ments  for  a  safe  dam.  Unless  the  earth  is 
packed  extremely  well  during  construc¬ 
tion,  allow  from  five  to  ten  percent  of 
height  for  settling. 

The  soil  at  the  dam  site  is  frecjuently 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  grass, 
brush  or  weeds.  This  material  must  be 
removed  before  the  fill  is  started.  The  top 
soil  may  contain  a  mass  of  roots  and  de¬ 
caying  organic  matter.  It  is  important  to 
remove  this  material  to  prevent  seepage. 
Apply  this  fertile  top  soil  to  the  finished 
down  stream  slope  as  an  aid  in  securing  a 
good  stand  of  grass. 

The  surface  of  the  dam  site  may  con¬ 
sist  of  from  one  to  several  feet  of  porous 
soil.  Where  this  condition  exists  it  will  be 
necessary  to  excavate  a  trench  under  the 
center  of  the  dam,  at  least  five  feet  wide, 
extending  down  to  impervious  soil.  Fill 
the  trench  with  packed  clay. 

In  making  the  fill,  secure  the  material 
as  nearby  as  suitable  soil  can  be  found. 
Place  the  most  impervious  material  in  the 
center  of  the  fill  and  the  least  desirable 
material  at  the  down  stream  edge.  Place 
in  thin  layers  and  pack  well.  It  is  seldom 
possible  to  do  as  good  a  job  of  packing  as 
is  done  in  public  works  dams,  but  a  fair 
job  can  be  done  by  the  proper  use  of 
tractors  in  delivering  the  materials.  Do 
not  pile  rocks  in  the  fill.  Save  them  to 
riprap  the  shore  line. 

An  Adequate  Spillway  Essential 

A  safe  method  of  getting  flood  water 
through  the  pond  is  essential.  Many  daras 
are  washed  out  by  intense  storms  lasting 
less  than  one  hour.  If  you  have  a  pasture 
watershed  of  less  than  twenty-five  acres  a 


grassed  spillway  will  be  most  satisfactory. 
Build  this  spillway  in  undisturbed  soil 
around  one  end  of  the  dam.  The  grassed 
spillway  should  be  wide  to  spread  the 
water  into  a  thin  sheet,  thus  slowing  down 
its  vi'locity.  It  should  have  a  gentle  and 
as  nearly  uniform  slope  as  possible. 

Let  us  consider  the  spillway  for  a  pond 
in  a  fifteen  acre  pasture  watershed  of  roll¬ 
ing  topography.  Suppose  it  is  necessar\ 
to  give  the  spillway  a  drop  of  eight  feet  in 
one  hundred  feet.  These  conditions  would 
require  a  grassed  spillway  twenty-one  feet 
wide,  or  about  two  and  one-half  feel 
wide  per  acre  of  watershed.  The  steeper 
the  waterway  the  wider  it  must  be  to  hold 
the  velocity  of  the  water  within  safe  limits. 

If  all  the  overflow  is  made  to  pass  over 
a  grassed  spillway,  the  soil  will  be  satu¬ 
rated  so  much  of  the  time  that  a  good  sod 
cannot  be  maintained.  A  small  culvert 
or  trickle  tube  through  the  dam  and  a  few 
inches  lower  than  the  upper  end  of  the 
grassed  spillway  will  overcome  this  diffi¬ 
culty. 

For  large  watersheds  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  construct  a  masonry  spillway. 
Each  job  recpiires  a  special  design.  It  is 
wise  to  secure  the  services  of  an  engineer 
experienced  in  pond  design  for  this  type 
of  work.  A  poorly  designed  masonry  spill¬ 
way  is  sure  to  fail  and  difficult  to  repair. 

Merlianiral  Aids 

Wherever  possible  secure  the  services  of 
a  contractor  with  suitable  equipment  to 
build  the  pond.  Few  farmers  possess  sat¬ 
isfactory  experience,  power  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  do  a  good  job,  except  for  very 
small  ponds.  A  bulldozer  is  an  e.xcellent 
(Continued  on  page  1  20) 


SIDE  SLOPES  of  the  dam  should  never  be  steeper  than  shown.  The  settled  height  of  the  dam  should  be  at  least 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  spillway.  The  trickle  tube,  which  carries  away  the  overflow,  may  be  placed  at  one 
end  of  the  dam  as  an  ordinary  culvert,  but  the  outlet  should  be  carried  to  the  level  of  the  valley  floor.  When  the 
soil  is  pervious,  a  clay  core  is  advised. 
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INVITATION  TO  MEMORY 


Those  who  have  left  the  land,  almost  without  exception,  expect 
eventually  to  return  and  the  scenes  of  their  youth  grow  stronger  with 
the  years.  Memory  does  strange  things.  Often  it  seizes  on  some  familiar 
object  in  the  past  and  makes  of  it  a  symbol  of  deep  and  fundamental 
yearnings.  The  six  photographs  following  represent  such  symbols,  the 
material  representation  of  the  delights  of  a  bygone  day.  Youth  may 
here  find  the  answer  to  one  of  its  most  pressing  problems:  In  a  con¬ 
fused  world,  the  farm  is  a  place  of  peace  and  good  will.  The  titles 
are  The  X’illage  Blacksmith,  The  Covered  Bridge,  Rabbit  Hunting,  The 
Spring  House,  The  Country  Store,  and  Bringing  in  The  Cows. 
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The  Country  Store 


The  mail  order  house  and  the  automo¬ 
bile,  about  the  turn  of  the  century,  com¬ 
bined  on  a  job  of  economic  homicide.  The 
victim  was  the  country  store,  that  rural 
clubhouse  of  a  bygone  generation.  Tradi¬ 
tionally,  it  shared  one  of  the  corners  of  a 
cross  road  with  the  church,  the  blacksmith 
shop,  and  the  village  pump  and  watering 
trough.  The  architecture  was  nondescript 
and  by  modern  standards  the  store  keeper 
as  a  business  man  was  nondescript  also. 
But  he  was  an  oracle,  the  arbiter  of  rural 
disputes,  a  prognosticator  of  weather,  a 
Solomon  of  the  cross  roads. 

He  kept  a  set  of  books  of  his  own  de¬ 
sign.  for  credit  was  the  foundation  of  his 
business  and  barter  was  the  accepted  me¬ 
dium  of  exchange.  Tenant  farmers  and 
laborers  paid  their  bills  once  or  twice  a 
year,  after  summer  and  autumn  harvests. 
Once  a  week  supplies  were  brought  from 
the  county  seat  in  a  spring  wagon  drawn 
by  a  team  of  ponies. 

Everything  from  safety  pins  to  harness 


to  postage  stamps  to  perfume  burdened 
the  sagging  shelves.  Rats  and  mice  were 
discouraged  but  never  eliminated  by  a  cat 
which  slept  in  the  cracker  barrel  and  used 
a  keg  of  nails  for  a  toilet.  The  store  was 
heated  by  a  potbellied  stove  which  glowed 
r('d  hot  on  winter  evenings  and  was  en¬ 
crusted  with  the  evidence  of  countlejs 
near-misses  directed  at  the  box  of  sawdust 
near  its  base. 

The  store  was  opened  at  dawn  and 
closed  when  the  last  loafer  went  home  to 
bed.  Neighborhood  swains  met  here 
nightly,  their  only  escape  from  the  early- 
to-bed,  early-to-rise  steadiness  of  their 
homes. 

It  was  on  Saturday  night,  however,  that 
the  country  store  buzzed  with  the  weekly 
marketing  of  the  community  which  it 
served.  Baskets  of  eggs,  crates  of  protest¬ 
ing  fowls,  and  sides  of  salt  pork  were 
pushed  across  the  counter  in  exchange  for 
plug  tobacco,  sugar,  salt  and  print  goods. 
Bologna  and  salt  fish  were  the  only  meats 
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sold.  Occasionally  there  might  be  a  string 
of  bananas  hanging  where  it  could  be 
easily  watched.  There  were  oranges  at 
Christmas  time  and  curious  and  wonderful 
new  kinds  of  candy.  A  ring  of  buggy 
whips  hung  from  the  ceiling  and  the  back 
room  was  a  hodgepodge  of  harness,  horse 
collars,  barbed  wire,  and  hardware.  There 
were  no  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  and  the 
clothing  counter  catered  more  to  utility 
than  to  elegance. 

Card  of  admission  and  permit  to  sit  by 
the  stove  was  a  dime’s  worth  of  cheese 
or  a  can  of  sardines  which  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  handful  of  crackers  from  the 
ojjen  barrel  near  the  stove.  For  summer 
sitters  there  were  benches  under  the 
wooden  porch. 

When  the  store  keeper  installed  his  first 
modern  equipment  he  signed  his  death 
warrant,  for  it  was  a  gasoline  pump,  .\fter 
that  he  didn’t  last  long.  Some  diehards 
still  hang  on.  They  sell  princess  slips  and 
lipstick,  but  there  are  no  free  crackers. 


X 


Bringing  In  The  Cows 

entourage.  It  took  a  deal  of  shouting, 
supplemented  occasionally  by  a  clod  or 
pebble,  to  get  the  herd  moving.  With 
Nellie  in  the  lead,  the  cows  and  the  calves 
and  the  team  of  horses  in  single  file  started 
for  the  bam  where  with  the  aid  of  the 
farm  hand  they  were  given  a  supplemental 
ration  of  oats  and  com.  There  was  no 
lagging  at  this  job,  for  smoke  was  rising 
straight  upward  from  the  kitchen  chimney 
proclaiming  that  breakfast  was  on  the 
table.  That,  to  the  boy  on  the  farm,  was 
another  adventure. 
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When  the  first  tender  green  of  new 
grass  appeared  in  the  spring  the  farm  ani¬ 
mals  were  turned  out  to  pasture.  To  the 
boy  on  the  farm  fell  the  chore  of  bringing 
the  cows  from  the  fields,  and  from  early 
spring  to  late  fall  the  misty  mornings  and 
dusky  evenings  saw  him,  trudging  slowly 
along  the  long  lane  to  the  pastures. 

In  the  mornings,  to  his  eyes  still  heavy 
with  sleep  and  his  senses  not  yet  tuned  to 
the  realities  of  the  day,  the  long  lane  be¬ 
came  a  highway  into  the  unknown  and  his 
simple  chore  a  journey  full  of  danger 
and  adventure.  The  mists  distorted  even 


the  most  familiar  landmarks  into  strange 
and  spectral  shapes.  Indians  and  robbers 
lurked  behind  the  hedges,  and  beyond  the 
hill,  faintly  outlined  in  the  morning  light, 
was  a  city  and  a  harbor  with  ships.  The 
experiences  one  might  have  were  some¬ 
times  dreadful,  sometimes  exciting,  but 
never  dull.  Often  as  a  relief,  from  some¬ 
where  behind  the  curtain  of  foe:  came  a 
familiar  sound,  the  tinkle  of  old  Nellie’s 
bell,  clear  and  distinct  in  the  stillness. 
Nellie  was  bell  cow  of  the  herd  and  not 
far  from  her,  browsing  among  the  dew¬ 
laden  clover,  were  the  members  of  her 


Rabbit  H  unting 

The  first  snow  of  the  season  was  the  back-tracks,  and  jumps  sidewise  into  the  scattergun  on  this  type  of  hunt,  for  the 

signal  for  a  rabbit  hunt.  If  the  snow  fell  track  of  another  rabbit.  \Vhile  he  usually  rabbit  is  usually  discovered  crouching  in 

during  the  day  preceding,  so  much  the  confines  his  night  activities  to  a  small  his  nest  and  the  idea  is  to  shoot  him 

better.  Not  only  does  the  cottontail  feed  area,  he  sometimes  will  strike  out  across  through  the  eye  with  a  22  caliber  slug, 

at  night  but  being  a  very  sociable  fellow  he  hill  and  dale  just  for  the  hell  of  it.  He  If  he  is  flushed  he  has  won  the  game  and 
visits  all  his  friends  and  is  likely  to  indulge  usually  returns  to  his  accustomed  bailiwick  is  rewarded  with  an  undisturbed  escape, 

in  a  bit  of  horse  play  as  well.  Toward  where  he  makes  a  nest  under  a  tuft  of  Nature  has  camouflaged  the  rabbit  per- 

morning,  after  a  night  of  foraging  for  ap-  grass  or  weeds.  A  rail  pile  or  shed  floor  fectly  bv  coloration  and  he  is  a  master  at 

pies  buried  in  the  snow  in  the  orchard  and  sometimes  provides  a  ready-made  nest.  supplementing  this  deception  with  some 

a  visit  to  the  kitchen  garden  for  choice  While  dogs  dearly  love  this  sort  of  hunt-  tricks  of  artful  concealment  of  his  own. 

bits  of  leftovers  he  “holes”  up  for  the  day.  ing  they  are  really  a  handicap  for  they  The  game  was  dressed  and  hung  on  the 

The  new  snow  records  all  this  for  the  range  too  far  afield  and  flush  the  game  clothes  line  out  of  reach  of  the  cat  to 

hunter.  prematurely.  The  sport  lies  in  the  hunter’s  freeze.  Fried  rabbit  with  brown  gravy  and 

The  rabbit  knows  he  has  left  a  map  ability  to  solve  the  puzzle  of  the  track  biscuits  was  by  no  means  a  minor  factor 

behind  him  and  he  has  a  special  genius  pattern  and  to  outguess  the  wily  cottontail.  in  the  enjoyment  one  got  out  of  a  rabbit 

for  making  it  difficult  to  read.  He  circles.  It  was  considered  bad  form  to  carry  a  hunt. 
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The  Spring  House 


The  pioneer  looked  for  a  spring  and  earthenware  crocks  of  milk  almost  neck  house  and  a  flock  of  ducks  noisily  investi- 

built  his  cabin  near  it,  for  he  had  no  time  deep  in  the  cold  shallow  stream,  skimming  gated  the  trickling  stream  for  worm  and 

nor  equipment  to  dig  a  well.  As  he  pros-  off  the  cream  for  buttermaking.  Dishes  insect. 

pered  he  replaced  his  cabin  with  a  better  of  food  and  leftov’ers  of  meat  were  set  What  a  soul-and-belly  satisfying  experi- 
house,  but  the  spring  continued  to  quench  there  for  keeping.  ence  to  tip  a  crock  of  rich  cold  milk  down 

his  thirst  and  that  of  his  animals,  and  It  was  always  cool  in  the  spring  house,  one’s  parched  throat  after  a  morning  in 

supplied  the  only  refrigeration  known  to  even  on  the  hottest  summer  day.  A  gourd  the  fields,  ^^’hat  an  oasis  at  the  end  of  the 

generations.  He  built  a  stone  trough  and  dipper  hung  from  the  wall  and  the  men,  day  when  the  body,  dehydrated  from  long 

ran  the  cold,  slow-flowing  water  through  coming  from  the  hot  fields,  stopped  first  in  hours  in  the  sun,  called  for  huge  gulps  of 

it.  With  stone  from  the  fields  he  built  a  the  spring  house  for  a  draft  of  the  cold  water,  cooled  as  it  can  only  be  cooled  to 

house  over  the  spring  and  planted  a  tree  water.  The  dog  quenched  his  thirst  from  human  taste,  by  a  journey  through  the 

near  the  door.  The  housewife  placed  her  the  overflow  at  the  back  of  the  spring  dark  and 'cold  depths  of  the  land. 
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The  blacksmith  is  another  of  a  vanish¬ 
ing  race.  Victim  of  the  automobile  and 
the  tractor,  he  has  become  a  symbol  of 
the  past.  His  forge  is  cold  and  his  sons 
have  become  garage  mechanics.  The  old- 
time  blacksmith,  in  addition  to  his  spe¬ 
cialty,  was  a  mechanic  of  no  mean  ability. 
His  chief  skill  was  that  of  an  iron  worker. 
He  re-tired  the  wheels  of  buggies  and  farm 
wagons,  repaired  the  metal  parts  of  farm 
machinery’,  and  in  his  spare  time  built 
sleds  and  an  occasional  wagon,  painted 
buggies,  repaired  kitchen  and  bam  uten¬ 
sils,  and  did  odd  jobs  of  welding  and  iron 
mongeiy’.  The  blacksmith  shop  was  the 
horse-trading  center  of  a  community,  the 


clearing  house  for  farm  gossip  and  farm 
labor.  Empty  nail  kegs  supplied  the  seats 
for  the  village  patriarchs.  There  the  com¬ 
munity  wag  and  the  inevitable  town  bum 
had  their  hangout.  Here  the  village  fool 
paraded  his  ignorance,  the  village  wits 
traded  their  lewd  banter,  and  the  young 
bloods  boasted  about  the  speed  of  their 
horses  or  their  girls.  Small  boys  sometimes 
earned  money  for  marbles  by  sw’itching 
flies  from  restless  horses. 

The  blacksmith  shop  kept  all  senses 
alert.  There  was  the  sooty  forge,  the 
sparks  that  flew  from  glowing  metal  under 
the  hammer,  the  ring  of  the  anvil,  the 
pungent  odor  of  a  burning  hoof  under  the 


heat  of  a  hot  shoe.  There  was  the  hiss  of 
steam  from  the  tub  of  w'ater  used  for 
cooling  hot  shoes,  and  the  sharp,  animal 
smell  of  a  sweaty  horse;  the  blacksmith 
himself,  with  his  bulging  muscles,  his  hands 
so  careless  of  the  heat  of  a  hot  shoe;  the 
pile  of  old  iron,  buggy  w-heel  and  wagon 
w'heel  rims,  worn-out  horseshoes,  metal 
parts  of  this  and  that.  Stomping  at  flies 
in  the  shade  of  a  nearby  tree  were  horses 
awaiting  their  turn  to  be  shod. 

The  clientele  of  the  blacksmith  shop 
was  strictly  stag.  To  the  men  of  the  rural 
community,  it  was  a  truly  masculine,  com¬ 
fortable,  satisfying  place. 
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The  Covered  Bridge 


When  our  land  was  young,  roads  mean¬ 
dered  here  and  there,  following  the  lines 
of  least  resistance,  crossing  streams  at  shal¬ 
lows  and  seeking  the  levels  of  valleys. 
After  a  while  bridges  became  a  necessity 
and  since  iron  and  steel  were  scarce  what 
was  more  natural  than  that  they  should  be 
built  of  timbers  cut  from  the  forests. 

To  protect  the  floor  from  the  elements 
many  of  these  bridges  were  roofed  and 
walled.  They  were  marvels  of  engineering 
art  and  some  are  standing  today  as  monu¬ 
ments  to  the  indestructibility  of  oak  and 
the  sound  craftsmanship  of  their  builders. 

That  the  covered  bridge  is  picturesque 
is  purely  an  accident,  for  it  was  severely 
utilitarian  in  its  planning.  This  high  util¬ 
ity  was  wed  to  an  architecture  which  har¬ 
monized  with  rural  scene  as  naturally  as 
the  log  cabin. 


Often  located  to  serve  more  than  one 
road,  the  covered  bridge  became  a  sort  of 
focal  p)oint  for  the  rare  travelers  of  the 
pioneer  era.  On  hot  days  the  farmer,  haul¬ 
ing  a  load  of  grain  to  the  mill,  rested 
himself  and  his  sweating  team  in  the  cool 
shade  of  the  covered  bridge.  During  sum¬ 
mer  storms  it  became  a  safe  haven  for  the 
traveler  and  the  farmer  caught  on  the 
road.  On  rainy  days  it  sheltered  groups 
from  neighboring  farms  gathered  there  to 
chat  and  whittle.  Small  boys  liked  to  fish 
and  swim  in  the  shady  pool  beneath  its 
huge  timbers  and  they  built  fires  against 
its  stone  buttresses  to  take  the  chill  from 
early  fall  days. 

Many  a  rural  romance  was  consum¬ 
mated  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  covered 
bridge.  A  transparent  but  pleasing  strat- 
egem.  no  doubt  invented  by  some  resource¬ 


ful  swain,  had  it  that  every  plank  crossed 
called  for  a  kiss  and  rural  lotharios  sought 
out  the  longest  bridges  for  their  Saturday 
night  courting.  It  was  indeed  a  romantic 
sp>ot  on  an  autumn  night.  The  moonlight 
made  patterns  on  the  plank  floor  and  from 
the  brook  came  the  subdued  conversation 
of  the  water.  The  swallows  chirped  from 
their  nests  under  the  eaves  and  Old  Dob¬ 
bin  switched  imaginary  flies,  willing  to 
rest  while  his  master  pressed  the  hand  of 
his  best  girl. 

A  few  of  these  bridges,  some  more  than 
a  century  old,  are  still  found  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  parts  of  the  middle  west,  but 
they  are  fast  disappearing  under  the  de¬ 
mands  of  modem  transp>ortation.  The 
hewn  oak  timbers,  which  saw  the  dawn 
and  dusk  of  an  era,  are  being  replaced  by 
less  picturesque  but  more  practical  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  and  steel. 
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ANGRY  CLOUDS  boiling  high,  a  siorm  approaching  and 
the  haying  unfinished.  This  was  the  haymaker's  night¬ 
mare  until  engineers  learned  how  to  sidestep  the  effect  of 
adverse  weather  on  hay  by  drying  it  artificially  in  the  barn. 
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THE  UNILE'S  IlOH 
FEOM  IIIVIK 


By  R.  C.  MILLER 


Early  last  winter  a  hundred-odd 
men  climbed  the  dusty  ladder  to  the 
mow  of  a  barn  on  a  TA'.A.  experimental 
farm  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  They  rep¬ 
resented  the  agricultural  experiment  agen¬ 
cies  of  many  states.  Among  them  were  the 
agricultural  attaches  of  the  Norwegian  and 
Dutch  governments  in  Washington.  They 
listened  intently  while  a  man  in  high  boots 
and  leather  jacket  explained  a  strange 
looking  contraption  built  of  rough  lumber 
and  laid  out  on  the  floor  of  the  mow. 

“This,”  he  said,  “is  the  result  of  several 
years  of  experiments  in  building  a  hay 
dryer  that  will  take  the  gamble  out  of  hay¬ 


making.”  A  practical  farmer  as  well  as  an 
agricultural  engineer,  his  soft  Tennessee 
drawl  blended  with  the  murmur  of  a 
pouring  rain  on  the  shingle  roof.  “Rain 
and  a  scorching  sun  ruin  many  million 
dollars  worth  of  hay  every  year,”  he  said, 
“and  we  here  in  the  V'^alley  decided  to  do 
something  about  it.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
we  have  now  developed  artificial  hay  drv'- 
ing  to  the  point  where  it  is  practical  for 
every  farmer  who  stores  hay.” 

The  very  attentive  Dutch  attache  wore 
a  R.A.F.  uniform,  but  was  obviously  more 
of  a  farmer  than  an  aviator.  “In  my  coun¬ 


try,”  he  said  in  his  precise  English,  "we 
string  hay  on  poles  and  hope  the  sun  will 
come  out  long  enough  to  dry  it.  A  work¬ 
able  hay  drier  will  revolutionize  the  dairy- 
industry  in  Holland  where  much  of  our 
v-aluable  hay  is  spoiled  by  frequent  rains.” 

.•\n  old  fellow,  obviously  a  native  of  the 
Tennessee  Yalley,  stood  on  a  bale  of  hay 
and  cupped  his  ear  to  the  speaker.  “Funny 
looking  jigger,”  he  said.  “Probably  won’t 
work.” 

Short  of  a  miracle  of  nature,  most  of  us 
thought  the  traditional  gamble  would 
never  be  taken  out  of  hay  making.  Yet  the 
agricultural  engineers  are  in  a  fair  way  to 


WHEN  HAY  GETS  WET  it  means  extra  operations,  and  partial  or  total  loss  of  the  hay.  These  three  men  are  “doodling"  damp  hay 
so  that  it  will  dry  out  with  a  minimum  of  leaching.  A  hay  dryer  often  eliminates  the  extra  jobs,  produces  better  hay,  and  holds  in 
the  protein  because  the  hay  can  be  stored  before  the  leaves  begin  to  shatter  and  the  stems  to  break. 
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HAY  DRYERS  developed  by  the  T.V.A.  engineers  ore  variations  of  the  type  shown  above  —  a  main  air  tunnel  down  the  center  of 
the  born  with  flues  extending  at  right  angles.  This  type  takes  up  a  minimum  of  space  but  because  of  the  smaller  main  tunnel  air 
pressure  must  be  higher.  In  this  large  barn  there  are  two  fans  and  two  sets  of  tunnels,  one  at  each  end  of  the  hay  mow. 

fjerforming  this  miracle.  The  trick  is  to  when  he  saw  the  Tennessee  layout  on  the  overheating  darkened  the  hay  and  de¬ 
force  air  through  the  mow  to  complete  the  floor  of  the  mow,  “What  a  hot  time  a  cat  stroyed  some  of  its  nutritive  values.  Heat 

curing  of  hay  that  is  stored  wet.  would  have  chasing  rats  in  those  tunnels.”  damages  hay  and  sometimes  gets  it  hot 

The  engineers  used  a  very  simple  nat-  Physics  I  (A  Quick  Review)  enough  to  burst  into  flame.  With  a  hay 

ural  law,  a  law  which  every’  housewife  Atmosphere  has  the  very  convenient  drier  installed,  this  hazard  is  a  worry  the 

makes  use  of  when  she  hangs  the  Monday  quality  of  holding  moisture  in  suspension  farmer  can  write  off.  It  is  very  likely  that 

wash  out  on  the  line.  The  moisture  is  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapor.  And  the  fire  insurance  companies  will  soon  lower 

picked  up  by  the  atmosphere  and  carried  warmer  the  air  the  more  moisture  it  will  rates  on  bams  equipped  with  artificial  hay 

away,  leaving  the  wash  dry.  Applying  this  hold.  This  quality  of  air  comes  in  handy  driers. 

principle  to  the  moisture  in  hay,  the  en-  in  hay  drying,  for  the  hay  has  a  tendency  If  one  thinks  of  air  as  a  tangible  sub- 

gineers  reasoned  that  wet  hay  could  be  to  generate  heat  when  it  is  stored  damp.  stance  which  has  weight  and  volume,  the 

cured  right  in  the  mow.  The  heated  hay  warms  the  air  being  principles  of  air  pressure  become  simple. 

The  resulting  contraption  which  does  forced  through  it,  increasing  the  capacity  The  fan  forces  air  into  the  ofiening  of  tho 

just  this  is  about  what  you  would  exfject.  of  the  air  to  hold  moisture.  Therefore,  the  tunnel  and  this  air  keeps  pushing  the  air 

A  blower  fan,  driven  by  a  motor,  forces  more  hay  heats  the  quicker  it  dries.  Evap-  in  front  out  through  the  cracks  beneath 

air  through  a  series  of  low,  squat  tunnels  oration  cools  the  surface  of  an  object,  as  the  tunnels.  The  air  circulates  between  the 

beneath  the  hay.  The  air,  leaving  the  tun-  one  can  discover  by  wetting  a  thumb  and  spaces  in  the  hay,  forced  upward  by  the 

nels  through  cracks  made  for  that  purpose,  blowing  on  it.  The  hay,  therefore,  is  cooled  constant  pressure  from  beneath.  As  it  is 

picks  up  moisture  as  it  is  driven  through  as  the  moisture  departs.  A  by-product  of  forced  upward  it  loads  up  with  moisture 

the  hay  by  the  pressure  from  the  fan.  this  cooling  is  by  no  means  hard  to  take  on  and  finally  escapes  from  the  top  surfaces. 

This  was  not  as  easy  nor  as  simple  as  it  a  boiling  July  afternoon.  There  is  a  much  As  long  as  there  is  an  air  space  between 

app>ears.  Once  the  basic  idea  was  orig-  lowered  temp>erature  in  the  hay  loft,  a  particles  of  hay,  no  matter  how  small,  air  I 

inated,  the  engineers  had  to  decide  such  good  way  to  keep  the  hired  man  happy.  will  circulate.  Baled  and  chopp>ed  hay  * 

things  as  fan  and  motor  sizes,  the  shap>e  The  temperature  in  the  mow  employing  a  may  be  dried  by  this  method,  but  it  is  i 

and  size  of  air  tunnels,  and  the  amount  of  hay  drier  may  be  as  much  as  fifteen  de-  more  difficult.  One  difficulty  is  that,  un-  i 

air  pressure  required.  grees  lower  than  the  temperature  outside.  less  a  small  amount  is  dried  at  a  time,  the  ) 

TTie  final  shape  looks  much  like  a  series  Overheating  of  hay  was  one  of  the  bug-  air  pressure  must  be  greater,  which  means  ? 

of  animal  runways.  As  one  farmer  said  aboos  of  the  old  fashioned  method,  for  a  larger  fan.  | 


■y . 
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THIS  IS  THE  TYPE  of  dryer  developed  by  engineers  at  Ohio  State  University.  The  main  air  tunnel  is  large  enough  for  a  man  to  walk 
through,  permitting  the  closing  off  of  unused  flues.  The  main  tunnel  occupies  more  space  than  that  of  the  T.V.A.  type  but  the  center 
of  the  floor  is  less  obstructed  and  the  air  is  under  less  pressure,  requiring  a  smaller  motor.  For  larger  units  dimensions  increase. 


The  average  operating  cost  per  ton  of 
curing  hay  by  the  mow  ventilation  system 
varies  from  50  cents  per  ton  to  $1.50  per 
ton,  depending  on  how  wet  the  hay  is 
when  it  is  stored.  The  high  figure,  if  a 
higher  grade  hay  is  produced,  is  still  ridic¬ 
ulously  low  in  comparison  to  the  gain  in 
quality  and  return.  The  differential  in  the 
prices  of  first  grade  and  sample  grade  hay 
is  so  great  that  almost  any  operation  that 
would  produce  first  grade  hay  would  be 
economical. 

How  to  Install  a  Hay  Drier 

Let’s  take  an  average  50  to  200  acre 
farm  and  install  a  hay  drier  in  the  barn.  In 
the  mow  we  find  the  floor  is  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion  but  there  are  places  where  cracks  must 
be  covered  with  tar  paper  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  escap>e  of  air  downward.  The 
owner  tells  us  that  he  usually  stores  alfalfa 
or  other  hay  from  a  twenty  acre  field  and 
that  his  maximum  crop  is  about  forty 
tons.  Since  each  ton  requires  500  cubic 
feet  of  air  fjer  minute  for  good  dr>'ing,  we 
multiply  40  by  500  and  find  that  we  shall 
have  to  have  a  fan  with  a  capacity  of 
20,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  A  fan 
manufacturer  advises  us  that  a  five-horse 
power  motor  will  do  the  job  and  the  total 
cost  of  fan  and  motor  will  be  about 
$285.00. 


Since  the  mow  is  thirty  feet  long,  we 
shall  need  material  for  a  main  air  tunnel 
thirty  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  six  and  one-half  feet  high. 
This  can  be  constructed  of  panel  material 
such  as  plywood  or  asbestos  cement  board 
or  rough  lumber  covered  with  tar  paper 
to  make  it  air  tight. 

From  this  main  tunnel,  which  is  set  up 
along  one  wall  of  the  mow,  will  e.xtend,  at 
si.x  foot  intervals,  smaller  ducts  running  at 
right  angles  across  the  floor  to  within 
three  feet  of  the  opposite  wall.  These  air 
ducts  are  made  of  rough  lumber,  approx¬ 
imately  one  foot  square,  with  an  ofjen  bot¬ 
tom  side  on  which  are  nailed  cleats  at  two 
foot  intervals  to  piermit  the  air  to  escape 
beneath.  They  may  be  made  in  sections, 
to  telescope  one  into  the  other  for  storage 
or  convenience  of  removal  as  the  hay  is 
removed  from  a  part  of  the  mow.  They 
are  fitted  snugly  into  slots  in  the  main  tun¬ 
nel  and  the  opening  is  fitted  with  a  remov¬ 
able  door  to  permit  the  shut-off  of  air 
from  any  particular  tunnel. 

The  motor  and  fan  are  set  up  at  the 
end  of  the  master  tunnel.  This  installation 
may  open  on  the  outside  of  the  barn  or  it 
may  draw  air  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
bam,  doing  double  duty  as  an  air  condi¬ 
tioner  for  the  stock.  If  it  opens  to  the  out¬ 
side.  the  fan  and  motor  must  be  protected 


from  rain. 

Often  the  fan  is  the  only  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  the  farmer  need  buy.  A  motor  or  gas 
engine  used  for  other  purposes  can  be  di¬ 
verted  to  the  blower  fan  during  haymak¬ 
ing.  Total  costs  will  vary,  depending  on 
how  much  work  the  farmer  wants  to  do 
himself  and  how  much  of  the  equipment 
and  material  he  has  to  buy.  For  our  forty 
ton  mow  described  above,  the  cost  of  fan, 
motor,  and  lumber  would  be  about 
$350.00.  Labor  would  be  extra.  Fans  used 
with  grain  elevators,  silage  cutters,  and 
threshing  machine  blowers  are  not  adapt¬ 
ed  for  this  work.  Both  the  propeller  and 
multi-vane  types  are  used,  depending  on 
the  type  of  drier  installed. 

The  best  way  to  check  your  estimate  on 
what  type  and  size  of  fan  to  buy  is  to  in¬ 
quire  from  a  fan  manufacturing  company. 

Two  Systems,  Both  Good 

The  tyjje  of  system  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Tennessee  V'alley  differs 
slightly  from  the  so-called  Ohio  system, 
developed  by  agricultural  engineers  at 
Ohio  State  University.  The  former  favors 
a  small  main  air  tunnel  (approximately 
two  feet  high  by  three  feet  wide  down  the 
center  of  the  bam  floor) ;  the  latter  a 
large  wind  tunnel,  built  along  one  wall. 
The  former  uses  a  tapered  tunnel  to  attain 
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COMPARISON  OF  FIELD  DRYING  AND  BARN  DRYING  OF  HAY 

CURVE  SHOWS  RATE  OF  DRYING  ALFALFA  IN  FIELD  WITH  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 

FIELD  CONDITIONS 

MAXIMUM  TEMPERTURE  94*  MAXIMUM  HUMIDITY  9S% 

JM  TEMPERTURE  68*  MINIMUM  HUMIDITY  45% 
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31  HOURS  FIELD  DRYING 
BEFORE 

CONVENTIONAL  STORAGE 


THIS  CHART  is  chuck  full  of  information  about  how  hoy  dryers  bring  restful  nights  to  farmers.  Hoy  cut  at  8:00  o'clock  con  be  stored 
at  noon  over  a  dryer,  the  moisture  having  been  reduced  in  four  hours  to  45  per  cent  from  75  per  cent.  By  evening,  if  you  ore 
waiting  for  it  to  dry  in  the  field,  it  still  contains  35  Vo  moisture  and  you  have  to  leave  it  out  overnight.  It  picks  up  moisture  during 
the  night  and  by  morning  the  moisture  has  gone  back  to  50  per  cent.  It  cannot  be  brought  in  until  4:00  o’clock  the  next  day,  31 
hours  after  cutting.  Those  are  vital  hours  and  often  endanger  the  margin  of  safety.  AAodern  weather  forecasting  is  accurate  enough 
for  a  farmer  to  plan  his  cutting  four  to  six  hours  ahead,  but  may  fall  down  on  a  31 -hour  forecast. 


a  uniform  pressure  whereas  the  latter  uses 
a  large  tunnel  to  attain  the  uniformity. 
Both  systems  may  use  high  or  low  pres¬ 
sure  fans.  The  results  are  the  same.  The 
Tennessee  system  requires  a  larger  motor 
and  a  multivane  type  of  fan;  the  Ohio 
system  requires  a  larger  tunnel  and  a 
smaller  motor  and  a  propeller  type  fan. 

How  It  Works 

When  the  hay  is  brought  to  the  mow  it 
should  be  spread  uniformly  over  the  flues 
so  that  air  pressure  is  not  lost  over  the 
thin  places.  The  fan  should  be  started  as 
soon  as  a  thin  layer  of  hay  covers  the 
flues.  The  hay  can  be  stacked  over  the 
flues  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to  twelve  feet, 
depending  on  how  wet  it  is.  If  it  is  over 
35%  moisture  it  should  not  be  stored  more 
than  eight  feet  deep.  The  drying  process 
starts  at  the  bottom  and  moves  toward  the 
top  so  that  when  the  top  is  dr\’  you  know 
that  all  is  dry.  Later  cuttings  are,  of  course, 
placed  over  the  first.  After  the  hay  seems 
dry,  it  is  advisable  to  operate  the  fan  for 
an  hour  or  two  each  day  for  several  days 
to  be  sure  no  hot  spots  are  developing. 
Such  heating  may  be  detected  by  walking 
over  the  hay  when  the  fan  is  operating.  A 
hot  blast  indicates  a  hot  spot  beneath. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  how  a  typical  case 
may  work  out  during  a  spell  of  poor  hay¬ 
ing  weather.  A  farmer  may  decide  that  he 
wants  to  make  alfalfa  hay  on  June  1st,  the 
weather  being  clear.  He  starts  cutting 
down  early  in  the  morning.  The  sun  is  hot 
and  it  dries  the  alfalfa  enough  so  that  by 


late  morning  he  rakes  it  into  a  windrow 
with  a  side  delivery  rake.  By  early  after¬ 
noon,  it  is  dry  enough  to  handle  and  store 
in  a  ventilated  mow,  but  it  is  still  far  from 
dry  enough  to  store  in  the  old  type  mow. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  thunder  shower 
comes  up  or  there  is  a  heavy  dew  that 
night  and  if  the  hay  is  still  on  the  ground 
it  will  take  until  the  next  afternoon  to  dr>’ 
sufficiently  to  store  in  an  unventilated 
mow.  In  that  case,  it  will  have  to  be 
turned  and  the  sun  will  have  bleached  it 
out,  valuable  nutrients  will  have  been  lost, 
and  there  is  much  shattering  of  leaves  in 
the  handling  and  drying.  In  desperation 
the  farmer  often  risks  mold  and  heat  dam¬ 
age,  if  not  fire  from  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion,  by  storing  it  a  little  too  tough  or  wet. 
.All  this  means  that  in  unsettled  weather 
hay  can  be  stored  and  cured  in  a  venti¬ 
lated  mow.  It  requires  from  two  to  three 
weeks  to  dry  the  hay.  The  fan  is  usually 
operated  continuously  for  the  first  week 
and  after  that  only  during  a  part  of  the 
day.  Even  when  the  humidity  outside  is 
too  high  to  permit  much  drying  to  be 
done  by  the  fan,  the  circulation  of  air  will 
keep  down  the  heat. 

^\  hen  the  hay  is  very  heav'y  or  when  it 
is  very  wet  from  rain  or  dew  it  may  be  a 
week  before  it  can  be  stored  under  the  old 
methods.  During  that  time  it  must  be 
turned  often,  occasional  hot  blasts  of  sun 
will  bleach  it,  and  the  result  is  a  ver\-  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  For  when  the  color  disap¬ 
pears  many  of  the  vitamins  and  minerals 
disappear  also. 


The  most  common  question  which  oc¬ 
curs  to  those  who  are  considering  installa¬ 
tion  is,  “How  do  I  know  when  to  store 
the  hay?”  In  answer  to  this  one  farmer 
says,  “I  put  it  away  just  before  it  is  dry 
enough  by  the  old  method.”  Another  says, 
“A  hay  loader  will  not  handle  wet  hay.  I 
wait  until  it’s  just  dry  enough  to  load.” 
This  is  before  the  leaves  begin  to  shatter 
and  before  the  stems  break  when  twisted. 
Hay  which  is  stored  under  the  old  method 
must  be  dried  to  twenty  per  cent  moisture 
or  less.  At  thirty  or  thirty-five  per  cent 
moisture  the  leaves  begin  to  shatter  and  at 
that  point  it  starts  to  bleach  and  the  nu¬ 
trients  start  to  leave  via  the  way  of  heat 
and  the  action  of  light  and  the  sun’s  rays. 
Hay  may  be  safely  stored  over  a  drier 
when  less  than  half  as  dry  as  by  the  old 
method;  that  is.  when  it  contains  40  to  .50 
per  cent  moisture. 

The  Gimmick  in  the  Works 

Every  new  invention  tows  with  it  some 
disadvantages  of  its  own  making  along 
with  the  benefits.  Let’s  examine  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  this  new  system  of  hay 
drying. 

The  first  disadvantage  is  small,  but 
prickly  and  worth  noting.  Since  the  hay 
will  be  picked  up  from  a  half  a  day  to  a 
full  day  after  it  is  cut,  it  will  weigh  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  hay  that  is  picked  up 
after  being  out  in  the  sun  for  three  days. 
Somebody  has  to  do  a  little  heavier  job  of 
lifting.  There  is  no  additional  work,  of 
course,  in  cutting  the  hay,  nor  in  putting 
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it  into  windrows  with  a  side  delivery’  rake. 

It  the  hay  is  picked  up  by  a  hay  loader, 
the  first  additional  work  occurs  when  you 
fork  the  hay  from  the  hay  loader  into  the 
wagon.  Each  forkful  weighs  a  little  more 
because  the  hay  has  a  higher  moisture 
content.  Usually,  hay  is  brought  in  at 
20^/c  moisture.  Under  this  new  way  of 
hay  drying,  the  green  hay  may  be  brought 
in  at  a  moisture  content  of 

The  next  point  at  which  the  hay  is 
going  to  show  its  weight  is  when  it  is 
spread  over  the  floor  of  the  barn.  After 
the  hay  is  dropped  on  the  floor  and  is 
spread,  each  forkful  weighs  up  to  one-half 
as  much  more. 

A  disadvantage  which  will  affect  farm¬ 
ers  who  own  lightly  constructed  barns  is 
that  wet  hay  is  going  to  weigh  more  and 
might  cause  the  floor  of  the  barn  to  sag. 
If  you’re  bringing  in  the  hay  from  20 
acres  and  your  first  cutting  was  16  tons, 
at  20‘"r  moisture,  this  same  hay  will  weigh 
proportionately  more  depending  on  the 
moisture  content  as  shown  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  table. 


creased  by  being  brought  into  the  barn 
before  it  is  dry'. 


Moisture 

Content 

20^^:  . 


Weight 

.  2000 

.  2134 

.  2285 

.  2460 

.  2666 

.  2910 

.  3200 


Wet  Hay  Weighs  More 

Here’s  how  much  more  one  ton  of  hay 
will  weigh  when  its  moisture  content  is  in¬ 


Hay  containing  more  than  20'^c  mois¬ 
ture  cannot  be  stored  safely  without  the 
use  of  a  dry  er.  Hay  containing  up  to  oO^/c 
moisture  can  be  stored  over  a  dryer.  W  hen 
storing  over  a  dryer,  to  get  one  ton  (2000 
lbs.)  of  dry  hay  (20%  moisture)  you 
must  handle  2460  lbs.  of  hay  containing 
35%  moisture;  2666  lbs.  containing  40% 
moisture;  and  3200  lbs.  containing  50% 
moisture.  From  this  table  you  can  figure 
the  added  weight  that  each  cutting  of  wet 
hav  will  add  to  your  barn  floor. 

On  the  second  cutting,  if  you  bring  in 
13  tons,  the  total  weight  that  the  barn 
floor  supports  is  again  increased  by  the 
moisture  content  as  shown  by  the  above 
table.  On  the  third  cutting,  if  you  bring 
in  12  tons,  the  barn  floor  gets  its  first 


added  strain  under  this  method.  If  you 
are  bringing  in  hay  from  a  substantial 
number  of  acres,  the  additional  weight  of 
this  third  cutting  may  run  into  real  ton¬ 
nage,  so  check  your  floor  first  to  see  if  it 
wiil  support  it.  In  most  cases  it  will,  but  it 
is  a  point  that  should  be  checked. 

The  third  disadvantage  of  this  method 
of  hay  drying  is  that  during  February’ 
when  you  might  get  down  to  the  last  bit 
of  hay  in  the  barn,  you  have  to  crawl  over 
the  wooden  tunnel  on  the  floor  of  the  barn 
when  you  fork  up  the  hay  there  to  feed 
the  cattle.  However,  the  flues  running  off 
the  main  wind  tunnel  are  not  nailed  down 
and  telescope  into  each  other.  They  are 
easily  picked  up  and  offer  no  problem. 
Under  the  plan  devised  by  the  T.\.A., 
there  is  a  permanent  wind  tunnel  down 
the  center  of  the  bam  floor  that  is  about 
three  feet  high.  This  is  an  obstacle  when 
picking  up  the  last  hay  off  the  floor. 

To  knock  out  this  obstacle,  plans  drawn 
by  Ohio  State  University,  and  other  ex¬ 
perimental  agricultural  schools,  provide 
for  a  wind  tunnel  permanently  installed  in 
one  side  of  the  barn.  The  wooden  flues 
run  out  at  right  angles  from  the  bottorn  of 
this  tunnel  and  since  they  telescope  into 
each  other  and  are  not  nailed  to  the  floor, 


bleaching  the  nutrieL  and  laying  the  stage  for  excessive  shattering  and  breaking  of  ste  . 
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THE  OPENING  from  the  motor  compartment 
to  the  main  tunnel.  A  screen  fitted  over  this 
opening  will  keep  the  hired  man  out  of  the 
fan  and  save  the  barn  cat  as  well. 


THE  FLOW  of  air  can  be  directed  to  any 
part  of  the  mow  by  means  of  hinged  doors 
which  open  from  the  main  tunnel  into  the 
individual  flues. 


WOODEN  FLUES  should  fit  snugly  into  the 
openings  provided  for  them  in  the  main 
tunnel  wall.  Build  them  sturdy  for  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  weight  on  them. 


DOUBLE-THICKNESS  CLEATS  on  the  bottom  of  the  flues  insures  more  air  circulation  through  chopped  hay,  which  will  go  into  this 
hay  mow.  Requiring  less  space,  chopped  hay  compensates  for  a  small  mow.  The  sides  of  the  main  air  tunnel,  made  of  ply- 
board  and  faced  with  tar  paper,  are  reinforced  against  the  weight  of  the  hay  by  up-right  two-by-fours.  Though  sturdy,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  flues  are  light  and  can  be  put  aside  as  the  hay  is  used. 
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HERE'S  HOW  an  Ohio  farmer  installed  the  motor  and  fan  for  his  hay  drier  system  in  a  small  room  at  the  head  of  the  wind 
tunnel.  A  hinged  door  protects  the  equipment  from  rain  and  sun  and  a  screen  keeps  out  dirt  and  prevents  birds  from  being 
"blitzed"  by  the  whirling  fan  blades. 


the  fragrance  is  lost,  or  the  hay  bleached, 
the  price  drops  by  as  much  as  50%  be¬ 
cause  the  hay  in  turn  has  lost  that  much 
in  value  as  feed.  In  milk,  more  than  in 
any  other  farm  product,  hay  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  ingredient.  If  the  cows  have  all  they 
want  of  high  protein,  good  color  hay  with 
the  Vitamin  A  still  in  it  because  the  sun 
and  the  rain  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  wash 
it  out,  the  feed  and  health  problem  is 
nailed  down.  Not  much  hay  is  cured  that 
has  good  color  and  is  high  in  Vitamin  A 
and  contains  15%  protein.  Cows  that  will 
produce  10,000  pounds  of  milk  and  450 


they  can  be  picked  up  as  you  get  down  to 
the  last  two  or  three  tons  on  the  floor.  . 

The  next  disadvantage  is  that  you  have 
added  two  more  pieces  of  mechanical 
erjuipment  to  the  farm,  namely,  the  motor 
and  the  fan,  and  with  them  the  resultant 
problems  of  maintenance  that  arise  in  any 
piece  of  equipment.  A  motor,  of  the  type 
recommended,  and  any  of  the  standard 
electric  fans  available  are  fool-proof  and 
give  very  little  trouble.  However,  it  is  still 
more  pieces  of  equipment  to  think  about. 

None  of  these  disadvantages  are  serious 


but  they  are  there  and  should  be  looked  at 
straight  in  the  eye. 

The  Payoff 

The  advantages  of  this  new  hay  drying 
system  are  equally  great  to  the  man  who 
sells  his  hay  or  to  the  man  who  feeds  it  to 
stock.  Hay  that  is  sold  through  standard 
grain  markets  is  graded  U.S.  No.  1,  2,  3, 
and  Sample.  The  prices  quoted  in  the 
daily  newspapers  are  always  for  U.S.  No. 
1  hay  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated.  When 
the  leaves  shatter,  or  the  color  is  dark,  or 
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pounds  of  butterfat  on  this  kind  of  fine 
hay  will  drop  to  8,000  pounds  of  milk  and 
320  pounds  of  butterfat  on  hay  that  has 
been  rained  on  hard  and  lain  on  the 
ground  for  several  days  under  a  blistering 
sun.  The  increase  in  milk  production  of 
six  good  cows  in  one  year  will  pay  for  in¬ 
stalling  this  new  system  of  hay  drying  if 
the  farmer  who  has  previously  been  get¬ 
ting  a  U.S.  No.  3  quality  *>£  hay  from  his 
fields  and  is  not  able  to  gk't  U.S.  No.  1 
quality. 

There  Ain’t  No  Such  Anima!,  He  Said 

The  usual  reaction  of  the  farmer  to  this 
new  way  of  hay  drying  is:  “It  won’t 
work”  and  he  may  offer  the  following 
reasons:  First,  that  after  the  first  cutting 
is  stored  in  the  mow  and  the  second  cut¬ 
ting  put  on  top  of  it,  the  air  from  the 
wind  tunnels  will  not  be  able  to  force  it¬ 
self  up  from  the  floor  into  the  first  cutting 
and  then  into  the  second  cutting.  Cau¬ 
tiously,  the  average  farmer  will  say  that 
the  special  reason  why  the  air  won’t  get 
up  through  the  mow  into  the  second  cut¬ 
ting  is  because  the  first  cutting  was  wet 
when  put  in,  and  packs  itself  so  tightly 
that  air  won’t  go  through  it.  The  only 
answer  to  this  is  that  the  farmer  is  wrong 
and  that  the  engineers  are  right.  The  air 
from  the  wind  tunnels  does  go  through  the 
first  cutting  even  though  it  is  packed 
tightly  and  does  rise  in  the  mow  to  the 
hay  in  the  second  cutting  and  it  dries  “as 
advertised.” 

The  farmer’s  second  objection  will  be 
the  same  as  the  first  only  more  so,  namely, 
that  even  if  the  air  could  force  itself  up 
from  the  wind  tunnels  on  the  floor 
through  the  first  and  second  cutting,  it 
will  not  be  able  to  rise  past  them  into  the 
hay  of  the  third  cutting.  Once  again  the 
farmer  must  bow  to  the  skill  of  the  en¬ 
gineer.  The  air  will  rise  and  dry  the  first, 
second,  and  third  cutting.  Baled  hay  and 
chopped  hay,  which  are  more  closely 
packed  than  loose  hay,  are  dried  success¬ 
fully  by  this  system. 

Certain  fundamental  truths  about  farm¬ 
ing  are  realized  instinctively  by  some  men. 
Yet  others,  never  in  their  lifetime,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  many  books  they  read,  or  acres 
they  plough,  manage  to  grasp  the  plain 
facts  about  farming  that  every  successful 
farmer  has  always  known.  Paramount 
among  these  plain  facts  is  that  a  plentiful 
quantity  of  high  quality  hay  is  the  “must” 
ingredient  of  profitable  stock  farming. 
George  Bungle,  the  late  great  comic  strip 
character,  once  said :  “Business  is  easy.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  take  in  more  than  you 
pay  out.”  In  the  same  way,  stock  farming 
is  easy — all  you  have  to  do  is  have  plenty 
of  high  quality  hay.  This  new  hay  drying 
method  provides  a  practical  way  for  every 
farmer  with  a  bam  and  a  field  of  hay  to 
put  in  a  system  that  will  insure  him  of 
high  protein,  good  color  hay  year  after 
year. 


NO  FANCY  JOB  of  carpentering,  but  these  flues  are  sturdy  and  serviceable.  This 
shows  how  the  small  air  tunnels  telescope  and  how  the  hay  is  piled  on  top  for  drying. 


AT  35  PER  CENT  moisture  the  leoves  of  hay  begin  to  shatter.  At  this  point  or  before, 
it  can  be  stored  over  a  dryer  and  the  leaves  saved.  Most  of  the  food  value  of  hay 
is  in  the  leaves.  If  the  leaves  are  gone,  gone  also  is  most  of  the  Vitamin  A  contents. 


THIS  HAY  has  been  allowed  to  dry  to  the  20  per  cent  moisture  content  necessary  for 
conventional  storage.  Animals  fed  this  hay  get  a  belly  full  of  stems,  little  actual  food. 


The  Gamble’s  Gone  From  Haying 


V 


THE  SEASON’S  OVER,  THE  HAYING’S  DONE 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvester  B.  Moore  of  Skowhegan,  Maine,  in  the  best 
tradition  of  American  farmers,  have  stored  their  bins  and  cellars 
and  mows  for  the  long  New  England  winter. 


THIS  CHARACTER,  with  a  sweet  tooth  and  sinister  motives,  will  cut  down  a  tree  to  fill  his  pail 
with  honey.  Hollow  trees  and  overgrown  fence  rows  once  sheltered  sufficient  bees  to  insure  a  fair 
yield  of  seed.  For  the  folly  of  felling  the  trees  and  clearing  the  fence  rows  the  farmer  must  pay. 
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THE  BUSY  LITTLE  BEE 


“NO  BEES,  NO  SEEDS,”  SAY  THE  SCIENTISTS 


A  FEW  years  ago,  Floyd  Brown,  a  Alsike,  medium  red,  white  Dutch  and  alfalfa,  and  various  beans) ;  apple,  pear, 

farmer  of  Green  County,  W  is.,  went  ladino  clovers  are  practically  self-sterile;  plum  and  cherry.  The  vegetable  crops  in¬ 
to  his  county  agent  with  a  problem  in  that  is,  they  do  not  fertilize  themselves  and  elude  cantaloupe,  squash,  cucumber  and 

clover  seed  production.  His  fertile  fields  are  dependent  upon  insect  pollination  to  pumpkin. 

grew  tall,  healthy-looking  crops  of  clover,  insure  cross-pollination  and  subsequent  The  pollination  job  necessary  for  an 

but  the  yield  of  seed  had  each  year  grown  seed  set.  Sweet  clover,  mammoth  red  do-  acre  of  legume  bloom  is  cosmic.  For  ex- 

smaller  until  it  reached  the  point  where  he  vers  and  alfalfa  vary  in  their  degree  of  ample,  an  acre  of  alsike  or  red  clover 

threshed  scarcely  enough  to  pay  for  the  self-fertility,  but  in  all  cases  are  dejiendent  blooms  contains  400,000,000  and  216,000,- 

operation.  on  insect  pollination  to  insure  self  and  000  florets  respectively.  To  have  100  per 

After  investigating  the  probable  reasons  cross-pollination  so  necessary  for  profit-  cent  pollination  occur,  each  floret  must  be 

for  the  decline,  the  agent  suggested  that  able  seed  yields.  visited  by  a  pollinating  insect.  Under  field 

Floyd  Brown  buy  several  colonies  of  bees  The  flower  structure  of  all  these  legumes  conditions  this  would  seldom  happen, 

and  set  them  up  near  his  clover  field.  Next  make  wind  pollination  a  negligible  factor.  However,  under  experimental  conditions 
autumn,  more  than  three  times  the  seed  In  the  mid-west,  crops  and  fruit  trees  where  100  per  cent  pollination  took  place 

he  had  threshed  the  preceding  year  was  almost  entirely  dependent  on  insects  for  with  alsike  clover  bloom,  yields  varying 

taken  from  the  field.  pollination  are  the  legumes  (the  clovers,  from  12*/^  to  as  high  as  20  bushels  of  seed 


RAIL  FENCES  and  hillside  woodlots  overgrown  with  weeds  and  brambles  will  invite  many  a  wild  bee  colony. 
Dogwood  and  wild  spring  flowers  will  give  them  a  good  start  until  the  clover  fields  come  into  bloom. 
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J'lir  H^s^  Luti.k  Bee 


A  WHIFF  of  rag  smoke  will  reduce  the  most  belligerent  bee  to  a  very  docile 
creature.  The  net  is  a  protection  against  absent  workers  returning  to  the  hive. 


I 

A  POLLEN-LADEN  bee  enters  this  trap  where  the  pollen  he  carries  is  brushed  off. 

It  is  then  checked  to  determine  what  kind  ^of  a  job  of  pollination  he  is  doing. 


an  acre  liavr  hi’on  Iiarvt'sti'd.  This  is  amaz¬ 
ing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tlu*  average 
lO-year  average  yield  of  alsike  seed  per 
aere  is  only  1 .6  hushel. 

Seed  Yieltl  Boosterl 

The  ten  year  average  yield  of  ilover 
seed  per  acre  in  tlie  midua'st  is  one  bush<'l 
\\  ith  inaximuin  insoct  pollination  and 
ideal  growing  conditions,  as  much  as  12 
bushels  per  acre  have  bt'en  grown  on  fields 
no  more  fertile  than  those  which  averaged 
one  fifth  of  that  when  the  bee  population 
was  inadeonate.  Let  us  see  what  that 
means  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  farmer. 
.\t  the  present  tiitie  red  clover  seed  is  sell¬ 
ing  f(U'  a  little  more  than  $20  a  bushel, 
This  includes  $!f..')n  per  acre  payment 
which  the  f«-deral  goviunment  is  paving  in 
order  to  rebuild  the  normal  supply  of  the 
s(*ed.  I'o  farmers  achieving  better  pollina¬ 
tion  this  return  |)er  acre  would  be,  at  a 
conservative  estimate,  more  than  three 
times  this  amount,  or  about  $60  more  per 
acre.  Incidentally,  an  average  yield  of 
seed  will  return  as  much  or  more  in  money 
than  if  the  clov-er  was  cut  for  hay. 

The  legume  |)ollinating  insects  may  be 
classed  in  two  groups;  namely,  the  natu¬ 
ral  pollinating  insects  over  which  we  have 
little  control;  and  the  honey  bee,  the  only 
domesticated  insect.  The  uncontrolled  pol¬ 
linating  insects,  which  play  a  meager  part 
in  legume  pollination,  are  bumblebees, 
solitarN'  bees,  flies,  butterflies  and  moths. 
If  you  would  go  into  an  ordinary  field  and 
collect  all  the  natural  pollinating  insects 
vou  would  possiMv  collect  not  more  than 
nine  in  an  hour.  If  the  fleld  is  sufficiently 
populated  to  insure  the  maximum  crop 
vou  would  need  to  collect  from  200  to  ilOO. 

in  our  grandfather’s  day  there  was  a 
yard  of  bees  on  every  farm  and  the  fields 
and  fence  rows  were  full  of  wild  bees* 
nests.  Both  the  honey  bee  and  the  wild 
bee  have  declined  in  recent  years  and  as  a 
result  there  has  been  a  very  definite  de¬ 
cline  in  the  quality  and  ipiantity  of  certain 
farm  crops,  particularly  (  lover  seed,  fruits 
.md  melons. 

^Vith  shortage  of  labor  on  the  farm,  the 
modern  farmer  is  more  pressed  for  time 
than  his  grandfather,  and  the  once-com- 
mon  bee  hives  are  disappearing  from  the 
traditional  sheltered  orchard  nook,  because 
of  the  occasional  care  reejuired.  The  wild 
bumblebee  is  suffering  a  like  fate  because 
fehce  rows'^and  stream  margins  have  been 
cleaned  up, ^pastures  grazed  to  the  grass 
roots,  and  wood  lots  cleared.  The  wild  bee 
has  no  place  to  nest. 

Since  man  in  his  stupidity  has  thrown  a 
wrench  into  nature’s  machinery  for  polli¬ 
nating  blossoms,  he  must  supply  the  miss¬ 
ing  pollinators  himself. 

No  TO-Hoiir  Week  ft»r  Bee 

f 

The  honeybee  is  ideally  fitted  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  pollination  job.  Its  social  organi¬ 
zation  makes  .possible  the  development  of 
enormous  colonies  which  may  be  placed  in 
ai^y  desired  location  iq  the  numbers  neces- 
sary^  The  honeybee’s  instinct  to  work 
everv'  waking  hour  is  an  asset  which  few 
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of  man’s  domt-sticated  creatures  have. 

There  are  four  ways  of  supplying  the 
honeybees  necessary  for  a  maximum  seed 
yield.  The  seed  grower  may  buy  a  yard  of 
bees  and  care  for  them  himself;  he  may 
rent  sufficient  colonies  from  a  bee  keeper 
during  the  blooming  season;  he  may  buy- 
package  bees,  releasing  them  each  season 
in  his  fields  and  writing  them  off  after  the 
crop  is  pollinated;  or  he  may  induce  a  bee 
keeper  to  move  a  yard  of  bees  to  his  farm 
in  return  for  a  free  apiary  site  near  an 
abundant  source  of  pollen  and  nectar. 

If  the  farmer  decides  to  be  his  own  bee 
keeper  he  will  find  there  is  much  to  learn, 
but  that  the  learning  is  interesting  and 
not  as  difficult  as  one  might  think,  for 
while  the  keeping  of  bees  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  re(|uires  long  experience  and  is 
a  full-time  job,  the  maintenance  of  a  few 
colonies  for  the  purpose  of  pollination  is 
little  more  than  a  matter  of  common  sense, 
a  few  ev'enings  with  a  book  on  bees,  and 
periodic  inspections.  I’he  total  amount  of 
time  needed  to  care  for  a  colony  of  bees  is 
surprisingly  small,  perhaps  an  afternoon 
three  times  a  year. 

There  is  a  county  agent  at  your  service 
in  every  county  in  every  state  in  the 
United  States.  If  he  cannot  answer  the 
problems  that  arise  while  you  are  learning 
to  care  for  your  bees  he  knows  someone 
who  can.  and  will  readily  ctxiperate  with 
you. 

Most  states  maintain  e.xtension  depart¬ 
ments  supplied  by  a  beneficent  govern¬ 
ment  which  deal  directly  with  the  farmer 
and  many  of  the  departments  offer  exten¬ 
sion  courses  in  bee  keeping. 

The  farmer  who  keeps  bees  for  the  pol¬ 
lination  of  crops  need  not  pass  up  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  taking  off  surplus  honey  for 
family  use,  and  to  sell  in  what  the  present 
time  is  a  greedy  market.  An  average  col¬ 
ony  of  bees  will  produce  50  to  100  pounds 
of  strained  honey  per  year  and  honey  is 
now  selling  at  retail  for  as  high  as  50  cents 
a  pound  in  fancy  packages.  Comb  honey 
is  selling  for  35  cents  a  pound. 

If  the  bee  population  needed  is  larger 
than  that  supplied  by  the  modest  number 
of  colonies  a  farmer  can  care  for  conveni¬ 
ently,  these  may  be  supplemented  by  the 
rental  of  colonies  from  bee  keepers.  .Any 
farm  agent  will  provide  the  names  of  rep¬ 
utable  bee  keepers  who  supply  this  service. 

Since  the  range  of  a  bee  is  not  much 
more  than  two  miles,  commercial  bee 
keepers  find  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  colonies  which  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  in  a  given  area.  Groups  of  colonies 
above  this  number  are  often  “farmed  out” 
to  orchardists  and  seed  growers.  They  are 
transported  to  and  from  areas  of  abundant 
nectar  and  pollen,  a  favorite  being  red 
clover  or  alsike  fields  coming  into  bloom. 

While  farmers  with  immense  fields  of 
legumes  find  package  bees  inadequate  for 
maximum  pollination,  many  orchardists 
and  small  farmers  rely  solely  on  this 
method. 


IN  EMPTYING  package  bees,  dump  some  over  the  queen  to  protect  her  against  chill. 


THEN  PLACE  the  remainder  near  the  hive  entrance.  They'll  soon  join  the  queen. 


POLLEN  AND  HONEY  left  by  former  tenonts  will  give  package  bees  a  good  start. 
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The  package  bee  industry,  a  relatively 
new  industry’,  has  had  a  great  success  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years.  I’he  industry  is  confined 
to  the  southern  states  because  the  ad¬ 
vanced  spring  season  permits  colonies  of 
bees  to  reach  near-swarining  strength  be¬ 
fore  weather  in  the  north  is  mild  enough 
for  extensive  brood  rearing. 

Package  bees  are  sold  by  the  pound  in 
two,  three  and  five  pound  lots  and  are 
shipped  by  express  or  mail.  If  they  are  to 
be  used  for  one  season  only  they  may  be 
placed  in  an  advantageous  spot  in  the  or¬ 
chard  or  green  house  in  the  original  ship¬ 
ping  package.  Larger  packages  should  be 
transferred  to  hives,  a  relativ’ely  simple 
operation.  If  you  want  to  do  this  you’ll 
need  a  hive,  which  can  be  bought  knocked 
down  at  any  country  hardware  store,  a 
smoker  and  a  net  to  drape  around  your 
hat  to  keep  the  bees  out  of  your  hair.  This 
whole  outfit  should  not  cost  you  more  than 
eight  or  ten  dollars. 

A  farmer  who  wishes  to  start  modestly 
in  bee  keeping  may  purchase  package  bees 
complete  with  queen,  and  by  the  proper 
care  can  increase  his  colonies  from  this 
original.  A  normal  increase  results  in  dou¬ 
ble  the  number  of  colonies  each  year,  each 
healthy  colony  being  divided  annually  and 
supplied  with  a  queen. 

Bee  equipment  can  be  purchased  from 
most  country  hardware  stores  and  from 
farmer  supply  houses.  It  might  be  wise  to 
caution  the  beginner  not  to  be  frightened 
by  the  vast  amount  of  literature  on  the 
subject  of  bee  keeping.  Start  with  simple 
instructions  to  beginners,  learn  from  ex¬ 
perience,  and  leave  the  heavy  volumes  and 
multitudinous  bulletins  for  later.  Some 
successful  bee  keepers  have  never  read  a 
book. 


BEES  do  net  require  palatial  homes.  This  Ozark  farmer  trapped  a  swarm  from 
a  bee  tree,  and  installed  it  in  a  home-made  hive  fashioned  from  a  hollow  log. 


V  'ife.  I  -. .  V 


A  COSMIC  NUMBER  OF  BEES  are  needed  to  pollinate  a  field  of  clover.  Each  acre  of  clover  contains 
216,000,000  florets  and  a  bee  must  visit  each  floret  to  pollinate  it  for  seed.  The  mileage  is  terrific. 
There  are  too  few  wild  bees  to  do  the  job  and  man  must  lend  a  hand  by  supplying  package  or  hive  bees. 
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How  Deep,  0  Lord,  How  Deep  ? 

By  J.  C.  HIDE 


OL  R  pioneer  forefathers  brought  with  either  in  the  winter  or  spring.  sod-land  is  to  be  broken  for  planting 

them  from  the  east  a  method  of  till-  2.  A  second  operation  to  further  pul-  other  crops,  a  deep  method  of  tilling 

age  or  seedbed  preparation  whi.  h  has  per-  verize  the  soil,  usually  done  with  a  spike  similar  to  mould-board  plowing  is  nec- 

sisted  until  recent  years.  For  generations  tooth  or  spring  tooth  harrow  or  disc.  essary. 

few  farmers  doubted  the  soundness  of  this  3.  Planting.  From  Connecticut  to  Kansas  farmers 

“Standard”  method  of  preparing  the  soil  This  method  with  minor  variations  and  used  about  the  same  method  of  tillage 

for  seeding.  .As  introduced  into  the  twelve  occasionally  with  some  additions  as  drag-  regardless  of  conditions.  Such  factors  as 

or  fifteen  states  of  the  middle  west,  the  ging  and  rolling  has  been  universally  fol-  depth  of  soil,  nature  of  the  subsoil,  depo- 

method  has  been  pretty  generally  as  fol-  lowed  in  preparing  the  soil  for  corn,  the  sition  of  crop  residues,  wind  hazard,  pre¬ 
lows:  stable  crop  of  the  middle  west.  Where  cipitation  and  necessity  of  weed  control 

1.  .A  mould-board  plowing  which  turns  wheat  follows  corn,  the  first  operation  have  had  little  influence  on  the  manner 

the  soil  and  sometimes  subsoil  to  a  depth  is  usually  omitted.  of  tillage. 

of  six  to  eight  inches.  Plowing  is  done  In  general,  farmers  believe  that  when  In  recent  years,  however,  soil  experts 
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How  Dkep,  ()  Lord,  How  Deep? 


with  the  aid  of  extension  departments 
and  county  agents  have  greatly  increased 
the  understanding  of  tillage.  Most 
farmers  now  know  that  different  crops, 
soils,  and  seasons  each  demand  varying 
procedures  and  methods. 

That  the  time  worn  methods  are  not  in¬ 
fallible  was  a  painful  discovery.  The  con¬ 
troversy  broke  into  books  among  which  is 
“Plowman’s  Folly.”  Neighbors  have  cooled 
toward  each  other  because  they  could  not 
agree  on  how  deep  to  plow,  what  tool  to 
use,  and  when  to  use  it. 

Farm  scientists  seek  to  convince  the 
average  farmer  that  tillage  is  his  own 
problem  for  his  own  particular  field  and 
that  he  must  apply  scientific  methods  in 
its  solution.  There  is  no  general  formula 
which  all  farmers  can  follow. 

H.M'  ARE  these  problems  of  till¬ 
age?  They  have  so  many  angles  that 
only  close  thinking  and  patient  practical 
application  of  all  the  factors  will  provide 
the  individual  farmer  with  the  answer  for 
his  ow’n  fields. 


It  is  probable  that  prehistoric  man  made 
two  observations  which  induced  him  to 
start  to  till  the  soil.  I’hesc  were:  First, 
that  seedling  plants  could  not  compete 
succeessfully  with  established  plants  and. 
second,  that  the  seed  had  to  have  good 
contact  with  moist  soil  in  order  to  ger¬ 
minate.  He  was  probably  unaware  that 
in  his  tillage  operation  he  had  also  in¬ 
fluenced  the  amount  of  water  that  en¬ 
tered  the  soil  during  rains  and  the 
amount  of  free  air  movement  in  the  soil. 
Students  of  the  soil  have  nailed  down 
four  major  objectives  of  tillage.  The  in¬ 
corporation  of  crop  residues  is  frequently 
included  as  a  fifth  objective. 

Weed  Control 

The  first  of  these  objectives,  “weed 
control,”  is  attained  when  competing 
plants  have  been  eliminated.  If  weeds 
are  well  established,  a  drastic  operation 
such  as  plowing  is  necessary.  How’ever, 
when  the  weeds  can  be  attacked  in  the 
seedling  stage,  a  much  simpler  opera¬ 
tion  usually  proves  successful,  .^n  estab¬ 


lished  perennial  weed  is  fre(|uently  too 
persistent  to  be  killed  with  one  operation. 
If  this  is  the  case,  cut  off  his  food  sup¬ 
ply.  Starve  him  to  death  by  killing  back 
the  food-producing,  above-ground  jiarts  of 
the  plant. 

.Apart  from  special  cases,  depth  of  till¬ 
age  is  not  particularly  important  for  weed 
control  and  because  shallow  tillage  is  less 
costly,  it  is  to  be  preferred.  To  kill 
undesired  plants,  the  time  of  tillage  is 
usually  more  important  than  depth.  In 
the  seedling  stage,  any  plant  is  easily 
killed.  Plants  arc  frequently  susceptible 
to  rough  treatment  at  particular  periods 
in  their  growth.  Timely  tillage  will  take 
advantage  of  any  such  period. 

Seedbed  Preparation 

In  the  preparation  of  a  seedbed,  we  aie 
always  drawing  a  compromise  among  .t 
number  of  opposing  factors  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  the  seed  itself  could  deter¬ 
mine  what  it  wants.  It  really  wants  to 
eat  its  cake  and  have  it,  too.  It  would  like 
moist  soil  closely  packed  around  it  but  it 


A  FIELD  of  finely  pulverized  soil,  with  all  crop  residue  plowed  under,  may  look  mighty  pretty  and  provide  a  good  seed  bed,  but  it 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  running  water.  Dust  storms  demand  an  unbelievable  ransom  from  exposed  soil. 
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VERY  SOON  after  primitive  man  dug  the  first  hole  in  v/hich  to  pla  nt  a  seed  he  found  in  the  forest  he  shifted  much  of  the  burden  of 
work  to  the  patient  ox,  but  he  has  only  recently  learned  that  there  is  more  to  cultivation  than  scratching  a  furrow  and  dropping  a  seed. 


would  also  like  to  have  necessary  air.  It  pulverized  soil  so  that  the  majority  of  the  few  specialized  crops  like  sugar  beets  and 

would  like  a  loose,  open  soil  through  air  spaces  are  not  too  much  in  excess  of  potatoes  require  a  soil  which  is  mellow  to 

which  rcKits  can  penetrate  readily,  but  it  the  size  of  the  seed.  Cultivation  beyond  a  considerable  depth  in  the  latter  states 

also  wants  the  moisture  which  closely  the  minimum  required  to  attain  these  of  their  growth  to  allow  normal  develop- 

packed  soil  brings  it.  It  would  like  a  conditions  is  wasted  effort  and  may  even  ment.  To  attain  this  it  is  frequently  nec- 

warm  seedbed,  but  without  the  excessive  result  in  either  excessive  erosion  or  crust-  cssary  to  cultivate  to  greater  depth  than 

evaporation  which  warmth  brings.  Thus,  ing  of  the  soil  surface.  is  required  for  other  crops, 

in  seedbed  preparation,  compromise  is  es-  yPie  amount  of  cultivation  necessary  to  seedbed  preparation  it  is  frequently 

sential.  attain  these  conditions  depends  on  the  important  to  have  the  different  opera- 

\Vhile  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  a  good  nature  of  the  soil.  In  sandy  soils,  or  fine  completed  in  time  to  allow  satis- 

seedbed  is,  we  know  that  the  seedbed  is  textured  soils  in  which  the  particles  are  factory  conditions  to  develop  for  seeding 

satisfactor>'  when  the  seed  makes  sufh-  grouped  together  into  fine  lumps  or  aggre-  crop.  Excessive  drying  is  likely  to  occur 

cient  contact  with  warm,  moist  soil  to  ??ates,  the  seedbed  is  easily  prepared.  In  following  plowing  or  similar  operations 

germinate  and  establish  itself  without  en-  heavy  puddled  soil  it  is  difficult  to  get  consequently  it  is  necessary  that  these 

countering  such  adverse  factors  as  a  sur-  the  large  lumps  broken  down  sufficiently  completed  so  that  the  desired  moisture 

face  crust  through  which  it  cannot  emerge,  without  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  " almost  invariably  be  received  pre- 

or  a  tight  layer  through  which  its  roots  processes  of  wetting  and  dicing  and/or  vious  to  seeding.  It  may  “rain  equally  on 

cannot  penetrate.  The  amount  of  work  freezing  and  thawing.  the  just  and  the  unjust”  but  the  wise  take 

necessary  to  establish  these  conditions  de-  Agronomists  agree  that  the  seedbed  advantage  of  ram  when  it  comes, 
pends  considerably  on  the  nature  of  both  should  be  firm.  Tillage  operations  which  Water  Intake 

the  seed  and  the  soil.  Large  seeds  will  loosen  the  soil  to  depths  greater  than  The  amount  of  water  that  can  enter  a 

usually  establish  themselves  in  a  moder-  those  at  which  the  seed  is  planted  should  soil  in  a  given  period  of  time  depends 

ately  lumpy  soil,  whereas  small  seeded  be  unnecessary  for  seedbed  preparation.  upon  the  size  of  the  openings  through 

crops  like  the  clover  must  have  a  well  .Again,  shallow  cultivation  is  in  order.  A  which  the  water  enters.  Because  fine- 
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How  Deep,  O  Lord,  How  Deep? 


textured  or  clayey  soils  have  a  greater 
amount  of  “pore  space”  between  particles 
than  coarse-textured  soils,  they  have 
greater  space  to  store  moisture,  hut  the 
openings  are  frequently  so  fine  that  it 
takes  water  a  long  time  to  enter  and  pass 
through  the  various  layers.  In  contrast,  the 
coarser  textured  sandy  soils  have  larger 
openings  through  which  the  water  passes 
more  rapidly.  It  does  not  always  follow, 
however,  that  fine-textured  soils  absorb 
water  slowly  and  for  that  reason  suffer 
from  excessive  run-off.  The  soil  particles 
frequently  exist  as  moderately  stable  clus¬ 
ters  or  aggregates  within  which  pore  spaces 
are  small  but  between  which  the  openings 
are  relatively  large.  Some  fine-textured 
soils  are  so  well  aggregated  that  they  take 
water  about  as  readily  as  open,  coarse- 
textured,  sandy  soils. 

During  beating  rains  it  is  not  infre¬ 
quent  to  have  the  soil  aggregates  broken 
down  after  which  the  fine  particles  are 
carried  into  the  openings  with  the  water, 
clogging  them,  and  more  or  less  water¬ 
proofing  the  soil  surface.  Because  cultiva¬ 
tion  breaks  the  soil  into  lumps  with  rela¬ 
tively  large  spaces  between  them,  it  has 
a  pronounced  effect  on  the  rate  at  which 
water  can  enter  such  soil. 

Once  the  cultivated  layer  is  saturated 
with  water,  the  rate  of  moisture  absorbed 
is  determined  by  the  rate  at  which  it  can 
enter  the  lower  layers.  Tillage  does  not  in¬ 
fluence  the  rate  at  which  water  enters  the 
lower  layers  except  when  the  surface  layer 
was  the  one  which  took  water  most  slowly. 
The  effect  of  the  tillage  persists  only  so 
long  as  the  large  openings  remain  effective 
or  until  the  lumps  break  down. 

Air  Ciroiilatitiii 

The  amount  of  air  than  can  move 
through  the  soil  is  determined  by  the  same 
factor  as  the  amount  of  water,  by  the  size 
of  the  soil  pores.  Yet,  because  the  pore 
space  may  be  occupied  by  both  air  and 
water,  it  follows  that  the  more  water  the 
soil  contains,  the  slower  will  be  the  move¬ 
ment  of  air.  Since  the  pores  of  fine-tex¬ 
tured  soils  which  are  not  well  aggregated 
become  almost  completely  filled  with 
water,  air  movement  in  these  soils  is  very 
limited  when  they  are  wet.  Openings  that 
are  not  more  than  about  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  will  not  contribute 
much  to  air  movement  during  wet  periods. 
Cultivation  seldom  appreciably  influences 
the  movement  of  air  in  layers  where  pore 
size  has  not  been  influenced. 

.Air  and  water  movement  in  the  soil  are 
so  closely  related  that  it  is  convenient  to 
discuss  together  the  influence  on  them  of 
depth  and  proper  timing  of  tillage.  The 
more  open  the  soil  the  more  readily  it  takes 
water,  and  the  greater  the  depth  of  this 
open  soil  the  more  water  it  will  take.  Thus, 
deep  cultivation  increases  the  amount  of 
water  that  will  be  taken  in  during  heavy 
rains,  but  so  long  as  the  rate  of  precipi¬ 
tation  docs  not  exceed  the  ability  of  the 
soil  to  take  water,  the  depth  of  cultivation 
has  no  influence. 


FOR  THREE  CENTURIES  the  soil  of  America  was  broken  by  some  variation  of  the  mould- 
board  plow  pulled  by  horses,  humans,  mules  or  oxen  in  various  combinations.  It  is  still 
the  favorite,  but  it  may  be  the  wrong  instrument  for  it  won’t  do  a  specialized  job. 


THERE’S  NO  REASON  why  a  man  can’t  use  his  head  to  save  his  feet.  A  plank  drag  with 
a  little  extra  weight  pulverizes  the  surface  for  a  good  seed  bed,  but  watch  for  wind 
erosion  and  quick  moisture  loss  from  increased  air  circulation. 
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Soils  arc  frecjucntly  excessively  wet  dur- 
in|E[  some  season  of  the  year.  I'liere  is  no 
tillable  operation  which  will  satisfactorily 
combat  this  condition  thouc:h  on  level 
lands  it  can  be  somewhat  alleviated 
throui^h  the  use  of  numerous  open  ditches. 

The  more  ojx’n  cultivated  soil  allows  a 
greater  exchange  of  air.  .Associated  with 
this  jcreater  aeration  will  be  greater  evap¬ 
oration.  Deep  cultivation,  by  inakinjEj  the 
soil  more  open,  decreases  run-off  but  in¬ 
creases  eva|)Oration.  Because  the  principal 
advantage  of  deep  tillage  is  to  increase 
the  soil’s  ability  to  take  water  and  exchange 
air,  soils  that  have  a  high  infiltration  ca¬ 
pacity  seldom  benefit  from  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  other  soils,  it  is  preferable  to  have 
the  soil  open  to  a  sufficient  depth  so  that 
excessive  run-off  does  not  oc'  ur  from  most 
rains.  It  is  always  desirable  to  break  up  a 
surface  crust  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
the  moisture  from  succeeding  rains  can 
more  readily  enter  the  soil.  So  long  as  the 
soil  is  reasonably  resistant  to  erosion,  cul¬ 
tural  practices  .that  allow  a  little  run-off 
from  heavv  rains  accomplish  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  methods  that  allow  the  same  loss 
of  water  through  evaporation. 

I'he  farmer  cannot  ovc-rlook  tlie  fact 
tliat  he  is  interested ,  in  the  economics  of 
the  moisture  problem  and  he  can  only  go 
as  far  with  a  particular  practice  as  eco¬ 
nomic  returns  will  justify.  It  frequently 
follows  that  cultivation  to  a  denth  of  six 
to  eight  iimhes  can  be  econoinicallv  justi¬ 
fied  because  of  the  increased  water  intake 
and  conse'utent  lowering  of  the  drought 
hazard.  Cultivation  to  greater  depth  does 
not  usually  bring  about  increased  yields 
and  it  is  rare  that  the  increase  is  sufficient 
to  meet  the  additional  cost.  .S-ibsoiling  sel¬ 
dom  pa  vs  for  its  cost  even  where  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  heavy  and  conusant.  Immediately 
following  tlie  ooeration.  diAiii"  is  liklv  to 
be  e.xcessive  and  nreparation  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  seedbed  is  di.^cult.  .After  a  relatively 
few  rains  the  subsoil  us”alk  runs  togetlior 
again  so  that  the  effect  does  not  persist 
for  sufficient  time  to  justify  the  practice. 

The  roots  of  most  crops  jjenetrate  the 
soil  to  a  dentil  of  four  or  more  feet.  Conse¬ 
quently  tillage  to  any  pra'  tical  deiith  will 
influence  only  a  small  part  of  the  root 
zone  of  plants.  So  long  as  adverse  factors 
are  absent,  increasing  the  depth  of  culti¬ 
vation  a  few  inches  could  not  be  ex|)ected 
to  h.'ive  much  influence  on  yield. 

Running  a  plow  or  other  blade  imple¬ 
ment  at  the  same  depth  vear  after  venr 
will  sometimes  cause  the  formation  of  a 
compact  layer  or  plow-pan  just  below  the 
cultivated  layer.  When  this  has  happened 
it  is  desirable  to  vary  the  depth  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  enough  to  break  up  this  dense  layer. 

(frop  Kesidiies 

Many  farmers  almost  completely  bury 
crop  residues  in  their  tillage  operation  by- 
plowing  them  under.  This  practice  has 
the  advantage  of  getting  the  residue  out  of 
the  way  of  subsequent  tillage  operations 
and  in  a  position  where  it  will  decomjx)se 
readily.  However,  covering  the  trash 


leaves  the  soil  surface  exposed  to  the 
beating  action  of  rain.  When  the  trash 
is  partially  worked  into  the  surface  or 
left  on  top  it  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  both 
wind  and  water  erosion  and  aids  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  forniation  of  a  surface  crust 
on  the  soil.  In  windy  areas  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  the  crop  residue  anchored 
bv  partial  burying  to  prevent  its  blowing 
off  the  surface.  Scientific  opinion  is  at 
present  divided  as  to  the  best  method  to 
handle  crop  residues. 

l*low  Type  Implements 

I’fi  what  extent  do  our  (  ultivating  im¬ 
plements  meet  these  objectives?  For  near¬ 
ly  one  hundred  years  the  plow  in  approx¬ 
imately  its  present  form  has  been  the 
best  known  implement  and  it  h;is  been 
used  as  a  standard  for  comparison.  In 
complete! V  inverting  the  soil  to  the  full 
depth  of  the  operation,  weeds  and  trash 
are  almost  completely  buried.  All  but 
the  most  persistent  weeds  are  killed.  Seeds 
of  the  current  crop  of  weeds  are  us"ally 
buried  to  such  a  depth  that  they  either  do 
not  germinate  nor  do  not  establish  strong 
plants.  However,  seeds  from  previous 
crops  of  weeds  are  usually  brought  to  a 
position  where  they  can  establish  them¬ 
selves.  The  operation  has  a  loosening  and 
|)ulverizing  action  and  consequently 
leaves  the  soil  in  excellent  condition  to 
take  in  water  and  exchange  air.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger  are  a  number  of 
disadvantages.  First,  the  soil  is  left  in  a 
condition  too  porous  for  a  satisfactory 
seedbed,  making  additional  tillage  nec¬ 
essary  before  a  crop  can  '^e  seeded.  Fhen, 
when  the  seedbed  is  finally  prepared,  the 
surface  is  free  from  trash  and  exposed  to 
th.e  beating  action  of  rain.  It  thus  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  either  erosion  or  surr.'>'-e  crusting. 
Vet.  under  many  conditions,  the  plow 
more  nearly  meets  the  objectives  of  till¬ 
age  than  any  otlier  single  implement.  Be¬ 


cause  of  the  large  volume  of  soil  moved, 
it  is.  however,  exjjensive  to  use,  the  cost 
being  about  double  that  of  listing  and 
one-third  more  than  one-way  discing. 

The  lister  is  similar  in  action  to  the 
plow,  but  only  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  surface  is  inverted  and  only  a  similar 
proportion  of  the  weeds  are  cut  off. 
While  many  of  the  weeds  that  are  not  cut 
off  are  killed  as  a  result  of  being  buried, 
rows  of  weeds  are  frecpiently  seen  in  lister 
ridges.  When  the  implement  is  used  on  the 
contour,  a  large  amount  of  water  can  be 
stored  on  the  surface  to  enter  the  soil  after 
the  storm.  The  .surface  is  left  in  a  ridged 
condition  and  must  he  leveled  and  worked 
down  for  crops  other  than  row  crops,  and 
this  entails  additional  expense.  The  limited 
amount  of  data  available  on  comparative 
draft  of  implements  indicate  that  the  cost 
of  listing  a  piece  of  land  should  be  about 
one-half  that  of  |)lowing,  since  only  half 
of  the  soil  is  moved. 

The  One-Way  Dise 

In  the  large  fields  of  the  wheat  section, 
the  one-way  disc  has  become  a  popular 
imi)lem('nt.  The  surface  soil  is  all  moved 
to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  but  is  not 
completely  turned;  consequently  weeds  are 
completely  cut  off  but  only  partially  bur¬ 
ied.  In  the  relatively  dry  conditions  that 
prevail  in  the  western  area,  this  results  in 
good  weed  control.  'Fhe  soil  is  pulverized 
much  more  than  with  the  plow,  and  this 
im|)lement  comes  closer  to  preparing  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  seedbed  in  one  operation  than 
any  other  implement.  The  finely  pulver¬ 
ized  soil  does  not  take  water  as  readily  nor 
allow  as  free  exchange  of  air  as  a  more 
cloddy  soil.  However,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  croj)  residue  is  only  partially  buried, 
so  that  crusting  is  less  likely  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  The  implement 
should  be  used  neither  when  the  .soil  is 
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Crop 

Moisture 

Condition 

Physical 
State  of  Soil 

Packing 

Depth  of 
Seeding 

Corn 

Damp 

Mod.  fine 

Firm 

I'/2-2'/2 

Wheat 

•• 

•• 

1  -2 

1  Oats  "  " 

•• 

I'/2-2 

Barley 

•• 

•• 

I'/2-2 

Rye 

•• 

1  -2 

1  Soybeans  "  ** 

•• 

1  -2 

Grain  sorghums 

1  -I'/j 

Beans  " 

" 

1  -2 

Peas  1 

•• 

1  -2 

Potatoes 

•• 

3  -4 

1  Flax 

Moist* 

Fine 

Hard 

y4-l'/4 

Sugar  beets 

Very  fine 

'/j-l 

Alfalfa  '  " 

'/j-l 

Clover  1 

•• 

'/2-I 

Timothy 

•• 

'/2-I 

Blue  grass  " 

•• 

'/2-I 

B.-^omegrass 

•• 

y4-l'/2 

*  Moisture  condition  «s  soon  «s  soil  can  be  worked  follow  inq  e  rain. 
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The  mould-board  plow  has  been  standard  for  centuries. 


Gang  plows  may  have  up  to  twelve  mould-board  plows  attached. 
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A  BASIN  LISTER  developed  to  fill  the  need  for  on  inexpensive  method  of  controlling  sur¬ 
face  run-off.  Dams  are  at  four  to  eight  feet  intervals.  Below,  melting  snow  has  filled  the 
basins  with  water  which  is  absorbed  until  the  basins  are  dry,  reducing  run-off  and  erosion 
to  a  minimum  and  conserving  the  water  for  the  dry  summer  months. 


e.xcessively  dry  nor  too  frequently  be¬ 
tween  crops  because  of  its  pulverizing  ac¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  av’oided  when  crop  resi¬ 
due  is  not  present  because  it  leaves  the 
soil  in  a  condition  susceptible  to  both  wind 
and  water  erosion. 

The  Blade  Type 

\'arious  sweep  or  blade  type  implements 
have  received  considerable  attention  re¬ 
cently.  These  implements  cut  under  the 
surface  without  turning  the  soil,  as  a  plow 
without  a  mould-board.  They  leave  a  max¬ 
imum  of  crop  residue  on  the  surface  and 
reduce  the  losses  from  both  water  and 
wind  erosion.  This  residue  protects  the 
surface  from  the  heating  action  of  the 
rain  and  consequently  reduces  surface 
crusting  and  increases  infiltration. 

In  the  operation  of  the  blade  type  im¬ 
plement,  if  any  part  of  the  blade  comes  to 
the  surface,  it  will  collect  trash  and  cause 
the  implement  to  clog.  To  prevent  this,  the 
blade  is  usually  run  at  a  depth  of  four  or 
more  inches.  Weed  control  is  satisfactory 
only  under  ideal  conditions  or  when  the 
operation  is  both  preceded  and  succeeded 
by  several  hot,  dry  days.  The  method  of 
tillage  is  consequently  adapted  to  only  the 
drier  areas  of  the  middle  west.  The  use  of 
a  rotary  hoe  behind  the  blade  implement 
usually  aids  greatly  in  weed  control  by 
loosening  many  of  the  weeds  from  the 
soil  that  otherwise  remains  on  their  roots. 
.After  the  first  tillage,  the  rod  weeder  can 
be  used  for  weed  control  and  aids  in  firm¬ 
ing  the  seedbed.  The  blade-type  of  imple¬ 
ment  has  many  desirable  characteristics, 
including  a  lighter  draft  than  the  plow. 
Models  so  far  developed  need  more  care¬ 
ful  field  adjustment  than  the  above  three 
basic  types  of  tillage  implements. 


"PLOW  DEEP  and  you  shall  have  to  sell  and  to  reap,"  an  adage  followed  by  the  farmer  who  plowed  this  furrow. 
The  clay  subsoil  will  dilute  the  topsoil,  cause  it  to  pack,  and  result  in  little  benefit  to  the  crop. 


Factors  in  Crop  Cultivation 

Row  crops  should  be  cultivated  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  measure  to  control  weeds  and 
increase  the  intake  of  water.  Contrary  to 
general  belief,  formation  of  a  mulch  on 
top  of  the  soil  does  little  to  conserve  mois¬ 
ture.  On  soils  that  have  a  tendency  to 
crust  and  become  relatively  imperv’ious  to 


water,  a  light  cultivation  opens  them  so 
they  are  less  subject  to  loss  of  water 
through  run-off  during  the  next  rain. 

W’ith  regard  to  new  tillage  develop¬ 
ments,  every  farmer  should  remember  that 
many  implements  which  look  good  in  the¬ 
ory  have  been  developed  and  discarded. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  purchase  a  new  type 
of  implement  until  it  has  been  adequately 


tried  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
where  it  is  to  be  used.  While  it  should  not 
be  assumed  that  our  cultivating  imple¬ 
ments  are  perfect,  it  is  probable  that  the 
outstanding  development  in  tillage  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  near  future  will  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  adaptation  of  the  present  typ>es  of  im¬ 
plements  to  tractor  use. 
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SUNDAY  CHURCH  COIN’  relieves  the  monotony  of  a  week  spent  in  the  hillside  corn  patch.  Families  on  lonely  hill  farms  put  on 
their  Sunday  best  and  meet  their  neighbors  from  the  next  ridge,  walking  miles  to  the  little  church  in  the  dale.  The  procession  grows 
as  it  nears  the  church.  A  person  can  store  up  a  heap  of  words  in  a  week,  more  than  he  can  spill  out  on  the  way  to  church. 


WE  GIT  ALONG 

I  LIFE  IN  1HE  TENNESSEE  HILLS 

I 

j  t'oLKS  realized  how  many  Tennessee  stare.  The  Tennessee  mountaineer  is  no  Where  soil  is  thin  and  stony,  man  and 

I  hill  people  there  were  when  war  sniveling  p)oor  white.  He’s  pure  Anglo-  beast  are  long  and  lean.  Tennessee  ridge 

,  plants  began  to  pay  $l  an  hour  for  com-  Saxon  and  very  proud  of  it.  His  kin  folk  soil  is  good  for  pasture,  but  unless  it  is 

mon  labor.  They  came  running  down  the  have  lived  in  the  same  community  for  a  rotated,  manured  and  chemically  fertilized 

I  mountain  in  a  steady  stream  to  Oak  Ridge  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  when  the  war  it  finally  peters  out  and  won’t  grow  any- 

I  where  the  atom  bomb  was  made,  to  plants  closed  he  went  back  home  and  thing  but  weeds.  Up  in  the  hills  chemical 

j  Wright’s  where  the  B-29  motors  used  to  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  fertilizer  and  rotation  used  to  be  furriner’s 

roll  off  the  assembly  lines,  and  to  a  hun-  For  back  home  nothing  had  changed.  talk.  Lately  Uncle  Sam  has  been  doing 

dred  big  and  little  plants  around  the  Pa  still  farms  with  one  mule;  Ma  helps  some  tall  talking  about  such  things  and 

middle  west.  him  in  the  forenoon  and  the  young’uns  the  hill  people  are  listening. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  Tennessee  take  care  of  each  other.  The  house  To  back  up  talk,  he  built  22  dams  in  the 

exodus  went  into  reverse  and  the  hill  nestling  into  the  ridge  near  Cumberland  Tennessee  valley  with  the  idea  of  supply- 

f)eople  went  back  home.  Behind  them  Gap  is  guiltless  of  shine  and  paint.  The  ing  cheap  power  and  holding  back  the 

•  they  left  a  legend.  The  unkindest  part  of  gate  down  by  the  road  swings  on  one  floods  so  that  silt  washed  down  from  the 

j  this  legend  dealt  with  a  confusion  that  hinge  and  the  cross  bar  won’t  carry  a  ridges  wouldn’t  be  stolen  from  the  valleys. 

linked  the  Tennessee  mountaineer  with  man’s  weight.  The  road  to  the  house  is  Having  produced  electricity  of  undreamed 

the  Kentucky  Hill-Billy,  the  poor  white  dusty  in  summer,  muddy  in  spring,  icy  in  of  horse  power,  the  government  set  to 

Cracker,  and  the  Tar  Heel.  City  dwellers  winter.  A  man’s  work  is  done  by  his  mule,  work  to  free  the  minds  of  men  before  it 

soon  learned  to  spot  the  latter  by  their  un-  his  woman  and  himself.  The  struggle  is  could  free  the  man  from  his  mule, 

kept  children,  their  thin,  tawdry  clothes,  for  existence,  and,  among  the  more  will-  .A  program  to  educate  the  hill  fanner  in 

their  loping  gait  and  uncomprehending  ful.  for  self  respect.  nuxlern  methods  was  set  up.  County  agri- 


We  Git  Alonc 


SINVrrEI)  0\’EI{  AIVlEKKiA  are  fsroiips  of  farming  people 
who,  hecaust*  of  geography,  s^oil  and  eiiltiiral  heritage  have 
tieveloped  w'ays  of  life  vastly  different  from  wliat  we  think 
of  as  typically  Ainerieaii.  This  is  tlie  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  exploring  tin*  lives  of  these  groups  of  American 
fanners. 


I'he  ridge  fanner  may  yearn  for  tfie 
fertile  valley  or  rich  river-bottom  land  but 
seldom  does  he  acquire  it.  for  he  finds  it 
hard  enough  to  make  both  ends  meet,  let 
alone  to  lay  aside  enough  for  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  bottom  land  farm. 


which  means  that  the  owner  of  the  ridge 
farm  has  to  tend  more  acres  of  land  and 
still  get  along  with  far  less  total  yield.  It 
was  one  of  these  ridge  farmers  whe  said: 

“If  a  man  ain’t  got  him  a  little  White 
Lightnin’  business  on  the  side  up  here  in 
these  ridges  he  can  jist  naturally  work  his- 
self  to  death  and  starve  to  death  while  he’s 
doing  it.” 


cultural  agents  preach  of  turning  the 
ridges  into  pasture  and  getting  row  crops 
away  from  hillside  land.  Behind  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  tax  money  from  every  state,  every 
individual  in  the  Union;  the  brains  of  all 
its  scientists,  the  energy  of  its  engineers. 
Behind  the  mountaineer  is  the  stubborn¬ 
ness  of  ignorance,  the  unreasoning  sinews 
of  superstitution,  and  the  clannish  desire 
to  be  let  alone.  Thinking  must  be  changed 
about  cropping,  tillage,  green  manuring, 
chemical  fertilizers.  On  the  ridges  pas¬ 
tures  must  be  developed  and  stock  raising 
and  dairying  substituted  for  the  old-time 
"eneral  farming. 


No  Introvert,  This  .Mountaineer 

The  I’ennessee  mountaineer’s  great  re¬ 
deeming  feature  is  his  sense  of  humor.  He 


The  Ridge  Farmer’s  Lot  Is  Hard 

But  in  the  steep  stoney  hills  of  the  back 
country  changes  will  come  but  slowly.  A 
man  whose  father  had  to  shoot  his  way  to 
and  from  his  corn  field  is  likely  to  be  stern 
in  his  judgments.  In  the  struggle  to  live  in 
the  East  Tennessee  hill  country,  people 
have  been  moulded  into  flintier  individuals 
than  fofks  to  whom  life,  love  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness  has  come  more  easily. 

People  are  like  the  land  on  which  they 
live.  The  man  who  wrests  his  liv’elihood 
from  Mother  Earth  must  be  rugged,*  re¬ 
sourceful  and  tireless,  and  if  his  land  be 
good,  he  will  prosper. 

There  is  a  great  variation  in  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  East  Tennessee’s  soil.  Low 
valley  land  is  unusually  fertile  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  high  yield,  as  'much  as  125  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre.  The  man  who  owns 
one' of  these  valley  farms  is  generally  quite 
■well  off,  and  yet  bis  adjoining  neighbor 
whose  (arm  runs'  high-ypon  'the  clay  ridges 
is  liktly  to  work*  far’  harder^n'd  be  much 
pol)r?r.  His ’land  may  produce  no  more 
■than*  fifteen  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 


LITTLE  TENNESSEE  MAN,  how  now?  What  will  the  atom  bomb  and  the 
asphalt  highway  and  the  TVA  do  for  you  —  and  what  will  you  do  for  them? 
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WHEN  JOE  CLARK  showed  this  photograph  to  the  owner  of  a  hill  form  he  was  self-conscious  and  embarrassed.  He  had 
never  before  noticed,  he  said,  how  badly  his  gate  neededrepairs.  Now  it  swings  wide  and  true  —  on  store  hinges. 


accepts  as  part  of  the  job  tragedies  that  corn  as  he  likes — why  should  the  govern-  is  lucky  if  he  survives  the  subsequent  am- 

would  floor  his  city  cousin  and  he  can  ment  object  should  he  distill  its  juice  for  bush  and  it  is  almost  as  serious  to  court 

laugh  at  himself.  He’s  a  very  sociable  sort  his  profit  and  pleasure?  He  makes  White  an  engaged  woman  as  it  is  to  steal  a  wife. 

I  of  a  critter  who  spends  what  little  spare  Lightnin’  from  com  squeezins  in  his  Cuttin’s  for -such  violations  of  propriety 

time  he  has  a-chinning  with  his  neighbors.  “coffee  mill”  and  regards  it  as  an  ethical  are  by  no  means  uncommon  and  the  grand 

In  his  small  talk,  there  is  a  vein  of  philos-  way  to  eke  out  an  honest  living.  jury  runs  into  a  stone  wall  of  silence  when 

ophy,  humor  and  understanding  of  life.  Book  laws  are  not  easily  enforced  in  the  it  attempts  to  investigate.  An  informer  is 

Tales  about  the  Tennessee  mountaineer  hills.  If  they  are  unpopular  they  meet  roughly  handled  and  an  occasional  mule 

usually  revolve  around  the  op>eration  of  an  with  a  passive  resistance  which  stumps  the  thief  meets  homespun  justice  in  a  kanga- 

illicit  still  hidden  in  a  gully  deep  among  enforcement  officers.  Red  points  and  roo  court.  Disloyalty  is  a  cardinal  offense 

the  hills  and  battles  with  revenue  agents  rationing  never  did  make  local  sense.  If  in  the  hills. 

come  to  destroy  them.  There  are  some  a  man  had  a  fat  hog  and  needed  meat,  he  Folklore  abounds,  as  it  does  in  all  iso¬ 
stills  in  the  Tennessee  hills,  but  that  the  butchered  it  and  that  was  that.  Far  more  lated  communities.  Their  ballads,  some 

mountaineer  flaunts  the  authority  of  the  real  is  a  parcel  of  unwritten  laws  which  with  origins  in  old  England,  are  sung  to 

United  States  Government  just  for  the  are  enforced  with  swift  and  sure  justice.  the  accompaniment  of  a  banjo  or  a  fiddle 

.  hell  of  it  is  an  injustice.  To  him  the  game  The  position  of  women  in  the  family  and  and  tell  of  gun  wars  with  the  revenuers, 

^  that  abounds  in  the  forests  and  the  corn  community  is  hedged  by  a  realistic  local  violent  death,  and  unrequited  love.  Sung 

I  that  grows  on  the  hillsides  are  for  his  use,  unwritten  code.  She  is  still  regarded  as  a  in  a  minor  key,  they  are  filled  with  sad- 

)  the  fruits  of  his  efforts.  He  reasons  that  chattel,  subject  to  the  desires  of  her  man.  ness  and  yearning.  One  of  the  favorites 

I  he  may  make  corn  pone  or  mush  from  his  The  man  who  borrows  another’s  w’oman  is  “On  Top  of  Old  Smoky.” 
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WHETHER  YOU  GO  TO  SCHOOL  on  the  back  of  a  bony  mule  or  scoot  up  hill  and  down  dale  with  your  brothers 
and  sisters,  book  learnin'  doesn’t  come  eosy  in  the  Tennessee  hills.  The  rod  is  not  spared  in  administering  the 
Three  R's  and  there's  plenty  of  home  work  after  supper.  Education  is  solid  and  fundamental  —  no  cafeterias,  but 
lunch  in  a  tin  pail  —  no  easy  road  to  learning,  but  if  you're  at  the  foot  of  the  class  your  social  standing  is  gone. 


i 


I'HE  HIGHER  FLIGHTS  of  learning,  abstract  science,  and  the  place 
of  the  Lake  Poets  in  English  literature,  are  surpluses  in  the  Ten* 
iiessee  liills.  But  to  he  able  to  read  and  write  and  ligger  is  a  burning 
desire  to  be  fulfilled  by  trudging  miles  in  the  morning,  more  miles 
after  school,  barefooted  over  the  hill  paths.  Schools  are  open  only 
in  the  winter  months,  when  there  is  no  work  in  the  fields. 
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MILKING  the  family  cow,  tending  the 
kitchen  garden,  are  woman's  work  and 
the  Tennessee  hill  girl  soon  learns  how 
to  do  these  chores.  She  may  wear  bobby 
sox,  for  she  goes  to  the  movies,  but  she 
isn't  a  Bobby  Soxer.  She  marries  young 
and  knows  hard  work  is  the  rule  of  the  hills. 


HE  WORKS  from  the  time  he  con  walk;  he 
makes  a  full-time  farm  hand  at  fourteen. 
His  wardrobe  is  a  hickory  shirt  and  a  pair 
of  blue  jeans  for  week-days,  a  white  shirt 
and  a  store  suit  for  Sundays.  Juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  is  rare  because  there  is  no  idle¬ 
ness.  Play-time  is  short  —  a  possum  hunt, 
a  church  social,  a  sorgum  boil-off. 
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We  Git  Along 


A  HOUSEWIFE  who  doesn't  feed  her  brood  well  loses  caste  in  the  Tennessee  hills  and  the  next  best  thing  to  being  a  good 
neighbor  is  to  set  o  good  table.  Alchemists  of  Tennessee  wood-burning  kitchen  stoves  transform  turnip  tops,  corn  meal,  and 
sow  belly  into  delicacies  that  stick  to  the  ribs.  Tennessee  boys  make  good  soldiers  —  they’re  tough  and  they  shoot  straight. 


On  Top  of  Old  Smoky 

On  top  of  old  Smoky, 

All  covered  with  snow 
I  lost  my  true  lov-ver 

Come  a  courtin’  too  slow. 

On  top  of  old  Smoky, 

I  went  there  to  weep 
A  false  hearted  lov-ver 
Is  worse  than  a  thief. 

For  a  thief  he  will  rob  you 
.And  take  what  you  ha-ve 
But  a  false  hearted  lov-ver 
Will  send  you  to  your  grave. 

She’ll  hug  you  and  kiss  you 
And  tell  you  more  lies 
Than  the  cross-ties  on  a  railroad 
Or  the  stars  in  the  skies. 

On  top  of  old  Smoky, 

All  covered  with  snow, 

I  lost  my  true  lov-ver 

Come  a  courtin’  too  slow. 


He  Lives  Near  the  Stars 

In  adversity  man  turns  to  God.  The  hill 
people  have  perhaps  had  more  than  their 
share  of  adversity  and  they  have  learned 
how  to  supplement  their  own  rugged  ef¬ 
forts  with  divine  help.  Sunday  church  and 
mid-week  prayer  meeting  are  as  much  a 
part  of  life  in  the  Tennessee  hills  as  daily 
chores.  Their  attitude  toward  God  is  a 
simple  fundamentalism  unclouded  or  un¬ 
contaminated  by  such  niceties  as  question¬ 
ing  a  figure  of  speech.  Old  Bishop  Asbury 
set  the  pace  for  this  attitude  soon  after  the 
Revolutionary  War  when  he  rode  225,000 
miles  through  the  Great  Smoky  region, 
preaching  hell’s  fire  and  brimstone  and  the 
ephemeral  nature  of  man’s  tenure  on 
earth.  Heaven  comes  very  near  to  the  tops 
of  the  Tennessee  hills  and  God  isn’t  so 
far  away  but  that  the  poorest  of  ridge 
runners  can  talk  to  Him  when  the  corn 
crop  fails  and  the  young  ’uns  go  hungry. 

Church  going  is  often  the  only  social 
event  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  labor 
of  the  seasons. 

Sunday  mornings  the  mountaineer 


usually  gets  to  church  two  or  three  hours 
before  meetin’  time.  Lounging  in  the 
shade  or  gathered  around  the  pot  bellied 
stove,  according  to  the  weather,  he  ex¬ 
changes  news,  views  and  philosophy  with 
his  neighbors. 

Recently  at  one  of  these  pre-meetin’  dis¬ 
cussions  the  topic  turned  to  the  origin  and 
nature  of  man.  .After  several  others  had 
explained  their  interpretation  of  man. 
Uncle  Henry’  Welch  said  that  to  him  man 
was  like  the  trees  of  the  forest. 

“Some  trees,”  he  said,  “like  the  dog¬ 
wood,  for  instance,  never  bear  fruit.  They 
are  put  here  only  to  be  beautiful.  And 
there  are  people  like  that.  .And  there  are 
trees  whose  chief  purpose  on  earth  is  to 
bear  fruit  and  be  practical.  .And  there  are 
people  like  that.  .And  there  are  trees  that 
grow  crooked,  scrawny,  shapeless  and  ugly 
because  their  seeds  were  planed  in  stony 
ground.  These  trees  can  never  hope  to  be 
either  beautiful  or  practical.  .And  there 
are  people  like  that.  .And  there  are  a  few 
trees  that  are  thorny  and  treacherous  and 
bring  only  grief  and  despair  to  those  who 
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A  PENNY  SAVED  is  a  penny  earned  and  if  you  make  your  own  broom  you  won’t  hove  to  walk  five 
miles  to  the  grocery.  The  broom  corn  was  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden,  the  broom  stick  is  o  hickory  sapling. 
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HOUSE  AND  GARDEN.  A  little  corn  for  the  cornbreod,  potatoes  and  turnips  and  perhaps  a  row  of  zinnias.  Not  much  cash  money 
but  food  for  man  and  beast,  a  snug  cabin,  and  a  jallopy.  Design  for  existence,  repeated  over  and  over  in  the  Tennessee  hills. 


We  Git  Along 


A  MAN  can’t  git  along  on  a  poor  ridge  farm.  He  works  hisself  to  death  and  starves  while  doing  it.  He  takes  his 
own  corn,  makes  squeezins,  biles  it  off  and  runs  the  vapors  through  the  cold  waters  from  a  mountain  spring.  It's 
honest  work  from  honest  corn,  and  he  sees  no  law  breakin’  in  it,  but  Uncle  Sam  takes  a  different  point  of  view. 


come  in  contact  with  them.  .And  there 
are  people  like  that.  Then  there  are  the 
trees  of  the  forest.  The  noble  trees  that 
the  poets  sing  about.  The  tall  straight 
timber.  And  there  are  people  like  that.” 

There  was  a  long  silence  as  the  folks 
about  pondered  these  profound  thoughts. 
Finally,  Uncle  A1  Shipley  shifted  his  cud 
of  tobacco,  looked  off  into  the  faraway 
distance  and  said,  “Yes,  Henry,  and  just 
about  all  the  tall,  straight  timber  has  been 
cut  out,  too.” 

The  mountaineer  delights  in  the  alhday 
singin’  with  dinner  on  the  ground.  Corn 
huskin’s,  bean  shellin’s,  apple  peelin’s  and 
pie  and  box  socials  are  his  fun.  .And  in 
the  fall  he  loves  to  gather  round  the  boil¬ 
ing  molasses  vat  and  spin  yarns  or  play 
singing  games  in  the  moonlight.  .And 
around  the  glowing  hunters’  fire  he  likes 
to  listen  to  the  music  of  his  hounds  as  they 
send  Mr.  Fox  scurrying  over  ridge  and 
dale.  .And  it  is  here,  or  at  the  general 
store,  while  the  hounds  are  out  of  hearing, 
that  he  tells  the  tall  tales  that  he  loves  so 
well. 

Tales  from  the  Tennessee  Woods 

Often  the  tales  are  of  possum  huntin’. 
Well,  possum  huntin’  is  really  a  boy’s 


sport.  But  any  man  or  boy  who  has  never 
been  possum  huntin’  has  missed  a  large 
hunk  of  the  sport  that  God  intended  he 
should  suffer  and  enjoy.  Joe  Clark,  who 
made  the  photographs  on  these  pages, 
writes : 

“I’ll  never  forget  one  night  when  me 
and  my  brother  Junebug  and  Luke  Wright 
all  went  on  a  possum  hunt.  We’d  been  out 
hardly  two  hours  before  we  were  headed 
for  home  with  four  beautiful  critters  and 
hearts  as  light  as  any  barefoot  boy  ever 
toted,  when  suddenly  our  dog  treed  again, 
this  time  in  a  huge  white  oak  tree.  We 
were  just  about  to  pass  that  one  up  when 
we  discovered  the  eyes  of  a  big  raccoon 
peering  down  at  us  from  the  very  top  of 
the  tree. 

“Now  a  coon  is  a  prize  that  no  possum 
hunter  ever  passes  up.  So  we  set  to  work, 
by  turns,  at  chopping  down  the  tree.  One 
chopping  while  the  other  two  held  the 
possums. 

“.After  about  four  hours,  when  our 
hands  were  thoroughly  blistered  and  we 
were  completely  exhausted  from  choppin’, 
the  tree  started  to  fall.  Just  at  that  instant 
one  of  the  possums  that  Junebug  was 
a-holding  decided  to  have  itself  some  fun 


by  climbing  up  its  tail  and  gnawing  on 
Junebug’s  hand.  And  Junebug  started 
yelling  bloody  blue  murder. 

“I  immediately  droppied  the  two  ani¬ 
mals  I  was  a-holdin’  and  rushed  to  June¬ 
bug’s  rescue.  But  it  seems  that  Junebug’s 
other  jjossum  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
fray,  for  just  as  I  arrived  he  sank  his 
fangs  into  my  thigh.  And,  instead  of  help¬ 
ing  Junebug  get  loose  from  possum  num¬ 
ber  one,  I  began  helping  him  yell  for  help. 

“As  the  tree  measured  its  length  on  the 
ground  the  possums  decided  that  they  had 
had  enough  fun  for  one  night  and  ambled 
off  into  the  woods. 

“The  three  of  use  then  rushed  down  ^o 
see  what  happened  to  our  coon  only  to 
learn  that  he  too  had  escaped.  And  the 
tree  had  fallen  on  our  dog  and  killed  him. 

“On  the  way  home  the  oil  burned  out 
of  our  lantern  and  we  were  lost  to  wander 
barefoot  in  a  briar  field  for  three  hours 
before  finding  the  house.  And  the  next 
morning  pappy  pulled  us  out  of  bed  and 
tanned  onr  hides  because  we  forgot  to 
bring  home  the  axe.” 

Even  .4s  You  and  I 

Those  first  Tennessee  hill  people  might 
have  been  the  great  grandfathers  and 
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FLi>  FOK  ALL  AT  A  SOKGLM  BOIl^OFF 
The  husiiiei^s  of  making  !!<orguiii  mola^ise^  often  a  coniinunal  under¬ 
taking.  The  ooinmunity  pooh  labor  to  cut  the  cane,  haul  it  to  the 
pre!»!»,  strain  and  hoil  off  the  juice.  Far  into  the  night  the  steam  rises 
from  the  boiling  juice.  Then  as  the  cans  of  thick  syrup  are  divided 
and  loaded  into  the  wagons  for  the  trip  home,  the  celebrating  begins, 
lasts  until  dawn. 


Then  it  is  strained  and  boiled  off  in  shallow  pans. 


AFTER  THAT  the  fun  begins,  the  singing  and  the  dancing  games. 
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as  rare  in  the  life  of  a  youth  as  his  first  kiss  —  the  triumphant  hound,  the  kerosene  lantern,  the  possum  caught  short  and  forced  to 


tree  in  a  sapling,  the  fall  moon  hanging  on  the  top  of  Old  Smoky.  A  photograph  like  this  comes  only  once  in  a  coon's  age. 
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OLD  BISHOP  ASBURY  made  the  first  pattern  for  a  mountain  preacher  —  a  stern  man,  demanding  week-day  as  well  as 
Sunday  religion  —  preaching  eternal  sin,  hell's  fire  and  brimstone,  and  the  power  of  prayer.  Sinner,  set  yourself  welcome. 


great  grandmothers  of  the  people  of  In-  formula  that  a  man  who  wears  store  the  soil  on  which  they  are  raised,  the  lack 

diana  and  Illinois  and  Ohio  had  their  clothes  on  week  days  and  smells  like  he  of  luxury’,  the  school  house  with  its  simple 

wagons  not  broken  down  or  their  horses  has  just  come  from  a  barber  shop  on  equipment  of  birch  rod,  pencil  and  paper, 

perished  on  the  rough  Wilderness  Trail.  Saturday  night  is  a  slicker  of  some  sort  the  superstitions  that  are  handed  down 

Forced  to  drop  out  of  the  procession  surg-  who  just  can’t  be  worth  a  lot.  and  ingrained  in  the  young,  the  lack  of 

ing  toward  the  lush  and  fertile  lands  of  This  tradition  of  the  dignity  of  the  easy  communication  with  their  neighbors, 

the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  the  first  calloused  palm  and  the  bended  back  is  and  the  communal  “oneness”  which  these 

hill  people  built  their  cabins  in  the  strong  in  the  Tennessee  hills.  There  is  things  breed  make  them  feel  dilTerent 

pleasant  valleys  beyond  the  Gap.  .After  the  no  other  way  to  make  a  living  on  those  from  “people  in  the  valley”  and  serve  to 

choice  bottom  lands  were  taken  the  ridges  except  to  work  for  it  and  a  man  set  the  Tennessee  mountain  man  as  a 

patches  of  corn  and  tobacco  crawled  up  who  doesn’t  smell  of  honest  sweat  must  creature  apart. 

the  thin-soiled  ridges.  have  come  by  his  living  in  some  dishonest  But  his  influence  is  with  us,  for  he  feeds 

It  was  those  ridge  people  who  set  the  and  underhanded  way.  his  culture  into  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 

tradition  that  man  shall  earn  his  bread  That  is  why  the  outlander  is  often  not  can  life,  and  we  aflfect  him  just  as  he 

by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Today  they  welcomed  with  the  same  cordiality  which  affects  us. 

know  the  same  thin  soil,  the  hot  summers,  in  acorded  strangers  elsewhere.  The  Three  R’g  Were  Adequate 

the  bleak  winters  and  the  everlasting  What  makes  these  hill  people  so  dif-  A  predominantly  rural  population  has 
necessity  to  work  like  the  devil  to  make  ferent  from  the  rest  of  us?  The  cultural  little  every-day  need  for  the  higher  flights 

both  ends  meet.  That  tradition  carries  the  heritage  they  receive  from  their  parents,  of  education.  A  farmer  does  a  little 
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figgerin’,  he  reads  the  almanac  and  the  is  in  the  portion  of  Tennessee  first  dis-  ing.  If  a  dead  body  doesn’t  get  stiff  right 

newspaper  from  the  county  seat  and  an  covered  and  settled  by  white  men.  Many  away,  there  will  be  another  death  in  the 

occasional  letter  from  kinfolk  away  in  the  old  time  hand  hewn  log  cabins  still  stand  family.  A  buckeye  or  shriveled  potato  is 

city.  The  schools  in  the  Tennessee  hills,  with  their  chinking  still  intact.  effective  in  preventing  rheumatism, 

until  recent  years,  were  concerned  with  Occasionally  the  women  plant  old-  “Store”  trucks  visit  farms  in  some  lo- 

little  more  than  the  three  R’s  and  the  fashioned  vegetable  gardens  with  a  row  calities  twice  a  month.  These  trucks, 

highest  scholastic  accomplishment  was  to  of  pieplant,  horseradish  and  sage  down  the  stocked  with  groceries  and  medicine,  carry 

be  able  to  spell  down  the  community  at  middle — flanked  on  either  side  by  beans,  their  poultry  department  on  the  roof.  Salt 

winter  spellin’  bees.  School  houses  were  potatoes,  yams,  corn  and  onions.  Some-  is  the  storeman’s  best  seller.  Manufactured 

one-room  log  structures  until  roads  were  times  an  ancient  picket  fence  guards  the  brooms  are  of  little  interest  to  many 

improved,  and  buses  began  hauling  the  vegetable  garden  from  chickens.  families  who  still  make  their  own. 

mountain  children  to  modern  centralized  There’s  a  heap  of  ancient  superstition  There  is  practically  no  urban  popula- 

schools.  But  even  in  the  old  days  the  floating  around  the  Tennessee  hills,  some  tion  in  Claiborne  County’s  445  square 

primitive  educational  system  produced  of  it  with  roots  in  Anglo-Saxon  England.  miles,  and  in  the  past  ten  years  the  24,657 

some  good  men,  men  with  character  whose  Some  people  insist  that  a  cricket’s  raspin’  population  has  grown  by  only  300.  The 

abilities  made  up  for  the  lack  of  refine-  foretells  death.  A  sneeze  before  breakfast  average  farm  is  55  acres  and  of  the  3,100 

ment  in  their  education.  Cordell  Hull  is  means  visitors  are  coming.  An  itching  individual  farms,  non-whites  own  only  37. 

from  this  stock  and  no  one  has  ever  be-  nose  means  the  same  thing.  If  a  black  cat  Looking  over  the  county  at  night  from  a 

lieved  that  Cordell  Hull  suffered  from  any  crosses  one’s  path  its  spell  can  be  broken  hill-top  the  soft  Igiht  of  oil  lamps  shinu 

lack  of  ability  or  training  even  in  the  by  turning  around  and  spitting  twice.  To  from  2,900  farms;  electric  lights  from  200. 

precious  courts  of  Europe.  roll  three  times  towards  the  call  of  the  first  Half  the  latter  have  telephones. 

The  visitor  to  Cumberland  Gap,  a  dove  will  cure  backache.  Wearing  a  The  East  Tennessee  mountaineer  is  still 
center  of  the  mountaineer  country,  gets  match  in  the  hair  keeps  away  headaches.  a  man  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  nation; 

there  over  US  Highway  25E  and  follows  Nose-bleed  can  be  stopped  by  wearing  a  stem,  lanky  and  resolute.  If  vou  visit 

the  Old  Wilderness  Road  which  Daniel  piece  of  lead  around  the  neck.  A  copper  him — now  that  there  are  roads  into  the 

Boone  was  commissioned  to  cut  across  the  wire  around  the  ankle  relieves  “rheuma-  Tennessee  Hills — don’t  make  the  mistake 

mountains  for  the  benefit  of  immigrants  tiz”.  A  hog’s  tooth  on  a  string  placed  of  treating  him  like  a  Hill-Billv.  He 

headed  south  of  Ohio.  Claiborne  County  around  a  child’s  neck  will  aid  it  in  teeth-  might  surprise  you. 

A  MAN  must  be  beholden  to  the  Lord,  so  he  wears  his  Sunday  best  to  the  church.  He  sits  on  hard  benches  and 

hears  the  Word  expounded,  fair  and  unadorned.  Sermons  ore  two  hours  long  and  prayer  is  a  power  in  the  hills. 


A  BALANCED  RATION  FOR  HOGS 

SUPPLEMENTED  HOME-GROWN  FEED  WILL  GROW  BIGGER  HOGS  QUICKER 

1  BY  HOWARD  DAVISON 


worms,  lung  worms,  cholera  “necro,”  vitamin  from  a  B-29.  But  these  shrewd 

mange,  and  the  many  other  parasites  and  old  fellows,  with  20  or  30  years  of  experi- 

diseases.  ence  behind  them,  have  what  you  might 

Today  improved  methods  of  feeding  are  ,  call  a  way  with  pigs.  They  can  tell  from 
necessary  to  make  money  because  your  the  way  a  pig  attacks  his  feed  whether  he 

whole  profit  is  tied  up  in  that  “extra  25  will  fatten  well  or  will  eat  his  head  off. 

pounds  of  top  pork”;  and  a  definite  pro-  Small  bloodshot  eyes,  a  furtive  manner, 

gram  of  parasite  and  disease  control  and  general  scrawniness  indicate  a  pig  that 

brings  all  the  little  pigs  to  market.  will  not  do  well.  There  is  a  time  when  a 

Many  good  hog  men  of  today  with  pig  is  ready  to  have  the  corn  poured  to 

hayseed  in  their  hair  and  manure  on  their  him.  Experienced  hog  men  know  this 

knees  can  explain  the  meaning  of  such  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  hog 

terms  as  riacin,  trace  minerals,  riboflavin  and  the  way  he  is  filling  out.  .And  they 

and  fat  soluble  vitamins.  On  the  other  are  very  sensitive  to  ration  requirements, 

hand  there  are  many  other  equally  sue-  increasing  and  diminishing  proportions  of 

cessful  hog  feeders  who  would  not  know  a  range,  supplement  and  grain  in  just  the 
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OLDTIMERS  had  the  hog  industry, 
farrowing,  breeding,  fattening  and 
marketing,  reduced  to  a  simple  formula — 
corn  ’em  and  sell  ’em. 

Grandpa  carried  a  basketful  of  corn  to 
the  pig  pen  back  of  the  barn,  threw  it  over 
the  fence,  carried  the  basket  back  to  the 
corncrib  and  called  his  hog  chores  finished. 
The  corn  often  landed  in  the  wallow 
where  the  hogs  dunked  for  it,  getting  a 
good  size  ration  of  mud  at  the  same  time. 

This  easy  way  of  feeding  hogs  was  usu¬ 
ally  profitable  in  grandfather’s  day  when 
the  hog  business  was  less  competitive  and 
the  pig  pens  had  not  yet  become  heavily 
populated  with  such  things  as  round 
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right  way  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  feed 
and  animals. 

There  is  contrast  in  the  kind  of  equip¬ 
ment  found  on  profitable  hog  farms.  Some 
have  all  of  the  latest  gadgets:  automatic 
waterers.  portable  shade,  self-feeders, 
scientifically  constructed  hog  houses  and 
concrete  feeding  floors  which  save  labor 
but  add  to  the  overhead.  Others  have  the 
most  simple  equipment  and  still  get  re¬ 
sults  as  long  as  they  follow  the  simple 
rules  of  “Keep  them  healthy,  and  keep 
them  well  fed.” 

The  interest  of  the  modern  hog  raiser  is 
a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  per  hour  return  from  labor,  the 
maximum  per  pound  of  hog  flesh  gained 
in  return  for  feed. 

.\  practical  interpretation  of  a  balanced 
ration,  by  the  w-ay,  is  the  amount  of  feed 
you  allow  an  animal  in  one  day  to  give 
you  the  greatest  cash  return.  Naturally, 
the  rise  and  fall  in  the  overall  cost  of  vari¬ 
ous  grain  and  protein  supplements  will 


have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  ration  you 
feed.  The  same  ration  cannot  be  a  bal¬ 
anced  one  for  hogs  under  all  conditions. 

The  fattening  hog  requires  a  ration  that 
will  put  on  maximum  gains  of  flesh  at  an 
economical  cost;  the  growing  pig  requires 
a  ration  that  will  build  a  framework  so 
that  economical  gains  can  be  put  on  at  a 
later  period;  the  brood  sow  has  a  special 
job  to  do  and  this  requires  a  little  different 
feed.  Because  of  these  differences  we 
should  discuss  each  one  separately.  And, 
of  course,  the  best  balanced  ration  for  any 
farmer  is  made  up  of  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  feed  that  he  raises  himself. 

The  Brood  Sow 

A  brood  sow  during  the  gestation  period 
(about  112  days  of  pregnancy)  needs 
proper  feed  to  maintain  her  own  health 
and  weight  and  in  addition  develop  a  litter 
of  pigs.  The  size  and  strength  of  those 
pigs  at  birth  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
kind  of  feed  the  sow  received  the  preced¬ 
ing  three  months. 


The  chemical  composition  of  a  little  pig 
gives  us  a  pretty  good  clue  as  to  what  the 
sow  needs.  On  a  dry-matter  basis  we  find 
a  little  pig  is  about  70%  protein  or  lean 
meat,  about  20%  minerals,  which  make 
up  the  bone  in  the  skeleton,  and  only 
about  10%  fat.  The  brood  sow  ration 
therefore  should  contain  adequate  protein 
and  minerals. 

The  sow  must  have  enough  grain  or 
energy  feed  to  maintain  and  to  increase 
her  own  weight.  Com  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  grain  used  for  this,  and  while  an 
excellent  source  of  energy  it  is  low  in 
protein  (about  9%)  and  very  low  in 
minerals.  At  college  experiment  stations, 
sows  fed  com  alone  usually  farrow  small, 
weak  pigs.  This  is  what  county  agents  find 
on  farms  where  pigs  have  no  pasture  and 
are  allowed  but  one  grain  feed.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  minerals  free-choice,  and  about 
one-half  pound  of  a  40%  protein  supple¬ 
ment  per  sow  per  day  will  usually  correct 
the  trouble. 
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A  PROPERLY  BALANCED  ration  is  reflected  in  the  condition  of  these  pigs.  Frame  and  flesh  are  nicely  balanced. 
Changing  conditions  in  summer  pasture  may  call  for  a  change  in  the  amount  of  supplement  to  balance  the  ration. 


In  the  winter  we  often  run  into  diffi¬ 
culty  with  brood  sows  even  though  there 
is  added  protein  and  mineral  in  the  ration. 
The  trouble  is  usually  caused  by  a  vitamin 
deficiency  and  can  almost  always  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  feeding  alfalfa  or  other  good, 
green,  leafy  legume  hay.  Alfalfa  hay  is 
a  prett>'  good  substitute  for  the  legume 
pasture  wc  have  found  so  desirable  for 
summer  feeding.  When  cured  right,  it  is 
high  in  protein,  high  in  calcium,  and  high 
in  vitamin  A  and  D.  It  can  be  fed  in 
many  ways — as  long  hay,  as  ground  hav  in 
a  self  feeder,  or  ground  and  mixed  with 
the  other  feed.  When  it  comes  to  actual 
rations  we  find  quite  a  variety  in  use  and 
most  of  them  good.  I  have  seen  excellent 
results  in  the  summer-time  when  sows 
were  fed  just  enough  com  on  legume  pas¬ 
ture  to  keep  them  in  medium  condition.  A 
comparable  practice  in  the  winter-time  is 
to  feed  a  limited  amount  of  com  with  all 
of  the  good  green  alfalfa  hay  the  sows 
will  eat.  Unfortimately  sows’  apfjetites  for 
alfalfa  vary’  and  some  will  not  eat  enough 
properly  to  balance  the  com. 


The  safest  practice  for  winter  feeding 
is  to  include  a  little  more  variety  and 
the  following  ration  has  given  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  The  average  farmer  can  raise  89^f 
of  this: 

50  lbs.  Corn 

25  lbs.  Oats,  wheat  or  middlings 

14  lbs.  Ground  alfalfa 

10  lbs.  Protein  supplement  (40''r) 

1  lb.  Minerals 

100  lbs. 

This  ration  can  be  ground  and  fed 
either  dry  or  as  a  slop.  It  will  require 
about  5  to  6  pounds  of  the  mixture  per 
sow  per  day  although  this  will  vary  some¬ 
what  with  the  condition  of  the  sows.  Some 
prefer  to  feed  the  corn  as  ear  corn  and 
this  ration  adapts  itself  to  that  way  of 
feeding.  The  small  grain,  alfalfa,  protein 
supplement  and  minerals  can  be  mixed 
and  fed  as  one  feeding  a  day  and  four  to 
six  ears  of  corn  per  sow  per  day  can  be 
fed  as  the  other  feeding.  Where  one  man 
is  doing  all  the  work  on  a  small  farm  this 
labor  saving  is  necessary. 


The  qiiesiion  of  grinding  has  been 
kicked  around  a  great  deal.  .At  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  the  grinding  of  com  has 
never  given  enough  advantage  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  grinding.  On  the  other  hand  it 
has  always  paid  to  grind  wheat,  barley  and 
rye.  It  is  much  easier  to  mix  ground  feed 
with  the  minerals  and  protein  supplement 
and  for  that  reason  many  hog  producers 
prefer  to  have  evers’thing  ground. 

Farrowing  Time 

-At  farrowing  time  “balance”  is  of  minor 
importance.  We  are  much  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  comfort  of  the  sow,  whether 
she  is  constipated,  whether  the  pigs  get 
scours,  and  w’hether  there  is  a  danger  of 
milk  fever.  The  common  practice  is  to 
pen  the  sow  and  this  usually  aggravates 
constipation.  Reduce  the  feed,  and  re¬ 
place  most  of  the  corn,  with  something 
more  bulky  such  as  oats  or  bran. 

Do  not  feed  anything  for  the  first  day 
following  farrowing,  but  let  the  sow  ha\e 
all  the  water  she  wants. 

If  the  w-eather  is  cold  it  will  pay  to 
warm  the  water  until  the  chill  is  off.  Start 
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feeding  lightly  on  the  second  day  and 
gradually  increase  so  that  the  sow  is  not 
on  full  feed  until  the  pigs  are  about  12 
days  old. 

Suckling  and  Growing  Period 

After  the  pigs  are  about  two  weeks  old 
they  will  start  nibbling  on  feed.  The  same 
ration  can  be  fed  the  sows  and  pigs,  and 
the  following  one  has  been  used  very  wide¬ 
ly.  Here  SSCf  is  home  grown. 

6")  lbs.  Corn 

20  lb.  Oats,  wheat  or  middlings 

15  lbs.  Protein  supplement  (40%) 

100  lbs. 

This  ration  can  well  be  continued  until 
the  pigs  weigh  100-125  pounds  or  over,  al¬ 
though  some  feeders  prefer  gradually  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  protein  so  that  there 
will  not  be  such  an  abrupt  change. 

Fattening  Period 

If  the  pigs  have  had  adequate  protein 
during  the  growing  period  or  until  they 
reach  125  pounds  in  weight,  it  is  not  so 
essential  that  they  have  large  amounts 
during  the  finishing  period.  The  common 
practice  is  to  put  the  supplement  in  a  self- 
feeder  and  feed  all  of  the  corn  the  pigs 
will  eat. 

The  corn  can  be  fed  as  ear  corn,  it  can 
be  shelled  and  fed  in  a  self-feeder  or  it  can 
be  ground  and  mixed  with  the  protein 
supplement.  One  pound  of  40%  supple¬ 
ment  will  usually  be  enough  to  balance  10 
pounds  of  corn. 

Protein  Supplements 

X’olumes  have  been  written  on  protein 
supplements.  Hundreds  of  combinations 
have  been,  and  are  still  being  tried,  both 
privately  and  by  experiment  stations.  .■\r- 
guments  wage  hot  and  heavy  on  whether 
a  complex  mixture  of  proteins  is  better 
under  all  conditions  than  a  single  ingre¬ 
dient  protein  such  as  tankage  or  soybean 
oil  meal.  Arguments  are  just  about  as 
numerous  as  to  the  amount  of  protein  to 
feed  for  each  age  of  pigs.  The  truth  of  the 
story  is-  Mother  Nature  has  a  wide  adap¬ 
tability  and  can  partially  adjust  herself  to 
widely  varied  conditions. 

Taking  into  consideration  our  present 
supplies  the  following  mixture  of  proteins 
and  minerals  will  provx  quite  satisfactory 
under  dry-lot  conditions: 

20  lbs.  Tankage  or  meat  scrap 
40  lbs.  Soybean  oil  meal 
10  lbs.  Linseed  oil  meal 
20  lbs.  Ground  alfalfa 
4  lbs.  Pulverized  limestone 
4  lbs.  Steamed  bone  meal 
2  lbs.  Iodized  salt 

100  lbs.  quantities  of  cottonseed  oil  meal  are  some-  5/2  pound  of  a  40%  protein  supplement 

Under  dry-lot  conditions  most  experi-  times  used.  The  proportion  of  each  ingre-  per  pig  per  day,  regardless  of  age.  If  your 

ments  agree  that  a  mixture  of  animal  and  dient  can  vary  with  price  but  it  must  be  supplement  is  less  than  40%  you  must 

vegetable  proteins  gives  better  results  than  remembered  that  the  animal  products  car-  feed  more  than  one-half  p>ound  and  if  you 

a  supplement  composed  of  all  animal  or  ry  a  higher  percentage  of  protein  and  are  are  feeding  60%  tankage  you  can  reduce 

all  vegetable  proteins.  The  most  common  worth  more  per  pound.  it  to  one-third  pound.  The  older  a  pig 

animal  proteins  are  tankage,  meat  scrap,  The  percentage  of  protein  in  a  ration  gets  the  more  grain  he  eats  and  that  re¬ 
fish  meal  and  milk  products  and  the  most  needs  to  be  considerably  higher  for  young  duces  the  feeding  he  needs  of  protein  sup- 

common  vegetable  proteins  are  soybean  oil  pigs  than  in  older  hogs.  .A  rule  of  thumb  plement.  .As  an  illustration:  .A  small  pig 

meal  and  linseed  oil  meal  although  small  that  is  quite  accurate  is  as  follows:  Feed  eating  three  pounds  of  grain  and  one-half 


REPLACE  most  of  the  corn  in  a  farrowing  sow's  ration  to  prevent  constipa¬ 
tion.  Note  fancy  ears  of  pigs,  a  method  of  checking  cross-breeding  results. 


THE  HOG  is  a  fastidious  animal.  He  doesn’t  like  mud  and  besides  it  isn’t 
fattening.  Fortunately  for  hog  profits,  this  type  of  hog  pen  is  growing  rare. 


4.  Legume  pasture  seems  to  Jiave  a  health 
factor  not  found  in  the  test  tube.  Re¬ 
sults  of  e-xperiments  conducted  at  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Exi)eriment  Station 
show  that  the  number  of  sick  pigs  re¬ 
moved  from  experiment  is  10%  less 
when  the  tests  are  conducted  on 
pasture. 

Substitutes  for  Corn 

Corn  is  the  most  commonly  used  grain  in 
hog  production  but  there  are  times  when  it 
may  be  necessary  to  substitute  other  feeds. 
You  can’t  “bull-up”  the  hog  feed  by  sim¬ 
ply  grinding  corn  and  cob  together.  Dairy¬ 
men  get  by  with  this,  and  steer  feeders 
are  even  feeding  extra  ground  cobs  when 
they  can  get  them,  but  for  hogs  corn-cob 
meal  is  no  better  than  the  corn  that  is  in 
it,  and  the  added  bulk  usually  slows  up  the 
rate  of  gain. 

Wheal  generally  can  be  used  to  replace 
a  part  or  all  of  the  corn  in  fattening  ra¬ 
tions  and  is  worth  fully  as  much  per 
pound.  It  can  be  used  more  advanta¬ 
geously  in  rations  for  pigs  under  100 
pounds  in  weight.  When  used  to  replace 
from  20-40  percent  of  the  corn  fed  to 
growing  pigs  it  is  w-orth  nearly  15%  more 
than  corn.  One  disadvantage  is  that 

•4*  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  concentrate  is  the 
key  to  the  balanced  ration.  The  min¬ 
erals  must  be  bought;  some  of  the 
proteins  come  right  off  your  own  form. 


pound  of  protein  supplement  per  day 
should  have  the  ration  mixed,  six  pounds 
of  grain  to  one  pound  supplement.  A  pig 
weighing  150  pounds  will  probably  eat  six 
pounds  of  grain  per  day  and  his  mixture 
can  be  12  pounds  of  grain  to  one  pound 
supplement.  To  feed  more  than  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  would  do  no  harm  but  on 
the  other  hand  would  do  no  good.  Since 
the  hog  is  the  only  domesticated  animal 
which  can  be  fed  cafeteria  style,  he  will 
choose  only  what  is  good  for  him  and  will 
instinctively  balance  his  diet  if  the  proper 
ingredients  are  before  him. 

Pasture 

There  are  so  many  arguments  for 
legume  pasture  and  its  winter  twin  of 
legume  hay  that  I  feel  all  of  us  are  sold 
on  them.  The  following  points  will  serv^e 
to  refresh  our  memories: 

1.  Legume  pasture  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  protein  supplement  needed  by  at 
least  one-third. 

2.  Legume  pasture  and  hay  serve  as  a  bal¬ 
ancer  or  equalizer.  The  need  for  a  com¬ 
plex  protein  supplement  or  a  complex 
mineral  mixture  is  greatly  reduced.  Pigs 
that  weigh  over  75  pounds  do  well  on 
a  single  ingredient  protein,  such  as 
soybean  oil  meal,  when  they  are  on 
good  pasture. 

3.  Pasture  greatly  simplifies  sanitation. 

THE  FAMILY  HOG  is  often  the  victim 
of  on  unbalanced  ration.  He'll 
produce  bigger  hams  in  shorter 
time  if  the  feed  is  watched. 
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A  Balanced  Ration  for  Hogs 


CROSS-BREEDING  has  produced  quick 
fattening  hogs  —  also  quaint  designs. 
Blacky,  left,  and  Whitey,  right,  are 
the  parents  of  Spotty,  center. 

wheat  is  low  in  vitamin  A  and  should  only 
be  fed  on  pasture  or  when  green  legume 
hay  is  fed.  Another  disadvantage  is  that 
wheat  must  be  ground  or  it  shoots  right 
through  the  hog  and  when  ground  too  fine 
pigs  do  not  like  it. 

Oats  are  worth  only  60-65  percent  as 
much  as  corn  on  a  weight  basis  for  fat¬ 
tening  hogs.  When  used  to  replace  20% 
of  the  corn  in  rations  for  growing  pigs  its 
value  jumps  up  to  a  place  where  it  is 
almost  equal  to  corn.  It  is  an  excellent 
feed  for  brood  sows  as  it  helps  to  prevent 
constipation. 

Barley  can  replace  corn  in  any  ration 
but  because  of  the  fiber  coating  (which 
has  little  food  value)  it  is  worth  from  5-10 
percent  less  than  corn.  Like  wheat,  it  must 
be  ground  and  it  is  also  low  in  vitamin  A. 
Scabby  barley  should  not  be  used  in  large 
amounts  as  it  is  poisonous. 

Rye  is  very  similar  to  wheat  but  very 
low  in  palatability.  Should  not  be  used  to 
replace  more  than  15%  of  the  corn. 

Middlings  are  similar  to  wheat  except 
they  contain  more  fiber.  In  fattening  ra¬ 
tions  it  is  worth  about  15%  less  than  corn. 
Should  be  used  in  growing  rations  or  for 
brood  sows. 

Hominy  is  equal  to  white  corn,  but 
should  only  be  used  for  hogs  on  pasture  or 
when  legume  hay  is  included  in  the  ration. 
Otherwise  the  hogs  will  fall  all  ov’er  them¬ 
selves  like  drunken  gymnasts.  Hominy  is 

(Continued  on  page  132) 


BALANCED  RATION  CHART  FOR  HOGS 

BY  HOWARD  DAVISON 


Weight 

Age  in 
Months 

With  Pasture 

Without  Pasture 

Young  Pigs 

2-4 

65%  corn 

60%  corn 

After 

20%  ground  wheat 

20%  ground  wheat 

Weaning 

15%  protein  sup.  (40%) 

100% 

(Free  feed) 

1  20%  protein  sup.  (40%) 

'  100% 

(Free  feed) 

100  lbs. 

4-5 

90%  corn 

85%  corn 

to 

10%  protein  sup.  (40%) 

15%  protein  sup.  (40%) 

150  lbs. 

100% 

100% 

(Free  feed) 

(Free  feed) 

150  lbs. 

5-6 

92%  corn 

90%  corn 

to 

8%  protein  sup.  (40%) 

10%  sup.  (40%) 

225  lbs. 

100% 

100% 

(Free  feed) 

(Free  feed) 

Sow 

4-5  lbs.  corn  and  from  Va'Vj 

50  lbs.  corn 

Carrying 

lb.  40%  protein  sup.  per  sow 

25  lbs.  oats,  wheat  or  midd'gs. 

Pigs 

per  day. 

14  lbs.  gr.  alfalfa 

10  lbs.  protein  sup.  (40%) 

1  lb.  minerals 

100  lbs. 

(Free  feed) 

Sow  With 

Feed  the  same  ration  as 

Feed  the  same  ration  as  given 

Unweaned 

Pigs 

given  for  young  pigs  after 
weaning. 

for  young  pigs  after  weaning. 

(Free  feed) 

(Free  feed) 

Pigs  in  dry  lot  should  have  access  to  green  legume  hay  in  racks  or  the  ration  should  contain  an  additional 
5-10%  ground  legume  hay.  Three  per  cent  minerals  should  be  added  to  rations  for  pigs  in  dry  lot  and 
2%  minerals  for  pigs  on  pasture,  or  the  mineral  mixture  can  be  kept  in  a  shelf  feeder  so  that  the  pigs 
can  get  it  free  choice.  First  litter  sows  should  have  about  30%  more  protein  than  mature  sows  because 
their  own  bodies  are  growing. 
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BY  JIM  ROBINSON 


TO  A  TOURIST  a  pigeon  is  a  bird 
that  eats  out  of  his  hand  on  St.  Mark’s 
Square,  but  to  a  farmer  he’s  a  nuisance 
that  roosts  in  his  barn  and  litters  up  his 
machincr\’  and  his  best  straw  hat.  To  a 
squab  raiser  a  “pigeon”  is  a  tough  char¬ 
acter  and  whether  boiled,  stewed,  fried,  or 
made  into  a  pie  he  has  about  the  flavor 
and  consistency  of  an  inner  tube;  a 
“squab,”  on  the  other  hand,  caught  and 
broiled  just  before  his  pin  feathers  grow 
up,  is  about  ihe  last  word  in  gastronomic 
delight. 


Once  a  rare  delicacy  for  the  epicure, 
the  squab  now  wears  overalls  and  is  within 
the  budget  limits  of  the  ordinaiy  house¬ 
wife.  \Vhen  quail  and  pheasant,  early  in 
the  century,  flew  to  the  protection  of  the 
game  laws,  the  squab  took  a  decided  turn 
upward  in  popularity.  Hotels  use  squabs 
by  the  hundred  thousand  dozen;  pre-war 
passenger  ships,  plying  the  seven  seas, 
stocked  them  by  the  thousand  dozen  and 
they  will  again  as  will  Pullman  diners  and 
the  air  liners.  The  demand  is  increasing 
with  each  passing  year  and  the  supply 
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does  not  keep  up  with  it.  That’s  why 
raising  squabs  brings  no  squawks,  the  rea¬ 
son  why  it  is  a  profitable  business  in  itself, 
an  insured  specialty  on  any  farm  or  sub¬ 
urban  lot. 

The  founder  of  the  squab  industry  in 
America  is  white-thatched  Elmer  C.  Rice 
of  Melrose,  Massachusetts,  still  vigorously 
in  the  same  business  which  he  founded  in 
1900.  He  has  a  modern  plant  in  Melrose 
and  ships  breeders,  all  of  which  he  per¬ 
sonally  selects,  to  many  foreign  colkntries 
as  well  as  to  every  state  in  the  llnion. 


With  the  permission  of  Mr.  Rice,  who  incidentally  employs 
two  stenographers  to  answer  his  pigeon  fan  mail,  we  quote  from 
one  of  3,000,000  letters  which  he  has  received  in  the  past  forty 
odd  years.  This  testimonial  will  give  an  indication  of  the  volume 
of  the  squab  business  and  the  basic  profit  ingredient,  lean  supply 
and  steady  demand. 

“Our  ‘Chicken  in  the  Rough  Syndicate’  has  restaurant  opera¬ 
tions  in  more  than  two  hundred  cities  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  demand  for  high  class  squabs  on  the  regular  menus 
of  American  restaurants  in  the  United  States  is  increasing.  Our 
company  investigated  and  decided  it  would  be  profitable  for  us 
to  raise  our  own  squabs  at  our  Oklahoma  plant.”  The  letter  is 
signed  by  the  manager,  I.  C.  Ownbey. 

It  would  be  profitable,  to  be  sure,  because  it  costs  very  little  to 
raise  the  squab  to  market  age  which  takes  on  the  average  about 
twenty-five  days. 

California  furnishes  most  of  the  squabs  for  the  West.  Every¬ 
thing  seems  to  do  all  right  in  California,  but  how’  about  Maine? 
Squabs  can  be  raised  anywhere  and  will  thrive  in  any  climate 
man  can  endure.  There  are  successful  squab  plants  in  every  state. 

Down  in  the  Lone  Star  State  of  Texas,  Marcellus  Shirley  has 
something  to  add:  “I  am  getting  along  well,  and  have  received 
an  offer  from  the  purchasing  agent  of  two  large  stores  here  to 
take  all  the  squabs  I  could  furnish  them  all  the  year  around  at 
a  very  nice  price.  The  price  is  what  my  retail  trade  has  been 
paying  me  for  dressed  squabs,  but  these  stores  offer  to  take  the 
squabs  alive.” 

These  are  the  beginners  talking.  When  they  grow  up  and 
expand  like  Moise  and  Levi  of  Sumter,  S.  C.,  they  will  report 
sales  by  the  thousand  dozen.  When  Harold  Moise  and  Wendell 
M.  Levi  returned  as  veterans  from  \Vorld  War  I  they  had  not 
much  more  than  an  idea  and  two  pair  of  pigeons.  Today  their 
company,  the  Palmetto  Pigeon  Plant,  has  ten  acres  of  buildings, 
housing  18,000  birds  and  producing  enough  squabs  weekly  to 
stock  an  ocean  liner  on  a  ’round  the  world  cruise. 

Already  veterans  of  World  War  II  are  expressing  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  squab  business.  It  is  light  w’ork  and  the  physically 
handicapped  can  make  a  success  of  it  as  well  as  youngsters 
and  the  more  advanced  in  years.  Any  ’teen  age  farm  boy  or 
girl  can  handle  five  or  six  hundred  pairs  of  squabbing  pigeons  and 
do  their  home  work  too.  The  light  work  and  casual  hours  con¬ 
nected  with  squab  raising  are  ideal  for  old  people  and  youngsters. 
The  suburbanite  with  a  large  back  yard  will  find  he  has 
ample  time,  after  work  and  on  week-ends,  to  supplement  his 
wages  by  the  sale  of  squabs  and  at  the  same  time  jjrovide  his 
table  with  scarce  meat.  Scjuabs  do  not  take  nearly  as  much  time 
or  space  as  other  poultry.  If  you  have  $300  or  $400  and  a  large 
back  yard,  you  can  add  up  to  $600  a  year  to  your  income  during 
your  spare  time;  if  you  have  a  thousand  dollars  or  two  and  a 
country’  place  of  from  five  to  ten  acres  and  want  to  devote  all 
your  time  to  raising  squabs,  you  can  do  that,  and  there  is  nothing 
except  your  own  initiative  and  ability  to  work  to  prevent  you,  in 
time,  from  making  a  banker’s  salary. 

Whether  or  not  you  intend  to  be  a  large  or  small  operator,  the 
first  chore  is  to  learn  about  the  business,  from  egg  to  market. 


FIRST— THE  EGG 


OATS  OLD 


Squabs  Are  My  Specialty 


READY— 2S  DAYS 


ONE  WEEK  OLD 


THEN  THE  lIRD 


Squabs  Are  Mv  Specialty 
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Investment  and  Returns 


THESE  DOUBLE  NESTS  pull  out  from  the  wall  like  bureau  drawers  for  easy  cleaning, 
and  the  three-quarter  height  partitions  permit  more  air  circulation  than  is  possible 
with  "pigeon-hole"  nests.  The  "mouse-frustrator"  on  the  leg  of  the  self-feeder  is  a 
length  of  stovepipe.  There  must  be  extra  nests  to  prevent  quarreling  and  bloodshed. 
AN  EASY  WAY  to  fill  the  bath  pan.  A  pan  more  than  4  inches  deep  will  invite  drown- 
ings  because  pigeons  head  for  a  bath  the  way  pigs  head  for  clover.  It's  every  bird 
for  himself  —  and  the  last  one  in  is  a  crow.  Bath  water  should  be  frequently  changed. 


Anticipating  your  questions,  we’ll  tell  you 
first  about  what  you  may  expect  in  the 
way  of  financial  returns,  so  that  you  will 
hav’e  no  delusions  of  grandeur;  we’ll  then 
tell  you  about  the  pigeons  themselves  and 
then  about  the  plant  that  you  will  need; 
the  purchase  of  breeding  stock,  the  care  of 
the  birds,  what  to  feed  them,  and  finally, 
their  preparation  for  market,  will  follow. 


Raising  squabs  is  a  business  and  it  pays 
off  as  a  business  if  it  is  run  in  a  business¬ 
like  way.  To  start  the  business  with  more 
than  one  hundred  pairs  is  courting  dis¬ 
aster.  Until  you  learn  the  short  cuts  and 
details  of  care  and  marketing  as  well  as 
the  habits  of  pigeons  themselves,  it  is  best 
to  operate  in  a  small  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  squab  raising  has  poultry  raising 
backed  off  the  map  because  of  low  initial 
investment  and  labor  factors.  The  Poultry 
Tribune  says  an  investment  of  $10,000  is 
necessarv’  to  insure  an  average  income  of 
$1,200  from  chickens.  This  is  much  higher 
than  is  required  for  squab  raising. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  squab  raising  is 
a  good  business  is  that  the  demand  has 
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Squabs  Are  My  Specialty 


A  THRUST  through  the  top  of  the  mouth  paralyses  the  squab's  A  GOOD  PLUCKER  can  denude  a  bird  in  ten  minutes  or  less, 

nerve  centers  and  insures  complete  bleeding.  The  head  is  the  Feathers  should  be  washed  in  cold  water  and  dried  with  care, 

marketman’s  best  means  of  determining  the  bird’s  real  age.  Wing  and  tail  feathers  go  to  milliners,  the  down  to  pillow  makers. 


kept  ahead  of  the  supply.  One  may  start 
with  a  small  number  of  pairs  but  the  sky  is 
the  limit.  Normally,  a  squab  can  be  sold 
for  about  double  what  it  costs  to  raise. 
Scjuabs  are  sold  by  the  dozen  weight  to  city 
dealers.  In  the  East  where  the  demand  is 
great,  the  retail  price  at  present  is  about 
eighty  cents  per  pound  and  this  price  is 
for  birds  in  the  regulation  market  attire; 
no  feathers,  but  with  head,  feet,  and  en¬ 
trails  intact.  From  egg  to  eighty  cents  in 
twenty-five  days  is  not  a  bad  record  for 
any  farm  product. 


Four  thousand  dollars  a  year  as  gross 
receipts  for  one  or  two  hours  work  a  day 
isn’t  so  bad,  is  it?  That’s  the  amount  Mrs. 
Gastyl  Hagedorn.  an  Ohio  woman,  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  squabs  she  sold  the  last 
twelve  months.  She  raises  them  in  a  long 
house  in  the  back  yard  of  her  city  home. 

Nine  years  ago,  Mrs.  Hagedorn  started 
in  the  squab  raising  business  with  thirty 
pigeons.  Now  she  has  a  large  flock  used 
for  breeding  purposes.  From  these  bird>. 
within  the  past  twelve  months,  she  sold 
eight  thousand  squabs  at  fifty  cents  a 


sejuab.  She  never  catches  up  with  orders, 
she  says.  ‘‘They  are  not  much  trouble  . . . 
I  devote  a  few  hours  each  day  to  them. 
.-\ny  woman  has  enough  spare  time  and 
could  raise  scjuabs  and  do  her  housework, 
too.” 

Pigeons  Are  Funny 

So  much  for  the  business  end  of  squab 
raising.  The  main  interest  of  making  a 
profit  does  not  detract  from  the  interest  in 
the  birds  themselves.  A  pigeon  will  hover 
its  young  at  thirty  degrees  below  zero. 


GRAIN  WILL  SPOIL  in  the  squab's  crop  if  not  removed  before  TURN  HIM  upside  down,  flush  him,  then  wash  his  feet,  for 

he  starts  to  market.  The  first  step  in  removing  the  grain  is  to  squabs  are  too  busy  eating  and  sleeping  during  their  25  days 

distend  the  bird's  gullet  by  pouring  water  into  its  mouth.  in  the  nest  to  worry  about  daintiness.  Singe  the  hairy  birds. 
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The  chores  of  the  pigeon  family  are  done  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  Both  parents  do  the  feeding  until  the  squabs  are  of  market 
age.  You’ll  never  have  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  see 
if  the  brooder  stove  is  working.  For  the  first  week  after  hatching, 
the  parent  feeds  its  young  a  thick  creamy  mi.xture  known  as 
pigeon’s  milk.  Young  pigeon’s  milk  is  not  taken  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  mammalian  manner  but  *s  regurgitated  into  the  throat  of 
the  young  pigeons.  Gradually,  the  young  are  fed  whole  grains, 
first  soaked  soft  in  the  adult’s  crop,  until  at  the  age  of  three 
weeks  their  diet  is  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  adults. 

In  tlie  meantime,  when  the  first  squabs  are  about  two  weeks 
old,  the  missus  has  laid  two  more  eggs  in  a  second  nest  and  the 
fun  begins  all  over  again.  The  husband  must  do  some  egg¬ 
sitting,  too.  He  generally  has  the  swing  shift,  from  10  AM  to 
3  PM,  although  he  may  punch  the  time-clock  at  odd  hours, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  his  mate  who  will  shake  her  head 
and  give  him  the  cold  eye  as  he  tardily  decides  he  will  stay  home 
for  a  while  and  help  with  the  chores. 

Pigeons  are  the  world’s  greatest  housekeepers.  They  work  at 
it  throughout  the  year.  If  they  had  to  make  a  choice  between 
their  two  week  old  squabs  and  a  newly  laid  egg,  they  will  choose 
the  egg  every  time.  There  is  a  promise  in  that  delicate  white 
shell  and  their  entire  effort  is  concentrated  upon  bringing  out 
that  promise.  There  is  no  question  in  the  pigeon’s  mind  about 
what  came  first — the  bird  or  the  egg.  It  was  the  chicken 
probably  that  made  that  one  up. 

A  lot  of  uninformed  people  say  one  pigeon  is  just  like  another, 
but  some  do  have  colorful  personalities.  There  are  bullies  among 
the  males  and  tender,  affectionate  females.  I  had  one  young  hen 
who  either  fell  in  love  with  me  or  the  old  slouch  hat  I  wore. 
^V’hpn  I  entered  the  pen,  she  hopped  along  the  top  row  of  nest 
boxes  to  follow  me  around.  She  kept  nodding  her  head  at  me 
and  cooing  and  would  hop  on  my  head  to  be  caressed.  But  she 
was  fickle  like  all  women  and  forgot  all  about  me  when  she  found 
a  cock  that  suited  her. 

I  had  a  cock  whom  I  named  Primo  Camera  because  he  was  so 
much  larger  than  the  average.  He  was  a  terrible  bully  and 
once  stampeded  the  cat  which  sometimes  was  allowed  in  the  pen 
to  stalk  mice.  I  remember  also  a  courageous,  little  hen  who  re¬ 
mained  bravely  on  her  eggs  while  a  six-foot  snake  raided  the 
next  nest  and  swallowed  a  young  squab. 

Once  paired  up,  pigeons  usually  stick  to  each  other  for  life 
although  one  will  find  an  occasional  individual  who  will  want  to 
take  a  look  at  Reno.  The  average  productive  life  of  a  pigeon  is 
five  years  although  there  arc  cases  known  in  which  eggs  were 
laid  and  hatched  at  twenty  years  of  age. 

A  good  pair  of  squabbing  pigeons  should  raise  each  year  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  squabs  to  market  age.  Theoretically,  they 
should  raise  twenty-four  squabs  each  year,  but  this  never  happens 
because  there  is  a  few  weeks’  layoff  during  the  moulting  season 
and  c\-cr\-  female  should  have  a  month’s  vacation  away  from 
the  male.  Champions  have  raised  twenty-two  a  year.  One  culls 
stock  that  produces  less  than  ten  squabs  a  year.  It  takes  on  the 
average  of  twenty-five  days  to  raise  a  squab  for  market.  This 
is  from  egg  to  one  pound  in  weight. 

Desirable  Breeds 

There  arc  several  breeds  of  pigeons  suitable  for  squabbing 
purposes.  Among  the  leaders  arc  the  White  Kings  and  the  Car- 
neaux.  Hungarians  and  Swiss  Mondaincs  arc  also  kept  to  some 
extent  by  squabmen.  .Ml  of  them  grow  large,  fat  squabs  if  fed 
right,  but  most  strains  of  White  Kings  arc  more  prolific  than 
the  others  mentioned.  However,  the  Palmetto  Pigeon  Plant  has 
white  Carncaux  in  the  majority  and  they  are  a  wonderful  strain 
af  birds. 

Buy  the  very  best  stock  obtainable  to  start.  Its  less  expensive 
in  the  long  run  and  removes  the  main  cause  of  failure.  .A  strain 
of  inbred  stock  will  disappoint  by  slow  production  and  disease 
will  be  much  more  apt  to  strike  a  run-down,  inbred  flock.  There 
is  not  a  more  hardy  feathered  creature  than  a  pigeon  if  he  is 
cared  for  properly. 

After  vou  purchase  the  best,  start  keeping  records  and  tr>’, 


THIS  TYPE  of  self-feeder  is  filled  once  a  week.  The  cover  keeps 
the  birds  from  fouling  the  groin.  Mice  cuss  the  inverted  buckets. 


LITTER  IS  REMOVED  with  a  wide  putty  knife  os  squabs  ore  sent 
to  market.  If  the  nest  is  dry,  spray  it  with  disinfectant.  If  damp 
from  manure,  dry  it  with  air-slaked  lime,  no  disinfectant. 


PIGEON  MANURE  can  be  stacked  indefinitely  and  has  no  odor 
when  protected  from  the  weather.  Florists  and  vineyard  keepers 
buy  it  by  the  sack  if  you  have  no  special  use  for  it  yourself. 
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DISOWNED  SQUABS  are  fed  on  peas  that 
have  been  soaked  in  water  for  4  hours.  A 
squab  with  a  twisted  beak  or  leg  is  usually 
dumped  out  of  the  nest  to  starve.  Most 
large  pigeon  plants  employ  full-time  hand- 
feeders.  Two  feedings  of  200  peas  each 
are  required  daily  to  fatten  for  market. 

no  matter  how  strongly  the  temptation  is 
to  avoid  this  uninspiring  detail,  to  keep 
your  records  complete  and  up-to-date  for 
each  breeding  pair.  If  you  can  manage 
this,  you  will  know  \vhat  birds  to  cull  and 
whose  offspring  to  save  for  your  future 
star  boarders. 

Good  breeders  band  the  legs  of  the 
pigeons  a  few  days  after  hatching.  The 
bands  are  made  of  seamless  aluminum  and 
are  dated ;  once  the  bird  is  grown  they 
cannot  be  successfully  tampered  with. 
Later,  when  the  pigeon  has  mated,  num¬ 
bered  bands  of  colored  celluloid  are 
added.  The  male  is  banded  on  the  right 
leg,  the  female  on  the  left.  This  is  the  best 
way  to  distinguish  the  sexes  because  the 
young  birds  look  alike. 

We  have  mentioned  Elmer  C.  Rice  of 
the  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  Melrose, 
Mass.  Other  typical  breeders  are  the 
Frank  Foy  Poultry  Farm  of  Clinton,  Iowa, 
and  S.  Tokoly,  Burgaw,  N.  C.  Many  more 
are  listed  in  the  American  Pigeon  Journal 
published  in  Warrenton,  Missouri.  Care 
should  be  exercised  to  make  certain  that 
you  are  not  buying  culls  or  old,  worn  out 
birds.  Pigeons  are  no  different  in  respect 
to  pedigree  and  performance  than  any 
otlier  stock  on  the  farm.  No  one  can  make 
a  living  with  scrub  stock. 


Housing 

Pigeons,  like  most  domesticated  fowl, 
respond  to  good  housing.  A  draft-free 
building  is  a  pre-requisite  although  it  may 
be  quite  unpretentious  in  appearance.  The 
loft  of  a  barn  or  other  outbuilding  can  be 
equipped  with  slight  expense  to  house 
squabbing  pigeons.  With  many  building 
materials  scarce  or  unobtainable,  revamp¬ 
ing  available  space  seems  more  than  logi¬ 
cal  right  now.  However,  guard  against  a 
building  which  harbors  rats  beneath  it  or 
inside  of  it.  Squabs  and  rats  are  not  the 
right  combination  .  .  .  even  the  white 
variety. 

Be  certain  that  your  pigeon  pen  or  loft 
is  dr\’.  One  beginner  had  his  birds  housed 
abov’e  the  horse  stalls  in  the  barn.  He  had 
trouble  with  the  eggs  which  never  hatched. 
It  was  finally  disclosed  that  the  steamy 
moisture  given  off  by  the  horses  rose  to 
the  loft  above  and  made  the  pigeon  eggs 
nearly  impossible  to  hatch. 

If  you  already  have  a  building  which 
you  could  use  for  pigeons  and  wonder 
how  many  pairs  it  will  accommodate, 
simply  line  the  back  and  two  sides  with 
nests  from  floor  to  eye-level  height,  count 
the  nests  and  then  divdde  by  two.  This 
will  give  you  the  approximate  number  of 
pairs  it  will  safely  hold.  However,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  it  is  found  that  at  least  ten  and  as 
much  as  twenty  percent  EXTR.\  nests  are 
needed  to  give  the  birds  a  choice  of  nests 
and  to  keep  down  fighting  in  the  squab 
house.  Pigeons  will  often  battle  all  day 
long  over  a  nest  if  there  is  not  enough  to 


go  ’round  or  because  they  like  the  view. 
If,  as  more  than  likely,  there  are  eggs  in  it, 
they  will  become  broken;  if  young  squabs, 
they  will  be  trampled. 

You  may  decide  to  build  an  entirely 
new  building  to  house  your  birds.  In  such 
case,  it  would  be  well  to  visit  a  large,  mod¬ 
ern  plant  in  your  state  and  see  how  they 
do  it.  Buildings  vary  with  the  climate  and 
range  from  cement  block  to  simple  wood 
frames  with  but  a  roof  and  rolled  canvas 
on  three  sides. 

Only  a  modest  outlay  is  needed  for  fly- 
pens  so  that  the  birds  may  get  out  into  the 
sun  and  have  some  room  to  stretch  their 
wings.  The  squab,  which  never  leaves  its 
nest  and  therefore  never  receives  the  bene¬ 
ficial  rays  of  the  sun,  draws  upon  the  vigor 
of  its  parent  which  has  absorbed  the  sun’s 
benefits. 

Flypens  formally  were  huge  affairs,  but 
today  they  are  merely  sunporches  about 
six  feet  deep  and  high  and  the  width  of 
the  pen  or  building  housing  the  birds.  The 
floor  is  usually  built  off  the  ground  two 
feet  or  so  and  may  be  of  boards,  spaced 
slightly  apart  for  rain  water  to  drain  or 
made  of  wire  like  the  rest  of  the  flypen. 
Perches  are  built  in  the  flypen  for  the  birds 
to  rest  upon  and  to  sun  themselves.  Use 
one  inch  mesh  wire  to  keep  out  grain¬ 
stealing  sparrows  and  other  pests. 

Other  equipment  needed  in  your  squab 
house  is  a  fountain  for  change  of  water 
each  day  in  winter,  twice  in  summer;  some 
sort  of  covered  receptacle  for  an  all-pur¬ 
pose  grit  mineral  mixture  which  is  mostly 
ground  seashell  with  a  dash  of  charcoal 
and  salt:  and  at  least  two  nests  for  every’ 


SQUABS  take  such  favorable  express  rates  that  it  pays  to  locate  your  best  market  even  though  it  is  miles  av/ay.  From  a  low  of  25c 
a  pound  in  1935,  wholesale  squab  prices  ranged  upward  on  the  New  York  market  to  a  high  of  $1.20  a  pound  in  1945.  Normally 
high  in  winter,  low  in  summer,  the  average  range  is  between  35c  to  65c  a  pound  wholesale.  New  quick-freezing  processes  will 
probably  eliminate  this  fluctuation  to  a  large  extent.  Squabs  are  shipped  a  dozen  to  a  box  and  iced  liberally.  A  well-packed  ship¬ 
ment  can  stand  a  3-day  express  journey,  even  in  summer.  Shipments  are  seldom  insured,  the  premium  is  too  high  for  the  risk  involved. 


NATHAN  SCHWEITZER  CO. 

BOS  West  16  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

The  following  prices  are  for 

SQUABS  DELIVERED  TO  OUR  DOOR 


SQUABS 


We  WILL  PAY  AS  FOLLOWS’ 

12  LBS  UP  .^©PER  LB 


11 

10 

9 


8  ■ 

J^RK  POOR  BIROS 

Q  NATHAN  SCHWEITZER  CO. 
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breeding  pair  in  the  squab  house.  We  will 
speak  of  a  grain  feeder  further  on. 

The  pigeon  nests  should  measure  a  foot 
in  each  direction.  A  three-inch  strip  across 
the  front  of  it  keeps  both  the  eggs  and 
squabs  inside.  \  six-inch  wide  board  for 
the  parents  to  alight  upon  should  run  the 
entire  length  in  front  of  the  nests  and  on  a 
level  with  the  bottom  of  each  tier. 

A  ver\’  good  double  nest  box  can  be 
made  from  an  orange  crate,  but  use  only 
the  so-called  Standard  boxes  which  have 
a  dividing  partition;  do  not  use  a  Bruce 
box.  one  which  is  readily  identified  as 
being  bound  with  wire  and  having  no  cen¬ 
ter  partition.  Most  of  the  Standard  orange 
boxes  come  from  California  and  are  about 
the  only  ones  obtainable  today  because  of 
the  packaging  material  shortage.  The 
Bruce  boxes  are  usually  knocked  down  and 
shipped  back  to  the  fruit  packing  plants. 
They  will  do  if  no  other  is  found  but  it 
is  quite  a  chore  to  remove  all  the  wire  and 
to  put  in  a  center  partition  which  forms 
two,  one-foot  nests. 

Larger  squab  plants  use  nests  manufac¬ 
tured  from  lumber.  The  bottom  of  each 
nest  slides  out  for  easy  cleaning.  However, 
an  orange  crate  can  be  purchased  for  ten 
or  fifteen  cents  which  is  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  a  nest  made  of  lumber.  A  square 
of  cardboard  or  inexpensive  tarpaper 
(roofing)  can  be  used  in  the  bottom  so 
that  when  the  nest  is  cleaned,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  remove  the  entire  contents  a* 
^ne  time  and  put  in  a  fresh  bottom  liner. 

A  plant  housing  two  thousand  breeding 
pairs  will  need  about  4,400  nests,  so  the 
bill  for  this  item  can  be  large.  For  those 
who  contemplate  having  from  three  to 
five  hundred  pairs,  the  orange  crate  will 
be  found  nearly  ideal.  Just  remove  all  pro¬ 
truding  nails  and  then  tack  a  three-inch 
strip  along  the  front  bottom  edge  of  the 
box. 

There  should  always  be  plenty  of  clean 
nesting  material  on  hand  with  which  the 
pigeons  may  build  their  nests.  Tobacco 
stems  are  good  and  are  purchased  in  bales 
weighing  150  poundc.  The  cost  is  about 
2c  a  pound,  delivered.  Pine  straw  is  also 
good  and  cheaper  than  anything  else.  If 
you  live  near  an  evergreen  forest  or 
thicket,  you  can  gather  your  own.  Twigs 
or  straw  cut  into  six-inch  lengths  are  fre¬ 
quently  used.  The  container  for  the  nest¬ 
ing  material  might  well  be  a  berrv  crate 
with  a  hinged  top.  The  material  then  will 
not  become  soiled  merchandise.  The  nest¬ 
ing  material  should  be  clean.  It  is  aston¬ 
ishing  how  much  of  this  material  thev  can 
use,  but  it  will  pay  cash  dividends  if  you 
keep  a  good  supply  always  in  the  squab 
house. 

Pigeons  slow  up  in  their  production 
when  they  have  only  bare  boards  upon 
which  to  lay  their  eggs  and  to  sit  for  nine¬ 
teen  days  while  the  eggs  hatch.  Pigeon’s 
eggs  require  but  seventeen  days  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  but  the  custom  of  the  hen  bird  is  to 
lay  one  egg,  then  skip  a  day  before  laying 
the  second.  So  it  is  a  nineteen-day  process 
after  all.  If  you  like,  you  can  assist  them 


in  this  nest  building.  Quite  often  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  new  nesting  material  in  a  nest  will 
start  the  pair  to  work,  days  faster.  .Atten¬ 
tion  to  such  small  details  is  worth  a  dollar 
a  week  for  eveip-  pen  of  thirty  pairs. 

Feed 

Sound,  clean  grain  is  a  “must”  to  suc¬ 
ceed  with  pigeons.  Examine  your  grain 
before  you  buy  it  if  you  doubt  the  interest 
of  your  grain  dealer  in  supplying  only 
first-class,  reclcancd  feed.  Some  dealers 
will  take  whole  corn  which  has  germinated 
and  make  cracked  corn  with  it.  Buying 
“sorrv”  corn  can  easily  be  avoided  by  not 
buving  cracked  corn  at  all.  The  whole 
grain  will  keep  easier,  mold  less  and  ab¬ 
sorb  less  moisture  than  the  cracked  grain. 

Feed  whoat  that  is  old,  hard,  and  sweet; 
taste  it  yourself.  Peas  are  less  troubled 
with  weevils  or  mold  than  the  other  grains 
and  will  make  fat  squabs.  Common,  dried, 
wrinkled  peas  are  fairly  plentiful  and 
cheaper  than  the  Canada  pea  and  answer 
the  purpose  as  well.  Kafir  corn  can  be 
forced  upon  the  birds  if  other  feed  is 
scarce  or  high  priced.  Kafir  has  not  the 
heating  value  of  corn  and  the  birds  may 
eat  all  they  want  of  it  without  harmful 
efTect.  Too  much  wheat  is  weakening. 
Birds  fed  entirelv  with  wheat  finally  get  so 
weak  they  can  not  fly  off  the  ground  and 
finally  die. 

The  above  four  mentioned  grains  are 
all  that  are  needed  for  feeding  your  squab- 
bing  pigeons  although  one  may  use  millet, 
milo,  buck  wheat,  field  peas,  etc.,  if  they 
are  cheaper  in  price  and  you  wish  to  sub¬ 
stitute  them.  The  usual  proportion  is 
roughly  thirty-three  percent  yellow  com, 
seventeen  percent  wheat,  twenty-five  per¬ 
cent  peas,  and  twenty-five  percent  kafir 
com.  If  these  grains  are  before  the  birds 
all  the  time,  free  choice,  you  will  find  that 
thev  will  choose  them  in  about  this  pro¬ 
portion. 

Pigeons  use  a  grit  and  mineral  mixture 
to  grind  the  softened  grain  and  are  very’ 
fond  of  it.  Each  adult  pair  will  consume 
an  average  of  ten  pounds  a  year.  The 
pigeon’s  origin,  which  was  along  the  rock 
cliffs  bordering  the  various  oceans,  doubt¬ 
less  accounts  for  their  preference  of  grit 
made  from  ground  seashell,  although  one 
having  a  granite  or  oyster  shell  base  also 
is  used  with  good  results.  Because  pigeons 
are  confined  and  unable  to  pick  up  their 
own  grinding  wheels,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  supply  adequate  grit.  It  is  cheap 
.  .  .  about  2c  a  pound  deliv’cred.  For 
robust  health  with  your  birds,  moisten  the 
grit  every’  so  often;  they  will  relish  it  more 
than  if  it  is  bone  dry.  Buv  a  good  grade 
from  a  reliable  dealer.  Pigeon  journals 
will  list  dealers. 

A  Pennsylvania  squabman  says,  “I  got 
along  fine  until  the  latter  part  of  last  sum¬ 
mer  when  I  had  the  bad  luck  to  lose  about 
twenty  or  twenty’-fi\’e  of  the  old  birds, 
which  broke  up  the  mated  pairs.  I  lay  the 
loss  of  my  birds  to  some  poor  wheat  I  got 
from  the  mill  here  that  must  have  con¬ 


tained  a  good  deal  of  ergot*,  which  caused 
the  females  to  die  .  . 

And  now  we  come  to  the  question  of 
self-feeders  versus  hand-feeding.  Nearly 
all  of  the  larger,  more  successful  squab 
plants  use  what  is  known  as  the  “cafeteria 
style”  of  feeding.  This  feeder  has  four  or 
more  compartments  in  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  grains  are  placed  separately  so  that 
they  are  before  the  birds  constantly,  leav¬ 
ing  the  choice  up  to  them.  Fatter  squabs 
will  result  if  the  parent  birds  have  access 
to  feed  at  all  times.  Pigeons  will  not  gorge 
like  a  hog.  They  always  maintain  their 
racy  shape. 

Hand-feeding  means  attention  three 
times  a  day  and  feeding  on  special  grain 
boards  with  a  slight  lip  around  the  edges 
to  keep  the  grain  from  being  tossed  out  on 
the  floor  and  becoming  soiled  or  wasted. 
It  is  our  personal  opinion  that  most  hand¬ 
feeding  is  done  because  the  flock  owner 
loves  to  watch  his  hungry’  birds  fly  to  him 
and  display  their  eagerness.  They  are,  in¬ 
deed,  a  beautiful  sight  at  dinner  time  in 
the  loft  of  the  hand-feeder. 

To  save  labor  and  time,  one  may  make 
a  simple  automatic  feeder  with  a  bundle  of 
paper  covered  plaster  boards  purchased  at 
your  local  lumber  dealer  for  about  75c  for 
a  bundle  of  five.  These  “boards”  are 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  four  feet  long. 
Paint  them  first  to  strengthen  and  pre- 
serv’e  the  paper  and  to  give  them  a  neat 
appearance.  Two  of  these  “boards”  with 
four-inch  partitions  between  them  made 
of  wood  or  screen  wire,  make  a  fine 
self-feeder.  Run  the  partitions  up 
and  down  the  width  of  the  boards.  The 
bottom  of  the  feeder  is  made  to  slope  so 
that  the  grain  will  feed  down  inside  to  the 
trough  you  fashion  at  the  bottom.  Make 
a  lip  along  the  front  edge  of  the  trough  to 
keep  the  pigeons  from  wasting  the  grain. 
One  and  one-half  inch  wooden  strips  from 
which  porch  lattices  are  made,  are  fine  for 
this  purpose.  Feeders  of  this  type  may  be 
purchased  from  dealers. 

Set  the  feeder  up  on  two-foot  lengths  of 
regular  inch  and  a  quarter  water  pipe  and 
you  will  never  be  bothered  by  mice  eating 
up  your  grain  and  leaving  filth  in  the 
feeding  trough.  Mice  are  clever  but  they 
can’t  shinny  a  pipe.  A  feeder  of  this  size 
will  take  care  of  a  pen  of  thirty  pair  very 
nicely  for  three  or  four  days.  Place  your 
feeder  so  it  may  be  refilled  with  least  dis¬ 
turbance  to  your  birds.  Be  sure  you  do  not 
make  a  feeder  of  some  types  of  fiber 
boards.  Mice  will  chew  holes  in  it  the  first 
night  big  enough  to  put  your  arm  through. 
Everyone  has  a  problem  with  mice.  We 
are  still  fondly  hoping  for  a  better  trap. 

If  you  have  running  water,  an  auto¬ 
matic  watering  system  saves  much  time 
and  labor.  Place  this  fountain  out  in  the 
flypens.  A  glance  down  the  line  will  tell 
you  if  they  are  all  in  good  w’orking  order. 

Your  Government  has  a  bulletin  on  how 

*  Ergot,  a  black,  horn-like  fungus,  which  grows 
on  grain,  such  as  rye  and  wheat,  stored  in 
damp  places. 

(Continued  on  page  134) 
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TWO  PASTURE  FACTS  that  every  dirt  farmer  knows  —  but  has  been  known  to  forget:  (1)  Gross  grows  green 
and  toll  when  it  is  fertilized.  (2)  Cattle  won't  eat  grass  that  grows  from  a  dung  heap.  Dragging  the 
pasture  will  scatter  the  heaps,  fertilize  the  pasture  evenly,  and  prevent  growth  of  bitter-tasting  grass. 


PASTURE  IMPROVEMENT 


BY  MYRON  S.  HAZEN 


A  GENERATION  ago,  whcn  New  Exigland 
farms  reached  a  new  low  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  crops  on  many  middle  western 
farms  began  to  decline,  a  few  of  the  more 
progressive  farmers  awakened  to  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  idea  of  making  their  pastures 
pay  cash  money.  It  was  a  startling  dis¬ 
covery  that  a  pasture,  given  the  same  at¬ 
tention  and  care  expended  on  a  corn  or 
wheat  field  would  pay  an  equally  high 
cash  return.  The  earliest  agitation  for  a 
sound  pasture  improvement  program 
started  in  New  England  because  poverty 
forced  changes  in  old  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  depleted  soils.  When  general 
farming  ceased  to  pay  in  that  section  of 
the  country  the  farmers  turned  to  dairying 
or  sp>ecialized  farming.  Of  course  this 
meant  the  importation  of  most  of  their 
alfalfa  hay  and  grain.  “Why  can’t  we 


raise  the  hay  on  our  own  farms?”  they 
asked  themselves. 

In  the  middle  west,  as  dairying  and  cat¬ 
tle  raising  increased,  hay  and  pasturage 
became  scarce  and  forced  attention  on 
pasture  improvement.  Slow  progress  at¬ 
tends  changes  in  time-worn  methods. 
Farmers  generally,  are  little  conscious  of 
the  need  of  treating  their  pastures  with 
the  same  consideration  they  grant  to  the 
fields  they  set  aside  for  corn,  wheat,  and 
oats.  A  pasture  is  like  friendship  in  that  it 
will  return  seven-fold  the  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  bestowed  on  it. 

In  seeking  improvement,  one  is  likely  to 
be  misled  in  his  judgment  of  his  own  pas¬ 
ture,  for  the  classification  of  a  pasture  as 
good  or  bad  varies  with  the  season  of  the 
year.  A  poor  pasture  looks  pretty  good  in 


the  spring.  “Grass  is  the  forgiveness  of  na¬ 
ture”  and  even  on  eroded,  thin  fields 
early  spring  brings  a  renewal  of  life  and  a 
brave  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  sparse 
grass  to  cover  the  bare  earth.  But  this 
green  opulence  is  short  lived,  for  the  scant 
store  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  soon  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  droughts  of  summer  come, 
and  the  surface  returns  to  barrenness. 

.Although  the  early-season  stand  of  grass 
may  fool  the  farmer  it  doesn’t  fool  the  di¬ 
gestive  tracts  of  the  animal  which  eats  it. 
Filling  as  it  may  be,  it  lacks  nutritive  value 
because  the  soil  from  which  it  sprung 
lacks  the  necessary  food  elements.  It  is  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  roughage,  and  the  pasture 
on  which  it  grows  is  little  better  than  an 
e.xercise  lot. 

On  the  *ther  hand,  a  good  pasture,  ade- 
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quately  limed,  properly  fertilized  and 
seeded,  goes  on  producing  nutritive  feed 
through  the  dry  months,  saving  the  farmer 
money  by  eliminating  the  necessity  of 
supplemental  feeding,  and  keeping  his 
animals  in  good  health  and  on  a  high  pro¬ 
ductive  level.  Such  a  pasture  can  produce, 
either  in  the  form  of  milk  or  other  live¬ 
stock  products,  a  cash  crop  which  war¬ 
rants  the  same  care  and  attention  given  to 
other  high  value  cash  crops  in  any  type  of 
successful  farming  operation. 

There  are  abundant  records  to  prove 
that  with  favorable  moisture  conditions 
good  to  excellent  pastures  will  produce  per 
acre  from  3000  to  5000  pounds  of  3/2  per 
cent  milk  in  addition  to  furnishing  the 
maintenance  requirements  of  the  cows. 
Good  pasture  of  this  sort,  without  supple¬ 
mental  feeding,  can  add  more  pounds  of 
beef  per  week,  stimulate  better  bone  de¬ 
velopment,  and  help  assure  a  good  calf 
crop  than  any  other  system  of  feeding. 

A  good  pasture  is  the  original  “self- 
feeder”.  The  cow  or  steer  does  its  own 
harvesting  and  the  labor  requirements  per 
animal  unit  on  good  pasturage  are  limited 
to  supervision,  proper  fencing,  and  ade¬ 
quate  fertilization  once  a  year  after  the 
pasture  is  properly  established. 

Figure  out  for  yourself  what  it  means 
in  these  days  of  labor  shortage  to  have 
from  120  to  as  high  as  160  grazing  days 
when  thfc  “self-harv’esting  machine”  can 
move  the  factory  into  the  field  and  obtain 
its  own  raw  materials  without  direct  labor 
expense.  The  successful  dairyman  or  the 
producer  of  meat  products,  be  they  milk, 
beef,  mutton,  or  pork,  should  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  the  surest  way  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  every  quart  of  milk  sold  or 
every  pound  of  meat  marketed  is  to  de¬ 
velop  excellent  mixed  pasturage. 

Properly  handled  under  average  middle 
west  and  northeastern  conditions,  an  acre 
of  good  land,  well  limed,  amply  fertilized, 
and  seeded  to  the  proper  assortment  of 
grasses  and  legumes,  should  furnish  a  high 
producing  milk  cow  or  steer  the  bulk  of 
the  feed  required  from  early  May  until 
late  fall.  The  seeding  mixture  must  in¬ 
clude  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the 
•drought  resistant  legumes  and  grasses  to 
continue  growth,  at  least  at  a  moderate 
rate,  even  when  moisture  is  deficient  and 
temperatures  high. 

No  feed  mixture  can  duplicate  the  in¬ 
creased  milk  flow  which  results  from  am¬ 
ple  supplies  of  nutritious  tender  grass. 
More  important  still  will  be  the  marked 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  protein. 
Cattle  grazed  on  well  fertilized,  improved 
pastures  are  also  less  apt  to  suffer  from 
mineral  deficiencies  because  of  the  marked 
increase  in  the  supply  of  digestible  mineral 
compounds,  especially  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  The  longer  grazing  period  spells  a 
reduction  in  the  need  for  bam  feeding 
and  reduces  the  cost  of  production  more 
than  any  other  program. 

Now,  how  should  a  farmer  go  about  im¬ 
proving  his  pasture?  The  land  value,  the 
rsupply  of  available  roughage,  the  number 


PASTURE  GRASSES  will  respond  to  cultivation  os  readily  cs  groin  and  row 
crops.  The  money  profit  from  a  good  pasture  equals  the  return  from  grain  crops 


THE  TYPICAL  PASTURE  is  a  field  that  stopped  paying  its  way  in  grain.  To 
bring  it  out  of  the  red,  start  from  scratch,  cultivate  deep,  fertilize  freely. 
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Pasture  Improvement 


IF  MORE  is  taken  off  a  field  year  after  year  than  is  put  back,  in  the  end  it  will  refuse  to  yield.  To  build  it  back, 
reverse  the  process.  The  first  step  is  plenty  of  manure  and  fertilizer,  the  second  is  cultivation,  the  third  is  clipping 
to  hold  back  weeds,  and  the  fourth  is  a  selection  of  grasses  to  insure  both  dry  and  wet  season  growth. 


of  aniifial  units  maintained,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  the  milk  or  meat  products  will 
largely  determine  the  extent  of  pasture 
treatment  which  a  farmer  can  afford  to 
adopt.  In  areas  near  the  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation,  particularly  during  these  years 
when  the  demand  for  milk  and  meat 
products  of  every  type  are  far  in  excess  of 
the  supply  and  the  available  labor  is  not 
only  deficient  in  quantity  but  also  in  qual¬ 
ity,  an  intensive  pasture  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  offers  profitable  possibilities  that 
cannot  be  over  emphasized.  Fundamen¬ 
tally,  the  successful  intensive  pasture  re¬ 
quires  the  selection  of  well  drained,  fertile 
land  that  is  plowable. 

Step  One — Fertilizer 

The  new  rapid  soil  tests  enable  the 
farmer  to  obtain,  either  through  his  state 
agricultural  experiment  station  or  from  a 
commercial  organization,  an  approximate 
inventory  of  the  available  native  plant 
food  levels  which  exist  in  the  soil.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  an 
analysis  is  no  better  than  the  sample. 
Where  the  land  slopes  steeply,  take  sep¬ 
arate  samples  from  the  upjaer  and  lower 
areas  of  the  field  as  erosion  and  leaching 
tend  to  move  the  available  supplies  of 
plant  food  into  the  lower  levels.  If  there 


is  more  than  one  distinct  soil  type  visible, 
separate  samples  should  be  taken  in  each 
area.  The  soil  types  will  show  the  so-called 
pH  value,  which  is  an  arbitrary  yardstick 
for  determining  the  intensity  of  the  acid- 
itv  or  alkalinitv.  Seven  is  neutral  on  the 
pH  scale  and  numbers  lower  than  seven 
indicate  increasing  acidity  or  sourness; 
abov’e  seven  they  show  alkalinity  or 
“sweetness”.  Most  pasture  grasses  and  le¬ 
gumes  thrive  best  with  a  pH  value  be¬ 
tween  6.5  and  7.0.  The  pH  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  conjunction  with  the  supplies  of 
available  calcium  and  magnesium.  In  most 
cases  a  sufficient  amount  of  lime  should  be 
applied  to  raise  the  pH  value  close  to  the 
neutral  point  of  7.0  especially  where  le¬ 
gumes  form  a  large  part  of  the  seeding 
mixture.  Complete  tests  will  also  show  the 
levels  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  in  the  native  soil  as  well  as  the  cal¬ 
cium  and  magnesium.  A  well  trained 
agronomist,  familiar  with  the  soil  type  and 
the  rotation,  can  then  select  the  kind  and 
amount  of  fertilizer  necessary  to  help  se¬ 
cure  a  successful  long-time  pasture  seeding. 

Step  Two — Divide  and  Conquer 

Where  it  is  possible,  larger  yields  of 
herbage  can  be  secured  by  the  adoption  of 
a  rotational  grazing  system.  Under  such  a 


system,  the  pasture  can  be  divided  into 
three  or  more  paddocks  or  plots.  These 
need  onlv  be  separated  with  a  single 
strand  of  electric  fence. 

The  life  of  the  system  and  the  total 
vield  will  depend  largely  on  four  factors. 
First  and  most  important,  the  kind  and 
amount  of  fertilizer  applied  will  make 
considerable  difference  in  the  time  when 
the  cattle  can  be  turned  out  to  craze. 
Typical  recommendations  provide  that  on 
one-third  of  the  acreasre  a  hich  nitrocen 
top-dresser  with  amnle  supplies  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  be  annlied.  No  sin¬ 
gle  element  will  stimulate  the  growth  of 
grass  as  heavilv  as  nitrogen,  but  in  order 
not  to  draw  too  heavilv  on  the  native  fer¬ 
tility,  amnle  amounts  of  the  other  maior 
plant  foods  f phosphoric  acid  and  potash) 
must  be  furnished. 

On  the  second  plot  a  potato  type  of 
fertilizer  is  recommended  which  would 
carrv’  as  much  nitrogen  as  the  usual  top- 
dresser.  The  grasses  would,  therefore,  de¬ 
velop  more  slowly. 

At  least  five  or  ten  head  per  acre  should 
be  turned  on  plot  No.  1  in  order  to  graze 
this  off  closely  before  the  second  plot  is 
available.  In  this  way  the  first  paddock 
will  be  grazed  closely  before  the  second 


paddock  is  ready.  In  general  an  average 
growth  of  from  six  to  ten  inches  will  give 
the  maximum  yield  of  the  most  nutritious 
herbage  and  still  leave  sufficient  reserve 
plant  foods  in  the  roots  to  permit  quick  re¬ 
covery  and  regrowth. 

The  third  paddock  should  be  top- 
dressed  the  preceding  fall  with  well  super- 
phosphated  stable  manure  if  this  is  avail¬ 
able.  If  manure  is  not  available,  generous 
applications  of  superphosphate  and  lime, 
if  needed,  may  be  applied  or  a  complete 
fertilizer  low  in  nitrogen  of  the  grain  type. 
Where  manure  is  applied  the  preceding 
fall  the  grass  is  apt  to  be  somewhat 
tainted.  If  untreated  pasturage  is  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  desirable  to  clip  this  paddock 
and  either  ensile  the  herbage  as  grass  sil- 
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age  or  cure  it  for  “calf  hay”.  This  is  very 
nutritious  grass  and  makes  an  excellent 
supplemental  feed. 

Step  Three — Cultivate  and  Clip 

When  the  cattle  arc  mov’cd  from  one 
paddock  to  another,  drag  over  the  area 
with  a  spreading  harrow  of  some  type. 
The  old  fashion  New  England  brush  har¬ 
row,  a  rim  harrow  made  from  old  auto¬ 
mobile  rims  fastened  together  with  swivel 
chains,  a  chain  harrow  or  even  a  spring- 
tooth  or  a  peg-tooth  harrow  adjusted  so 
as  to  avoid  tearing  up  the  sod  will  do  a 
fair  job  of  distributing  the  droppings. 
When  the  droppings  are  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted  they  stimulate  the  regrowth  of  the 
grass  without  causing  the  development  of 
foul  spots  which  the  animals  will  refuse  to 
eat.  Even  under  intensive  rotational  graz¬ 
ing  programs  a  certain  percentage  of 
course  grass  or  weeds  are  apt  to  remain 
uneaten.  The  pasture  should  be  clipped  at 
least  once  and  preferably  twice  every  sea¬ 
son  to  prevent  the  weeds  from  going  to 
seed.  Early  June  and  late  September  in 
most  areas  are  ideal  times  for  clipping. 

Pasture  Improvement  Programs 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  fairly 
good  land  where  the  plant  food  levels  are 
so  low  that  only  the  poorest  type  of  herb¬ 
age  will  persist.  Fundamentally,  this  ex- 
tensiv'e  pasture  improvement  program  is 
based  on  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
phosphorus  and  calcium  are  primarily  the 
limiting  factors  on  most  soils.  The  first 
essential  of  such  a  program  is  to  raise  the 
pH  value  to  at  least  6.0,  although  some 
soils  with  a  high  reserve  of  available  cal¬ 
cium  will  support  desirable  pasture  plants 
at  a  slightly  lower  pH.  Lime  is,  however, 
vitally  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  ability  to  correct  the  acidity,  furni.sh 
available  calcium  as  a  direct  plant  food, 
and  increase  the  calcium  content  in  the 
herbage.  Ultimately  this  will  be  utilized  by 
the  animals  as  an  important  source  of  di¬ 
gestible  calcium.  Lime  has  many  supple¬ 
mental  benefits  in  the  soil.  It  increases  the 
nitrogen  fixing  capacity  of  the  legumes, 
makes  the  native  plant  foods  more  quickly 
available,  and  improves  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil. 


REST,  a  blanket  of  manure,  and  less  grazing  would  revive  this  sick  pasture. 


HERE  IS  WASTE.  The  thicket  and  that  part  of  the  corn  field  on  the  slope  should 
be  converted  to  pasture.  The  corn  field  should  be  planted  on  the  contour. 

A  GOOD  INDEX  to  the  value  of  a  farm  is  the  condition  of  its  pasture.  The  bare 
hillside,  which  might  be  a  profitable  pasture,  and  the  shack,  are  cause  and  effect. 


Pasture  Improvement 


THE  TERRACES  in  this  pasture  hold  the  winter  rains  and  snows,  sending  the  water 
to  the  sub-soil  as  a  bank  to  draw  on  during  the  dry  months.  A  good  stand  of 
spring  grass  has  started,  clipping  has  eliminated  weeds,  it  is  sensibly  grazed. 


IN  SOUTHERN  STATES  Kudzu  grows  knee-deep  in  pastures  which  formerly  wouldn't 
graze  a  team  of  mules.  Seedsmen  are  working  to  adapt  Kudzu  to  higher  latitudes. 


Phosphorus  ranks  first  in  importance  in 
every  pasture  improvement  program.  The 
initial  application,  whether  it  be  applied 
at  time  of  seeding  or  applied  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  on  established  stands,  must  be 
sufficiently  large  to  furnish  an  ample 
amount  of  available  phosphorus  to  en¬ 
courage  a  vigorous  growth  of  pasture  le¬ 
gumes  and  the  better  grasses.  Practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  many  states  proves  that  18  per 
cent  normal  superphosphate,  which  in 
addition  to  furnishing  over  360  pounds 
per  ton  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  car¬ 
ries  more  than  double  this  amount  of  cal¬ 
cium  sulphate,  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
source  of  the  needed  phosphorus.  On  most 
soils  from  600  to  1000  pounds  per  acre  of 
phosphoric  acid  produce  the  best  results. 

The  Economical  Way 

It  is  more  economical  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  to  make  a  single  heavy  application 
of  superphosphate  once  in  three  years 
than  to  apply  small  annual  applications. 

This  method  of  extensive  pasture  im¬ 
provement  has  proven  highly  profitable  in 
widely  separated  areas.  On  the  range 
lands  of  Florida,  on  the  rocky,  unplowable 
pastures  of  New  England,  in  certain  areas 
of  the  middle  west,  and  particularly  in 
New  York  State  where  this  program  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  long¬ 
time  experiments  and  practical  farm  ex¬ 
perience  have  proven  the  merit  of  this 
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MANY  WORN-OUT  FARMS,  converted  to  gross,  ore  returning  a  profit  equal  to  that  from  a  good  general  form.  Pasture  rehabil¬ 
itation  may  cost  as  high  as  $50  an  acre;  but  it's  worth  it,  for  each  acre  will  support  an  animal  unit  for  1 60  days  a  year. 


economical  efficient  use  of  superphosphate 
and  lime. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  generous 
applications  of  lime.  By  raising  the  plant 
food  levels  and  raising  the  pH  values 
through  the  application  of  lime,  where 
necessary,  dormant  legume  seeds  germi¬ 
nate  almost  spontaneously.  As  the  per¬ 
centage  of  pasture  legumes  in  the  sward 
increases  they  are  able  to  fix  large  amounts 
of  nitrogen  from  the  air  sufficient  not  only 
to  supply  their  own  needs  but  to  furnish 
a  part  of  the  nitrogen  required  by  the 
grasses. 

Frequently  it  is  profitable  to  combine 
the  extensive  treatment  with  the  intensive 
treatment.  .As  already  explained,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  complete  fertilizers  high  in  ni¬ 
trogen  stimulate  an  earlier  growth  in  the 
pasture.  Even  where  large  acreages  are 
available  for  grazing  a  small  pasture,  top- 
dressed  with  complete  fertilizer  to  provide 
extra  early  grazing,  is  frequently  a  desir¬ 
able  investment. 

Pastures  Worth  Improving 

For  the  dairyman  on  high  priced  land 
the  selection  of  the  intensive  pasture  pro¬ 
gram  with  its  rotational  grazing,  is  a 
worthwhile  investment.  To  plow,  lime,  fer¬ 
tilize,  fit  and  properly  seed  a  good  pasture 
may  easily  cost  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre. 
It  should  be  considered,  however,  as  a 
long-time  investment  capable  of  doubling 
the  yield  by  lengthening  the  grazing  pe¬ 
riod  and  producing  lower  cost  milk  or 
meat  over  a  longer  period  of  years  than 
any  other  cash  crop  investment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extensive  pas¬ 
ture  improvement  program  offers  every 
livestock  farmer  with  lower  land  cost  an 
opportunity  to  ultimately  double  his  yield 
of  digestible  nutrients.  A  total  investment 
of  from  $12  to  $20  every  third  year,  which 
includes  the  cost  of  the  sufierphosphate, 
lime,  and  the  labor  of  applying,  will  give 
a  larger  average  net  profit  than  an  equal 
amount  invested  in  any  other  crop.  One 
of  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  program 
is  that  it  can  safely  be  started  at  any  time 
during  he  year,  provided  the  ground  is 
not  too  soft  or  the  snow  too  deep.  In  the 


northern  half  of  the  United  States  fall 
applications  of  lime  and  superphosphate 
have  given  outstanding  results.  The  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  of  the  winter  months 
work  the  lime  and  superphosphate  into 
the  soil  and  bring  these  plant  foods  within 
reach  of  the  grass  roots  when  growth 
starts  in  the  spring.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  combination  can  be  applied  at  any 
time  during  the  growing  season,  although 
it  is  desirable  to  tie  a  few  long  saplings 
behind  the  lime  spreader  or  fertilizer  dis¬ 
tributor  to  shake  these  materials  off  the 
foliage  and  help  to  bring  them  in  contact 
with  the  soil.  This  exensive  program  of 
pasture  improvement  is  a  spare  time  job 
that  will  pay  big  dividends  on  any  sod 
where  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  good 
native  grasses  and  at  least  a  few  legumes 
present  in  the  sward. 

Where  no  legumes  are  present  and  the 
ground  is  not  too  rough,  patch  seeding 
may  be  resorted  to.  The  pasture  should  be 
lightly  disced  or  scratched  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow  to  furnish  a  partial  seed  bed. 
.A  mixture  of  adapted  grasses  with  an  as¬ 


sortment  of  legumes,  which  in  the  north 
could  include  alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  ladino. 
medium  red,  and  alsike,  should  be  seeded 
very  early  in  the  spring  when  the  surface 
has  thawed  slightly  but  the  main  body  of 
soil  is  still  frozen.  In  the  south,  lespedeza 
is  probably  the  most  important  single  le¬ 
gume  although  White  Dutch  clover  and 
some  of  the  newer  varieties  have  given  ex¬ 
cellent  results. 

The  success  or  failure  of  patch  seeding 
will  dejaend  primarily  on  the  amount  of 
seed  which  can  be  brought  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soil  and  the  timeliness  of 
seeding.  Dragging  over  with  a  brush  or 
chain  harrow  to  force  the  seed  into  the 
freshly  turned  earth  will  prevent  its  lodg¬ 
ing  on  the  herbage  and  increase  the  per¬ 
centage  of  germination.  If  the  land  is 
sufficiently  smooth,  a  roller  or  cultipacker 
are  more  efficient  than  either  type  of  har¬ 
row.  Where  patch  seeding  is  attempted 
the  lime  and  superphosphate  applications 
should  be  applied  at  least  two  weeks  in  ad- 


(Continued  on  page  140) 


THE  GRASS  in  the  foreground,  preferred  by  five  cows,  is  twice  as  high  be¬ 
cause  it  was  fertilized.  You'll  have  to  believe  us,  it's  a  poor  photograph. 
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When  Dr.  Kalph  G.  IVlillis  mailed  a  spoonful 
of  Korean  Lespedeza  seed  to  a  friend,  did 
he  dream  that  in  twenty-five  years  it  would 
rover  1-0,000, 000  acres  of  American  soil? 


children.  He  watched  the  seedlings  as  they 
grew  and  matured  during  that  first  season 
and  long  before  the  plant  had  reached  its 
maximum  growth  he  recognized  that  here 
was  something  with  infinite  possibilities. 
With  the  sixth  sense  of  the  scientist  he  knew 
that  American  agriculture  had  a  new  and 
powerful  ally  from  the  Orient,  with  all  the 
virtues  of  the  land  of  its  birth,  patience, 
adaptability,  and  an  infinite  utility. 

The  seed  from  that  first  tiny  crop  was 
carefully  hoarded  and  the  next  year  small 
parcels  were  distributed  to  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periment  stations  for  further  study  of  its 
characteristics  and  range  of  adaptation. 

For  years  Dr.  Pieters  had  been  trying  to- 
find  a  plant  that  would  grow  on  pooi  acid 
soils,  a  plant  that  would  not  only  serve  to 


existence  of  the  people  of  Korea  as  a 
binder  of  the  fugitive  soil  of  their  fields,  it 
was  also  a  crop  of  opulence  for  their  cattle 
and  hogs. 

In  these  things  he  saw  a  familiar  pattern. 
He  remembered  the  bare  yellow  clay  of  the 
worn-out  fields  of  his  homeland,  the  eroded 
gullies,  the  farms  abandoned  because  the 
soil  had  for  a  century  been  allowed  to  dis¬ 
appear  down  the  insatiable  currents  of 
brooks  and  rivers.  He  saw  that  perhaps 
here  was  a  plant  which  might  help  reclaim 
the  thinning  soil  of  his  native  land  and  at 
the  same  time  feed  the  cows  and  razor-back 
hogs  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  This 
plant  is  w’hat  we  now  call  Korean 
Lespedeza. 

In  the  fall  of  1919  he  gathered  some  of 
the  seed,  not  much  more  than  what  would 
fill  the  palm  of  a  child’s  hand.  He  sent  the 
seed,  without  explanation  or  comment,  to 
the  Division  of  Foreign  Plant  Introduction 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  came  to  the  desk  of  the  late  Dr. 
.\drian  J.  Pieters,  who  at  that  time  was  in 
charge  of  legume  investigations  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Strange  foreign  seeds  and  plants  were  not 
new  to  Dr.  Pieters.  During  his  long  career 
at  the  experiment  station  he  had  known  a 
constant  procession  of  them,  some  of  which 
became  staple  crops,  feeding  vast  popula¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  soy  bean. 

Dr.  Pieters  planted  the  teas}X)onful  of 
lesjjedeza.  It  was  sufficient  only  for  a  short 
row  in  one  comer  of  a  field  on  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  experiment  farm  which  at  that  time 
was  located  at  Arlington,  Virginia.  All  seeds 
were,  to  Dr.  Pieters,  very  much  like  his  own 


THE\”LL  tell  you  tall  stories  about 
lespedeza.  How  it  found  its  way  to 
America,  how  it  cures  sick  fields,  how  it  has 
saved  many  a  worn  out  fami  and  many  an 
undernourished  cow.  There  is  something 
of  a  niiratle  and  of  romance  in  the  way 
this  alien  forage  crop  came  to  us  from  the 
Orient  to  revolutionize  farming  in  an  area 
as  large  as  the  New  England  states  and 
just  about  as  poor  in  soil. 

The  movies  have  familiarized  us  with 
the  landscape  of  the  Orient :  the  procession 
of  treeless  hills  marching  off  to  the  horizons, 
the  mud  and  bamboo  huts  of  villages  set 
among  the  clean-washed  wastes  of  valley 
and  slope.  A  bare  land,  cultivated  inten¬ 
sively  for  centuries,  gleaned  generation 
after  generation  for  the  last  seed  and  sprig 
by  a  teeming  population;  a  land  singular¬ 
ly  devoid  of  the  warmth  and  homely  beauty 
of  the  American  land. 

But  to  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Mills,  American, 
resident  medical  missionary  of  the  Sever- 
cnce  Union  General  Hospital  of  Seoul, 
Korea,  this  landscape  was  not  unbeautiful, 
although  he  often  felt  a  deep  nostalgia  for 
the  majestic  wooded  country-side  of  his  na¬ 
tive  mid-west.  In  the  spring  the  valleys  and 
hills  of  Korea  were  cloaked  with  a  tender 
green,  the  green  of  a  plant  which  Dr.  Mills 
had  never  before  seen. 

A  naturalist  as  well  as  a  man  of  medi¬ 
cine,  he  saw  something  miraculous  and 
wonderful  in  the  ability  of  this  plant  to 
cling  to  the  steep  slopes,  and  he  marveled 
at  the  cheerful  and  patient  way  it  sucked 
its  nourishment  from  the  thin  and  aged 
soil.  He  saw  also  that  in  addition  to  the  in¬ 
valuable  contribution  it  made  to  the  very 


A  PLANT  of  Oriental  refinement,  green 
leaves  and  stem,  delicate  pink  flowers. 


/JC, 


^espem 


oreati  ^espeaeza 


LESPEDEZA  can  be  sown  broadcast  or  drilled  with  small  grain.  Once  in  the 
ground  it  responds  easily.  It  covers  light  or  heavy  clay  quickly,  like  a  cloak. 


BY  ROLAND  McKEE 


rehabilitate  the  land  but  would  also  pro¬ 
vide  a  crop.  Now,  when  he  was  about  to 
throw  up  the  sponge,  as  if  by  a  miracle 
came  the  two  teaspoonfuls  of  lespedeza. 

Operators  at  stations  who  were  making 
preliminary  tests  of  his  first  crop  of  seed 
without  exception  sent  in  enthusiastic  re¬ 
ports  on  the  ability  of  the  plant  to  grow 
and  produce  under  widely  varied  condi¬ 
tions.  All  reported  that  it  grew  surprising¬ 
ly  well  on  poor  acid  soils  where  other 
legumes  made  little  or  no  growth.  It  thrived 
where  plantings  of  alfalfa  and  clover  re¬ 
turned  scarcely  more  than  the  seed 
planted. 

The  plant  had  the  virtue  of  good  seed 
habits,  making  it  possible  to  get  it  quickly 
into  commercial  production. 

Today,  just  twenty-five  years  after  the 
first  seed  lay  on  Dr.  Pieter’s  desk  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  Chinese  parchment  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  over  forty  million 
acres  in  cultivated  land  and  pastures. 

The  area  in  which  lespedeza  is  especi¬ 
ally  adapted  is  the  eastern  United 
States  from  Kansas  east  and  from  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  to  Northern  Alabama.  In  the 
dry  Great  Plains  and  to  the  west  of  them, 
climatic  conditions  are  not  favorable  for 
lespedeza  since  it  makes  its  greatest  growth 
in  late  season  when  most  parts  of  the 
western  United  States  are  dry.  In  the  ex¬ 
treme  northern  part  of  the  eastern  United 
States  the  seasons  are  too  short  to  permit 
maturing  lespedeza  except  a  few  very 
early  maturing  varieties,  and  these  make 
small  growth. 


Limiting  Factors  in  Planting 

The  fact  that  lespedeza  grows  slowly  in 
spring  and  early  summer  and  makes  rapid 
growth  in  midsummer,  but  does  not  mature 
until  fall,  limits  its  adaptation  to  regions 
with  summer  rainfall  and  a  long  season. 
Another  limiting  factor  in  growing  this 
crop  is  spring  competition  of  other  plants. 
On  soils  of  good  fertility  where  other  plants 
grow  vigorously,  lespedeza  is  crowded  out 
by  reason  of  its  slow  spring  growth.  On 
soils  of  low  fertility  where  other  plants  are 
not  well  adapted,  lesfjedeza  is  able  to  meet 
the  competition,  and  it  is  on  such  lands  that 
it  is  especially  useful.  Much  of  the  land  in 
the  eastern  United  States  falls  into  this  lat¬ 
ter  class,  which  accounts  for  the  large  acre¬ 
age  of  lespedeza  in  this  region.  On  dry 
sandy  soils  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
the  Coastal  Plains  area  nematode  worms  do 
serious  damage  to  lespedeza  and  limit  the 
value  of  the  crop.  But  little  damage  from 
nematodes  has  been  noted  in  heavy  and 
damp  soils  and  under  such  conditions  the 
crop  can  be  used  to  advantage. 


How  to  Sow  and  Prepare  Soil 

For  those  not  already  familiar  with 
lesf)edeza  it  should  be  stated  that  the  crop 
in  general  is  similar  to  clover  or  alfalfa. 
The  plants  have  leaves  with  three  leaflets, 
and  usually  attain  a  height  of  from  lo  to 
20  inches.  While  the  plants  branch  freely 
and  are  quite  spreading  when  grown  singly, 
in  thick  stands  they  are  upright  and  branch 
but  little.  -The  crop  is  always  grown  in 
thick  stands  sown  broadcast,  or  in  close 
drills,  making  a  complete  ground  cover.  In 
waste  places  it  also  makes  a  matted  growth 
and  volunteers  from  year  to  year.  It  is  thus 
easy  to  visualize  the  part  this  crop  is  playing 
today  in  the  control  of  erosion  in  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States,  a  region  of  highly  erod- 
able  soils.  It  serves  in  cultivated  fields,  in 
pastures,  on  roadsides,  and  in  waste  lands 
wherever  seed  has  once  rooted.  A  bushel 
of  seed  will  sow  two  and  one-half  acres  at 
the  rate  of  20  pounds  per  acre. 

On  cultivated  land  it  fits  well  into  rota¬ 
tions  with  small  grain,  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  a  year  round  ground  cover. 
The  lespedeza  is  seeded  into  the  small  grain 
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The  Story  of  Korean  Lespedeza 


COMPARATIVE  YIELDS.  PRICES.  ACREAGE  AND  CRUDE  PROTEIN  CONTENT  OF  LEGUME  CROPS 

I  Hav  .  X  .  Estimated  Yield  of  i  Farm  Price  |  Price  per 

*  '  Protein  Arr»«o«»  I  Seed  aer  I  Ton  of  Bu.  of 

Legume  Averoge  per  Cent  i  Loo..  Hov  I  Seed 

Acre  Yield 


”®Y  Protein 

Per  Cent 


Estimated 
Acreage 
U.  S. 


Yield  of 
Seed  per 
Acre 


Korean  Lespedeia 
Red  Clover 

Alfalfa 

Alsike 

Soy  Bean 
Timothy 

Timothy  and  Clover 


14.1 

42,000,000 

14.2 

12.280.000 

15.5 

15,701,300 

14.6 

3,800,000 

1  12.2 

16,064.000 

6.7 

6.139,000 

8.5 

20.621,000 

Form  Price  Price  per 

Ton  of  Bu.  of 

Loose  Hoy  Seed 

- - ■] 

$14.95  5  ^  00 

$16.50  $18.04 

$17.50  1  $20.22 

$14.95  $16.15 

$14.00  $  1.83 

$13.50  $  2.39 

- j - 

Varies,  based 
on  per  cent 


II  f  "il  S  Aoricultural  Statistics  1944"  (crop  1943),  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Department  of  Agriculture  publications,  and 

since  wide  variations  are  found  under  different  soil  and  climate  conditions.  Timothy  and  clover  seed 
^J’raX‘'h^rvJstrd“  t^^ther.  Red  clover  outyields  alsike  and  both  will  usually  outyield  timothy.  Protein  is  for  dry  hay.  Prices  quoted  are  the  average  prices 
paid  to  farmers  for  the  1943  crop  and  are  not  to  be  confused  with  retail  prices. 


THE  ACREAGE  of  Korean  Lespedeza  more  than  doubles  its  nearest  competitor  among  hoy  crops.  Its  popularity  springs  from  its 
prolific  reseeding  habits,  the  vigor  with  which  it  attacks  the  erosion  problem  and  the  way  it  makes  itself  at  home  on  poor  soils. 


The  Story  of  Korean  Lespedeza 


COME  LATE  SUMMER  and  early  fall,  when  all  other  pasture  grasses  get  discouraged,  thin  out  and  turn  brown,  Korean 
Lespedeza  hits  its  stride.  In  spring  it  is  handicapped  by  faster  growing  neighbors  but  it  accepts  thin  soil  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  and  once  established  can  hold  its  own  in  any  company.  One  acre  will  carry  one  animal  unit  the  entire  season. 


and  becomes  established  before  the  grain  is 
harvested.  After  har\’est  it  continues  to  de¬ 
velop  and  affords  a  ground  cover  until  fall, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  supplies  pasturage 
or  a  hay  or  seed  crop. 

When  sowed  by  itself  on  land  pre¬ 
viously  cropped  prepare  the  soil  by 
shallow  discing. 

One  of  a  long  list  of  prominent  farmers 
who  have  helped  convert  doubters  to  the 
advantages  of  Korean  is  Chas.  H.  Mecham, 
Jr.,  of  Morganfield,  Kentucky.  His  first 
crop  of  seed  from  a  thirty-acre  field  sold 
for  enough  money  to  purchase  107  acres 
of  good  Kentucky  farm  land  adjoining  his 
farm.  He  has  been  a  leading  figure  in 
seed  production  and  distribution  for  many 
years.  During  the  drought  of  1934  he  and 
his  neighbors  helped  save  many  diary 
herds  in  Wisconsin  by  selling  Korean  hay 
to  the  drought  districts.  He  held  a  Korean 
meeting  on  his  farm  in  1933  attended  by 


1500  people  from  seven  states. 

Lespedeza  is  an  easy  crop  to  grow.  The 
«seed  germinates  readily  and  at  a  time  of 
year  when  ample  moisture  usually  is  avail¬ 
able.  The  usual  recommended  rate  of 
seeding  is  20  to  30  pounds  per  acre.  In  the 
latitude  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  seedings  are 
usually  made  in  April.  Farther  south,  seed¬ 
ings  are  made  in  February  and  March.  In 
the  e.xtreme  north,  seedings  should  be  de¬ 
layed  until  early  May.  W'hen  once  estab¬ 
lished  lespedeza  can,  with  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  be  volunteered  from  year  to  year. 
This  practice  is  followed  especially  in  Mis¬ 
souri  where  small  grain  and  lespedeza  in 
rotation  has  been  combined  with  livestock 
to  give  us  a  system  of  farming  that  helps 
in  controlling  erosion,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  a  profitable  agriculture.  The  Mis.souri 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  spon¬ 
sored  this  tyf5e  of  farming,  and  Dr.  W.  C. 


Etheridge,  agronomist  of  the  station,  has 
been  its  strong  advocate.  Lespedeza  being 
a  legume,  adds  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  and  this 
together  with  the  fact  that  it  will  grow  on 
poor  soils,  should  not  allow  one  to  conclude 
that  fertilizers  cannot  be  used  on  the  crop 
to  advantage.  When  crops  are  removed 
from  land,  plant  nutrients  likewise  are 
being  removed  from  the  soil  and  to  main¬ 
tain  fertility,  the  crop,  or  at  least  a  good 
part  of  it,  must  be  returned  to  the  soil,  or 
fertilizer  applied  in  place  of  the  crop  re¬ 
sidue.  Soils  of  high  fertility  not  only  give 
larger  yields  of  hay  and  pasturage,  but  also 
]>roduce  higher  (|inlity  teed.  Plants  grown 
on  mineral  deficient  soils  will  he  low  in 
minerals,  and  consequently  produce  feed  of 
low  quality.  In  order  to  insure  feed  with 
ample  mineral  and  vitamin  content,  it  must 
be  grown  on  soil  of  good  fertility  and  be 
handled  and  stored  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions. 


WHEN  SOWN  by  itself  on  land  previously  cropped,  the  soil  should  be  prepared  by  discing  or  given  a  vigorous 
shake-up  with  a  harrow.  When  cut  for  hay  it  should  be  in  first  bloom,  for  then  it  enjoys  the  highest  pro¬ 
tein  content.  It  cures  quicker  than  clover  or  alfalfa,  but  is  harvested  and  handled  the  same  way. 


Wliifli  Fertilizer  to  Use 

Superphosphate  is  the  fertilizer  most 
needed  by  lespedeza,  but  in  some  places  the 
use  of  potash  has  also  given  good  results. 
Lime,  which  is  usually  recognized  as  a  soil 
amendment  rather  than  plant  food,  gives 
g»)od  results  on  more  acid  soils,  and  even 
on  less  acid  soils  small  amounts  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  supei  phosphate  usually  will  be 
found  beneficial. 

.\s  a  hay  crop  lespedeza  is  considered 
nearly  the  equal  of  alfalfa.  In  feeding  tests 
it  has  not  given  quite  as  good  results  as  al¬ 
falfa,  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  until  recently  most  lespedeza  has 
been  cut  at  too  mature  a  stage  to  make  hay 
of  best  quality.  Cutting  lespedeza  at  a 
somewhat  mature  stage  gives  larger  vields. 
but  this  results  in  low  quality  hay  and  may 
interfere  seriouslv  with  volunteering  a 


I  rop.  Cutting  at  first  bloom  or  before 
makes  it  possible  to  produce  first  quality 
hay,  and  allows  sufficient  time  to  mature 
enough  seed  to  insure  a  volunteer  stand 
the  following  season. 

In  feeding  value  lespedeza  pasturage  is 
considered  the  equal  of  pasturage  from 
other  legumes.  In  time  of  availability,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  of  superior  value  since  it  affords 
pasturage  in  late  summer  and  fall  when 
other  pasture  plants  are  making  little  or  no 
growth,  or  are  of  low  quality.  It  is  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  lespedeza  that  makes  small  grain- 
lespedeza-livestock  farming  possible  and  is 
a  major  reason  for  its  popularity.  Lespe¬ 
deza  is  relished  by  all  classes  of  livestock 
and  when  grazed  or  fed  alone,  or  in  mix¬ 
ture  with  other  forage,  satisfactor\-  gains 
have  always  been  attained.  The  carrying 
capacitv  of  lespedeza  pastures  of  co»irse 


varies,  but  under  average  good  conditions 
an  acre  will  carry  one  animal  unit  for  the 
season.  In  the  latitude  of  Maryland  and 
Missouri  lespedeza  affords  grazing  from 
early  June  until  fall,  and  late  maturing 
varieties  continue  to  grow  until  frost.  On 
cultivated  land  lespedeza  is  grown  both 
alone  and  in  mixture.  In  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  it  is  alwavs  in  mixture  with  grass. 

Bringing  in  the  Harvest 

Lespedeza  for  hay  or  seed  is  harvested 
and  handled  like  red  clover  and  similar 
crops.  The  hay  crop  cures  more  quickly 
than  clover  or  alfalfa  and  in  this  respect  is 
superior  to  those  crops.  This  quality  in 
h'spedeza  is  especially  valuable  since  in  the 
region  to  which  it  is  adapted  high  atmos¬ 
pheric  humidity  and  heavy  rainfall  makes 
curing  of  all  hays  difficult.  In  bright  warm 
weather  hay  from  light  stands  of  lespedeza 
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If  planted  with  small  grain,  Lespedeza  will  establish  itself  before  the  grain  is  harvested,  supply  pasture 
until  late  fall,  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  ground  cover  for  erosion  control  during  winter  and  spring 
rains.  In  the  latitude  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  late  April  and  early  May  are  the  best  times  for  planting. 
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The  Story  of  Korean  Lespedeza 


WHAT  LESPEDEZA  has  done  for  the  bore  and  treeless  soils  of  China  it 
is  doing  for  the  worn-out  fields  and  hillsides  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
It  heals  the  scars  of  erosion,  traps  nitrogen,  can  feed  an  animal  an  acre. 


cut  in  the  morning  can  be  put  in  the  barn 
the  same  day  it  is  cut.  As  a  rule,  however, 
cutting  should  be  done  one  day,  and  put¬ 
ting  in  the  barn  or  stacking  delayed  until 
the  day  following.  Yields  of  hay  range 
from  one  to  three  tons  per  acre.  Yields, 
however,  are  largely  dependent  on  relative 
soil  fertility.  As  a  seed  crop,  so  far  as  pro¬ 
duction  is  concerned,  lespedeza  is  superior 
to  clover  and  alfalfa.  It  seeds  regularly  and 
abundantly,  and  is  not  difficult  to  harvest. 
Seed  yields  in  Korean  lespedeza  average 
about  400  pounds  per  acre,  while  twic.e 
that  amount  or  more  is  possible.  The  crop 
can  be  allowed  to  come  to  full  maturity 
without  loss  of  seed,  and  then  harvested 
with  a  combine.  On  small  farms  the  seed 
crop  is  usually  cut  with  an  ordinary  mower 
with  swathcr  attachment,  and  threshed 
with  a  stationary  thresher.  Sometimes,  in 
cutting  the  crop,  a  seed-pan  is  attached  to 

THE  HORIZONTAL  lines  show  where  Les¬ 
pedeza  is  extensively  grown.  The  VER¬ 
TICAL  lines  show  where  it  can  be  grown. 


The  Story  of  Korean  Lespedeza 


THIS  IS  SERECA,  one  of  o  large  number  of  varieties  of  Lespedezi.  It  has  v/oody 
stems  and  is  not  quite  as  palatable  as  Korean  but  is  a  marvelous  soil  builder. 
These  plants  were  grown  under  controlled  conditions  on  an  experimental  farm. 


THE  VERY  FIRST  CROP  of  Korean  Lespedeza  in  the  United  States.  These  plants  were 
grown  from  the  spoonful  of  seed  sent  to  America  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Dr.  Mills. 


the  cutter  bar  of  the  mower  to  catch  shat¬ 
tering  seed.  This  helps  in  attaining  maxi¬ 
mum  yields  which  is  especially  desirable 
when  the  seed  crop  is  short,  or  when  one 
wishes  to  increase  seed  of  new  and  im¬ 
proved  varieties.  Lespedeza  seed  does  not 
retain  its  viability  as  long  as  the  seed  of 
many  other  crops,  but  if  harvested  when 
fully  mature  and  stored  under  favorable 
conditions,  it  can  be  kept  into  the  second 
year  with  but  little  loss  in  viability.  Older 
seed  and  seed  stored  under  unfavorable 
conditions  will  usually  give  low  germina¬ 
tion.  To  insure  stands  it  is  advisable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  use  seed  of  the  current  season’s 
crop.  An  even  safer  procedure  is  to  test 
seed  each  year  before  seeding. 

The  romantic  origins  of  lespedeza,  its 
expanding  cultivation,  and  its  great  prom¬ 
ise  lead  naturally  to  the  auestion,  “What 
of  its  future?”  If  we  can  judge  by  its  rec¬ 
ord  since  its  introduction,  its  popularity 
will  grow,  acreage  will  incrca.se  in  those 
sections  in  which  it  has  already  adapted 
itself,  and  improved  varieties  will  he  de¬ 
veloped  for  other  sections  where  it  is  not 
now  grown.  In  its  role  as  an  erosion  con¬ 
trol,  as  a  reclamation  agent,  and  as  an 
adjunct  to  livestock— grain  farming,  it 
will  do  for  large  sections  of  America  what 
it  has  done  for  China. 
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BARNS  ARE  SYMBOLS 


^  I  ’’HE  biggest,  best  and  most  expensive 
thing  on  the  American  farm  is  the 
barn.  Ameri"an  farmers  do  think  first  of 
their  barns.  They  stand  as  a  symbol  of 
the  productiveness  of  the  farm,  the  thrift 
and  skill  of  the  owner,  and  the  pride  he 
takes  in  his  vocation.  The  wise  farmer, 
and  all  farmers  are  wise  in  unexpected 
and  subtle  wavs,  knows  that  his  own  wel¬ 
fare  rests  on  the  care  he  gives  to  his  stock 
and  crops  and  he  wisely  places  first  things 
first  and  provides  snug,  comfortable 
quarters  for  his  animals,  and  dry,  secure 
bins  and  lofts  for  his  crops.  The  comfort 


of  himself  and  his  family  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

If  he  doesn’t  love  animals  and  the  fruits 
of  his  labors  he  isn’t  a  farmer,  so  for  this 
reason  he  could  not  be  comfortable  in  the 
family  featherbed  on  a  cold  winter  night 
if  he  knew  his  cows  and  his  horses  were 
shivering  in  drafty  stalls  and  that  the  snow 
was  sifting  into  his  wheat  bins. 

He  builds  big  barns,  barns  well-painted, 
with  cupolas,  romanesque  windows,  and  a 
weather  vane  with  an  arrow  or  a  rooster 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  winds. 
When  he  builds  his  home  he  draws  a 


rough  sketch  for  the  carpenter,  but  he 
sharpens  his  stub  of  a  pencil  and  sits  up 
all  night  expressing  himself  in  the  design 
of  his  barn.  He  wants  it  just  right. 

The  .American  barn  is  .America’s  only 
contribution  to  original  architecture.  (Our 
fabled  log  cabin  is  a  Finnish  export.) 
The  .American  barn  is  truly  .American, 
not  to  be  duplicated  anywhere.  It  grew 
on  American  soil,  out  of  the  peculiar 
needs  of  American  argriculture.  The 
barns  of  France  and  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  were  designed  to  protect  a  team  of 
horses,  a  cow  or  two.  and  wheat  from  the 
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THIS  ANCIENT  BARN  was  built  by  an  early  settler.  The  shingles  were  split  by  hand  and  laid  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon  to  prevent  warping.  Stalls  are  on  the  left.  The  open  part  can  be  used  for  hay  storage  or  as  a  wagon  shed. 


1 


THE  ROUND  BARN  is  perfect  for  the  storage  of  groin  and  hay  and  is  more  resistant  to  high  winds  than  are  angular 
structures.  A  disadvantage  is  that  divisions  for  stalls  and  machinery  storage  often  leave  unusable  odd  corners. 


GRAIN  is  easily  scooped  from 
the  bins  and  cribs  built  into  the 
sides  and  center  of  this  barn. 


Barns  Are  Symbols 


The  circular  barn  permits  the  efficient  use  of  space  for  hay  and  grain 
storage.  Its  huge  mow  will  store  an  amazing  tonnage  of  hay  and  the 
ground  level  provides  ample  space  for  stock  shelter.  Construction 
does  present  a  tough  engineering  problem,  for  if  material  is  not  of 
the  best  and  the  design  right  the  whole  structure  will  be  endangered. 
The  cost  comes  high. 


"s 
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THE  LAST  SHOTS  of  the  Revolution  echoed  fron  the  stone  woUs  of  this  Pennsylvania  Dutch  barn.  Its  seasoned  oak 
timbers  are  as  hard  as  flint  and  its  walls  and  foundations  good  for  another  century  or  two.  The  neat  barnyard  is  typical. 


miniature  farms  of  the  continent. 

Like  our  country,  .\merican  barns  were 
large  from  the  very  beginning.  Corn, 
which  might  stand  as  a  symbol  of  Ameri¬ 
can  economy,  requires  space.  Great  fields, 
each  larger  than  the  average  continental 
farm,  demand  great  bins  and  spacious 
mows  for  wheat  and  hay.  Herds  of  cattle 
and  droves  of  hogs  which  consume  the 
corn  and  the  hay  need  shelter  from  the 
rigorous  .American  winters.  We  have  big 
barns  on  bi"  farms  in  a  big  country’. 

They  say  the  pioneer  built  his  barn 
first,  lived  in  it  until  he  could  find  time 
to  build  a  home.  As  he  prospered,  his 
barn  grew  in  size,  but  his  family  got  along 
somehow  in  the  old  loe:  cabin,  even  to  the 
second  generation.  The  first  paint  brought 
to  the  farm  went  on  the  barn;  the  family 
cow  got  fresh  straw  every  day,  but  the 
family  slept  from  one  year’s  end  to  the 
ne.xt  on  the  same  husk  mattress. 

While  barn  design  is  .America’s  unique 
contribution  to  architectural  art.  design  is 


by  no  means  uniform.  Highly  utilitarian 
as  well  as  decorative,  the  design  varies  as 
the  requirements  vary  with  different  sec¬ 
tions,  different  crops.  Design  also  reflects 
the  p>eculiar  temperament  of  the  people  of 
a  section.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  the 
solid,  thrifty  German  settlers  built  barns 
for  eternity.  They  had  no  faith  in  the 
ephemeral  qualities  of  wood;  they  were 
there  to  stay  and  their  barns,  there  to  stay 
also,  were  built  of  stone. 

In  the  middle  west,  where  oak  and  ash 
and  hickory  abounded,  beams  and  rafters 
were  hewn  from  the  trees  cleared  from 
the  land.  They  were  not  as  everlasting  as 
the  barns  of  Pennsylvania,  for  always 
there  was  in  the  mind  of  the  pioneer  of 
the  middle  west  the  notion  that  there  were 
greener  fields  farther  west;  his  barn  need 
not  be  so  permanent. 

The  interior  design  of  .American  barns 
follow’  a  set  pattern  —  stalls  for  the 
horses,  a  granary,  a  pen  for  cows  and 
storage  space  for  machinery  on  the  first 


floor;  a  hay  loft  on  the  spacious  second 
level.  It  was  on  the  exterior  that  the  de¬ 
signer  gave  expression  to  his  artistic  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  farmer’s  wife  expressed  her¬ 
self  in  a  quilt — the  farmer  in  his  barn. 

Barns  have  a  nostalgic  attraction  for 
.American  men.  Many  a  man,  remember¬ 
ing  his  youth  on  a  farm,  dreams  of  the 
heavenlv  snoozes  he  stole  in  the  fragrant 
hay  in  the  mow’  on  a  rainy  day.  Sgt.  Bill 
Mauldin  tells  us  that  doughfaces,  seeking 
billets  after  harassing  days  in  the  foxholes, 
sought  out  barns.  In  “Up  Front”,  Sgt. 
Mauldin  says:  “But  when  the  guys  are 
really  lucky  they  find  a  barn,  and  everv’ 
doggie  knows  that  barns  are  far  better 
than  houses.  He  avoids  houses  and  ques¬ 
tionable  mattresses  if  he  can  find  a  luxuri¬ 
ous  barn  full  of  hay.’’ 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  there  is 
more  to  barns  than  stone  and  timber. 
They  are  symbols. 


^  "Vi.  . 
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HE  FOX  Pick-up  Hay  Chopper  and  Silage 
Harvester  does  the  three  toughest  jobs  on 
the  farm — Haying,  Forage  Harvesting,  and 
Silo  Filling. 

With  the  FOX  the  farm  for  the  first  time  is 
properly  mechanized  because  with  the  FOX 
method: 


■  you  can  mow,  chop  and  load  in  one  opera* 
tion  over  200  tons  of  grass  silage  a  day. 

■  you  can  cut  corn  of  any  height,  chop  it 
into  silage  and  load  it  into  wagons  ready 
for  the  silo,  all  in  one  operation. 

■  one  man,  with  the  FOX,  can  pick  up,  chop 
and  load,  ready  for  the  mow  or  stack  2 
tons  of  dry  hay  in  12  minutes. 

The  FOX  is  built  by  the  Pioneers  of  Modem 
Forage  Harvesting.  WRITE  US — we  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  all  about  this  marvelous 
machine.  , 


usually  pays  for  itself  in 
a  short  time,  and  unlike 
machines  built  down  to 
a  price,  gives  years  of 
trouble-free  service. 


Secretary 


APPLETON  WISCONSIN 


HOW  TO  BUY  A  WORE  HORSE 


For  ways  that  are  dark,  and  for  tricks 
that  are  vain,  Bret  Harte’s  heathen 
Chinee  has  nothing  on  the  traditional 
horse  trader.  Although  a  vanishing  race 
he  has  left  behind  him  a  legacy  of  tricks 
to  trap  the  unwary  buyer  who  often  learns 
so  much  too  late.  The  prospective  buyer 
who  knows  nothing  about  horses  and  the 
practices  of  the  professional  horse  trader 
had  better  buy  through  a  third  party  or 
deal  only  with  reputable  dealers.  The  wiser 
the  purchaser,  the  higher  hangs  the  peg  of 
things  the  dealer  “never  would  do  to  sell 
a  horse.” 

Perhaps,  you  need  a  horse,  and  a  neigh¬ 
bor  whom  you  regard  as  the  soul  of  hon¬ 
esty,  offers  to  sell  you  one.  He  makes  no 
claims  for  the  animal.  “There  is  the 
horse,”  he  tells  you.  “My  price  is  $200.” 

.^t  this  point  the  diligent  horse  buyer 
goes  into  a  routine,  following  a  definite 
method  of  procedure  in  e.xamining  the 
horse  for  his  good  points  as  well  as  for  his 
faults. 

First  of  all,  the  horse  should  be  exam¬ 
ined  in  the  stable,  preferably  in  the  stall 


he  habitually  occupies.  There  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  whether  or  not  he  is  addicted  to  any 
of  the  so-called  stable  vices.  These  vices 
and  their  identification  are  as  follows: 

Halter  pulling — Horses  wearing  extra 
heavy’  halters,  particularly  heavy  rope 
halters,  or  a  rope  around  the  neck,  would 
be  suspected  of  halter  pulling.  Likewise  a 
rope  or  chain  tied  from  one  partition  to 
the  other  at  about  the  height  of  the  quar¬ 
ters,  or  the  use  of  what  is  known  as  the 
body  rop>e,  may  indicate  this  vice. 

Cribbing  and  wind  sucking — Horses 
that  suck  in  air  through  the  mouth,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  grunting  sound,  are  termed 
wind  suckers.  Cribbers  press  their  teeth  on 
some  object,  such  as  the  manger,  while 
sucking  in  air;  consequently  the  character¬ 
istic  wear  on  the  teeth  may  indicate  this 
vice.  A  broad  strap  buckled  snugly  around 
the  neck  at  the  throat-latch  is  also  used  as 
a  preventive.  Horses  with  these  habits 
fill  their  stomach  and  intestines  with  air, 
bloatng  the  abdomen.  They  are  hard  to 
keep  in  good  condition  and  are  somew’hat 
subject  to  colic. 
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Kicking — Heavy  chains  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  close  to  a  horse’s  hind  legs,  the 
use  of  chain  hobbles,  scars  on  the  hind 
legs,  and  shoe  prints  on  the  partitions,  are 
evidences  of  stall  kicking,  a  bad  vice. 

Stall  walkng  and  stall  trotting — Ener¬ 
gy-consuming  vices  which  indicate  a  rest¬ 
less,  nervous  temperament  may  be  identi¬ 
fied  by  well-beaten  paths  around  borders 
of  his  box  stall,  while  the  latter  vice  (in¬ 
dulged  in  by  horses  tied  in  their  stalls) 
manifests  itself  in  a  trotting  motion  of  the 
feet.  Stall  trotting  is  not  as  common  as 
stall  walking. 

Weaving — Weavers  throw  their  heads 
and  forequarters  from  one  side  to  the 
other  and  are  objectionable  because  they 
use  up  energy.  They  frequently  stand  wide 
on  their  forefeet. 

There  are  other  minor  stable  vices 
which  may  be  identified  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  stall.  These  include  rubbing 
the  mane  and  tail,  chewing  the  manger, 
and  biting  and  lunging  when  approached. 
Horses  at  times  seem  to  have  a  diabolical 
sense  of  humor.  They  seem  to  know  ex- 


prices.  I'he  lieight  of  a  horse  is  measured 
from  top  of  the  withers  to  the  ground,  the 
distance  being  expressed  in  hands.  A  hand 
is  four  inches  and  a  good  sized  horse  will 
measure  fifteen  to  sixteen  hands. 

I'he  temperament  of  a  horse  indicates 
his  disposition  and  nerve  force.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  nervous,  excitable  horse  (which 
shows  lack  of  a  strong  nervous  system)  is 
hard  to  control  under  many  circumstances, 
while  the  sluggish,  phlegmatic  animal, 
though  docile,  lacks  ambition  and  endur¬ 
ance.  Desirable  temperament  is  indicated 
by  large,  mild  bright  eyes;  a  good  width 
between  the  eyes  and  behind  the  ears; 
forehead  neither  too  concave  nor  convex; 
willing  obedience  to  commands  and  an 
alert,  active,  graceful  carriage.  Tempera¬ 
ment  and  disposition  are  influenced  by 
training  and  handling  so  it  is  well  to  keep 
these  factors  in  mind  when  testing  a  horse 
at  work.  Horses,  like  people,  have  definite 
personalities  and  no  two  are  alike.  A  horse 
may  be  perfect  physically  and  yet  be  total¬ 
ly  unfitted  for  the  job  at  hand. 

Quality  is  an  intangible  factor  which 
comes  from  good  breeding.  It  is  indicated 
by  texture  of  skin  and  hair,  general  con¬ 
tour  of  the  horse  and  the  cleanness  of  his 
features.  It  is  well  known  that  often  the 
smaller  bones  from  a  well  bred  horse 
show  more  strength  than  the  larger  but 
coarser  bones  from  a  heavy,  ill-bred  one. 


For  immediate,  hard  service  a  horse 
should  not  be  younger  than  five  years.  His 
value  begins  to  depreciate  when  he  is  eight 
years  old,  but  he  may  be  useful  with  good 
care  until  he  is  over  twenty. 

What  can  equal  the  jionderous  dignity 
and  beauty  of  a  team  of  horses  plodding 
down  a  furrow  on  an  early  spring  day. 
The  gleaming  share  cuts  into  the  dark  rich 
earth;  on  tree  and  hedge  and  field  appear 
the  tender  and  delicate  green  of  bud  and 
leaf  and  spring  grass;  the  ploughman  in 
his  red  jacket  with  bent  head  watches  the 
mould  as  it  turns  and  breaks;  and  over  all 
rests  the  fickle  blue  sky  of  April.  One 
hears  the  ploughman  sing  behind  his  team, 
sees  him  smile.  The  tractor  is  a  hard 
master,  a  thing  of  the  factory  and  the  city. 
.\  horse  seems  somehow  a  part  of  the  land, 
one  with  his  surroundings,  enjoying  its 
blessings  and  its  productiveness. 


actly  where  to  plant  ,t  steel-shod  foot  on 
your  favorite  corn,  or  precisely  when  your 
face  is  within  range  of  a  heavy  tail.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  mild  appearing  horse  is  an 
ornery,  obstinate  devil  at  heart.  In  the 
story  of  David  Harum,  you  will  recall,  a 
gentle-eyed  horse  was  sold  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  was  “as  safe  for  a  woman  as 
he  was  for  a  man.”  The  catch  was  that  he 
was  safe  for  neither. 

It  is  said  that  if  a  sound  camel  were 
judged  by  the  point  system  his  total  would 
be  zero,  ’i’et  the  camel  is  a  good  draft  ani¬ 
mal,  has  reasonable  speed,  and  is  easy  to 
keep.  So  do  not  be  frightened  if  your 
horse  does  not  total  high.  If  he  can  do  the 
job  expected  of  him,  he  is  worth  buying. 


YOL’  ha\e  now  examined  the  horse  in 
the  stable,  watching  out  for  the  telltale 
signs.  'I'he  animal  should  next  be  led  out 
so  that  he  may  be  inspected  in  a  good  light 
and  on  a  level  and  solid  footing.  Normal 
health  is  indicated  by  an  alert,  graceful 
carriage,  rich  lustrous  coat,  and  good  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  flesh.  If  backed  out  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  stall,  look  closely  for  extreme  flection 
of  the  hind  legs,  which  is  known  as  string 
halt. 

If  you  are  buying  a  draft  horse,  the 
heavier  the  better.  Other  things  being 
equal,  size  is  at  a  premium  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Undersize  horses  seldom  bring  top 


Years  ago  the  author  stcxxl  looking  at 
an  old  roan  mare  that  had  been 
brought  to  an  auction  for  disposal,  at  any 
price.  The  horse  obviously  had  known 
better  times.  It  was  clear  that  it  would  be 
disposed  of  as  a  “killer”,  for  the  meat  on 
its  ancient  bones.  There  was  something 
poignant  in  this  sight,  a  faithful  old  horse 
turned  grey  in  the  service  of  man  and  the 
soil,  now  of  no  use  except  for  the  meat 
and  tallow  her  bodv  would  afford.  A 
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trader,  also  up  in  years  and  perhaps  draw¬ 
ing  an  analogy,  remarked;  “I’m  going  to 
buy  that  horse.  He’s  got  plenty  of  work 
left  in  him  yet  if  he’s  properly  cared  for.” 
The  author  would  wager  that  that  old 
roan  mare  died  a  natural  death,  years  later 
in  the  trader’s  pasture. 

Teeth  indicate  the  age  of  a  horse,  but 
if  he  is  under  three  or  over  eight  this 
method  of  determining  age  is  not  too  ac¬ 
curate.  Beware  of  a  horse  whose  teeth 
are  short  and  tend  to  form  a  triangle 
where  the  incisors  meet.  He  is  probably 
too  old  for  good  service. 

The  head  should  be  well-proportioned 
and  clean-cut  and  should  be  not  too  con¬ 
cave  nor  too  convex  between  the  eyes,  the 
former  often  favoring  a  timid  disposition, 
the  latter  stubborness  in  the  horse  trader’s 
book.  The  side  view  should  show  a  com¬ 
paratively  straight  line  from  the  poll  to 
the  nose.  Heavy  jaws  are  not  desirable. 

The  mouth  should  be  examined  for 
unsound  or  abnormal  teeth.  If  the  upper 
teeth  overlap,  a  condition  known  as  par¬ 
rot  mouth,  or  if  the  reverse  is  true,  the 


horse  is  unable  to  bite  off  feed  and  will 
starv’e  on  short  pasture.  He  will,  however, 
be  able  to  eat  hay  and  grain  by  “lipping” 
them. 

The  nostrils  should  be  large,  clear  and 
pliable,  rose  colored  at  rest  and  deep  red 
during  exercise.  Constantly  distended  and 
hard  nostrils  might  indicate  heaves.  If 
the  lips  are  not  held  firmly  together  this 
may  indicate  what  a  loose  mouth  indicates 
in  a  human  being,  lack  of  spirit  and  vigor. 
Look  for  twitch  scars  as  these  may  indi¬ 
cate  some  bad  habit,  such  as  being  hard 
to  shoe. 

TT ORSES  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
blindness.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
tales  involving  skullduggery  in  horse  trad¬ 
ing  almost  invariably  revolve  around  slick 
methods  of  passing  off  a  blind  horse. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  buyer  who  had 
about  made  up  his  mind  to  purchase  a 
roan  mare.  The  horse  looked  good  on  all 
points.  As  a  final  test,  the  buyer  took  off 
the  bridle  and  smacked  it  hard  across  the 
horse’s  rump.  The  mare  took  off  in  grand 
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fashion,  running  across  the  field  smack 
into  a  tree. 

“I  don’t  want  the  horse,”  said  the 
buyer.  “She’s  blind.” 

“Hell,”  replied  the  trader,  “she  ain’t 
blind.  She  just  don’t  give  a  damtj.” 

This  method  of  testing  blindness  de¬ 
pends  upon  chance.  There  are  more  cer¬ 
tain  methods. 

When  you  begin  to  examine  the  horse’s 
eyes  be  sure  that  the  animal  faces  a  good 
light.  Large,  full,  well-spaced  eyes,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  a  chestnut  hue,  are  the  least 
subject  to  disease.  Small,  simken  eyes  are 
often  weak  and  may  accompany  a  slug¬ 
gish  temperament.  If  tears  are  shed  con¬ 
stantly  it  may  indicate  disease  or  a  pre¬ 
vious  injury. 

To  test  the  sight  make  a  cjuick  motion 
of  the  hand  in  front  of  each  eye.  Be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  cause  a  current  of  air  to  strike 
the  eye  since  a  blind  horse  may  close  his 
eye  from  this  cause  alone.  Have  the 
animal  led  over  obstacles.  A  horse  with 
good  sight  will  carefully  lift  his  feet  while 
a  blind  animal  will  stumble.  Take  the 
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horse  from  darkness  to  light:  the  pupils 
should  dilate  and  contract  alike. 

Totally  blind  horses  usually  hold  their 
heads  sideways  and  when  spoken  to  cock 
their  ears  forward  quickly.  Hollows  over 
the  eyes  indicate  age  or  lack  of  vitality. 
Unscrupulous  dealers  often  inflate  these 
hollows  with  air  but  this  can  be  detected 
by  pressing  the  area  with  the  fingers. 

Horses  are  not  often  troubled  with  deaf¬ 
ness  but  it  is  best  to  test  hearing  by  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  voice.  The  ears  should  be 
spaced  fairly  close  together  at  the  very 
top  of  the  poll  and  should  be  carried  for¬ 
ward.  There  are  many  tricks  used  to 
cover  up  the  defect  of  lop  ear  such  as 
tying  the  ears  together  with  a  fine  thread 
concealed  in  the  foretop.  Slight  opera¬ 
tions  are  sometiiiK's  performed  to  remedy 
this  defect  but  scars  will  reveal  this. 
Horses  diat  constantly  move  their  ears 
should  be  sus|)ected  of  being  blind  or  of 
having  a  bad  temperament.  A  bad-tem¬ 
pered  horse  will  often  flatten  his  ears 
when  angry. 

The  poll  should  be  e.xamined  for  evi¬ 
dences  of  poll  evil,  a  disease  caused  by 
bruising  the  top  of  the  head.  This  disease, 
accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  pus,  is 
often  slow  to  yield  to  treatment  and  leaves 
ugly  scars. 

Short  shoulders  do  not  generally  indi¬ 
cate  sufficient  space  for  a  large  heart  and 
lungs  and  tliey  favor  an  undesirable  low, 
short,  stubby  action  of  the  front  feet. 
Straight  shoulders  accentuate  the  concus¬ 
sions  resulting  when  the  front  feet  strike 
the  ground  whereas  sloping  shoulders 
soften  this  shock.  Strong  constitution,  en¬ 
durance,  good  front  action  and  style  are 
associated  with  deep,  well-sloping  shoul¬ 
ders.  For  draft  pur|x)ses  the  shoulders 
should  have  pronounced  offsets  so  that 
the  face  of  the  collar  will  have  plenty  of 
bearing  surface. 

Examine  the  withers  for  fistula,  a  di¬ 
sease  similar  to  poll  evil  except  that  it  is 
differently  located.  The  disease  is  though 
to  result  from  bruising  the  withers,  the 
resulting  inflammation  and.  pus  yielding 


slowly  to  treatment  and  often  destroying 
muscles.  Fistula  should  not  be  confused 
with  collar  sores  which  are  often  found  on 
the  top  of  the  neck  just  in  front  of  the 
withers  and  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  They 
usually  respond  readily  to  treatment. 

In  so-called  sweenied  shoulders  the 
muscles  have  atrophied  or  shrunk  and 
horses  with  this  defect  arc  practically  use¬ 
less  for  work.  As  in  the  case  of  the  hollows 
above  the  eyes,  shady  dealers  attempt  to 
round  out  the  atrophied  muscles  by  irri¬ 
tants  or  by  pumping  air  into  them.  They 
are  caused  by  lameness  below  the  knee 
and  can  sometimes  be  cured  by  treating 
the  lame  parts. 

A  wide,  deep  chest  indicates  plenty  of 
room  for  the  heart  and  lungs  and  usually 
a  strong  constitution.  Excessive  width  ac¬ 
companied  by  forelegs  set  too  near  the 
outside  is  likely  to  cause  the  horse  to  “pad¬ 
dle”  with  his  front  feet.  A  narrow  chest 
with  close-set  front  legs  results  in  inter¬ 
ference  of  these  limbs  when  moving. 

A  T  a  recent  horse  auction,  the  author 
asked  a  trader  to  relate  his  most  hu¬ 
miliating  purchase. 

“I  was  a  kid,”  he  said,  “just  about  18, 
and  thought  I  was  pretty  smart  when  it 
came  to  buying  a  horse.  ^Vell,  I  had  some 
money  that  was  aching  for  a  sale,  and 
heard  of  a  mare  that  could  be  bought.  I 
didn’t  think  of  it  until  later  that  it  was 
the  man  who  owned  the  horse  that 
dropped  the  tip  to  me  at  an  auction.  I 
went  around  one  day  to  look  over  this 
horse.  It  was  quite  a  mare.  I  scored  it 
point  by  point  and  it  showed  up  first  rate. 
When  it  came  to  her  legs,  I  trotted  her 
around  a  while,  and  the  horse  was  as 
springy^  as  a  w’illovv.  \Vell,  I  bought  her 
— a  steal,  I  thought — for  $85.  The  next 
day  the  horse  was  lame  in  two  legs.  That’s 
how’  I  came  to  know  about  novocaine  in¬ 
jections.” 

Close  examination  of  a  horse’s  legs  can¬ 
not  be  overemphasized.  Remember  that 
a  horse  with  three  good  legs  and  one  de¬ 
fective  leg  is  not  three-fourths  effective 

he  is  totally  useless. 

vertical  line  from  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  should  fall  on  the  center  of  the 
knee,  cannon,  pastern  and  foot  to  indicate 
a  good  foreleg.  When  viewed  from  the 
side  the  foreleg  should  follow  a  vertical 
line  from  the  center  of  the  elbow  joint  to 
the  pastern  and  back  of  the  foot,  and  a 
vertical  line  should  fall  from  the  middle 
of  the  arm  to  the  center  of  the  foot. 

The  structural  examination  of  the  fore¬ 
legs  logically  begins  with  the  forearm, 
which  should  show  strong  muscular  de¬ 
velopment  on  the  outside  just  below  its 
junction  with  the  shoulder.  For  speed  it 
should  be  much  longer  than  the  cannon. 
The  knee-cap  should  be  broad.  Scars  on 
the  inside  of  the  knee  may  be  from  inter¬ 
ference  in  moving.  The  cannon  in  which 
the  tendons  and  bones  show  prominently 
beneath  the  skin  will  stand  hard  wear  be¬ 
cause  the  tissues  are  of  dense,  tough  char¬ 


acter.  The  fetlock  joint  should  be  large 
enough  to  denote  strength  without  being 
coarse.  Pasterns  that  are  moderately  long 
and  that  slope  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees  with  the  ground  aid  in  producing 
an  elastic,  springy  action  and  will  absorb 
jars  much  better  than  short,  upright  pas¬ 
terns. 

Horses  which  have  been  trained  for 
work  on  city  streets  can  rarely  be  success¬ 
fully  transplanted  to  farms.  The  city- 
horse  which  has  known  only  pavements 
and  a  feed  bag  instead  of  soft  loam  and 
green  pastures  can  be  identified  by  the 
condition  of  his  feet  and  legs.  The  joints 
are  likely  to  be  puffy  and  the  feet  show 
the  result  of  constant  shoeing.  The  coun¬ 
try  animal  habitually  goes  barefoot  unless 
it  is  used  on  the  highway.  His  feet 
are  inclined  to  be  somewhat  flatter  and 
broader  than  those  of  the  horse  which  is 
never  without  shoes. 

Blemishes  and  un.soundness  in  the  fore¬ 
leg  include:  Bony  prominences  known  as 
splints,  found  on  the  inside  of  the  cannon 
below  the  knee,  which  may  cause  lame¬ 
ness  when  near  the  knee;  bucked  shins  or 
bowed  tendons,  respectively  an  enlarged 
front  part  of  the  cannon  and  enlargement 
of  the  tendons  in  the  back,  which  are 
caused  by  overstraining  and  often  treated 
by  a  firing  iron;  sidebone,  on  the  sides  of 
the  coronet,  a  hard  and  rigid  prominence 
which  causes  lameness  and  interferes  with 
action;  navicular  disease  is  to  b(‘  suspected 
when  a  horse  stands  with  a  forefoot  ex¬ 
tended  with  only  the  toe  resting  on  the 
ground.  This  disease  seriously  impedes 
gait  and  causes  lameness. 

The  conformation  of  the  barrel  has 
much  to  do  with  the  horse’s  health  and 
appearance,  as  it  determines  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  vital  organs.  The  back  should  be 
short  and  straight,  the  ribs  well  sprung 
from  the  backbone  and  of  sufficient  length 
to  form  a  deep  barrel.  The  distance  from 
the  floating  rib  and  the  point  of  the  hip 
should  be  short.  This  rib  should  not  be 
sunken,  but  prominent,  so  as  to  give  a 
smooth  coupling.  A  short,  well  muscled 
loin,  deep  flank  and  short  coupling  indi¬ 
cate  an  easy  keeper.  It  should  not  look 
tuckered  out  after  a  hard  day’s  work. 

Blemishes  on  the  barrel  are  rare.  Hernia 
or  rupture  sometimes  occurs  on  the  ab¬ 
domen  at  or  near  the  navel.  Some  her¬ 
nias  are  unsightly  only,  but  larger  ones 
may  depreciate  a  horse’s  value.  An  en¬ 
larged  sheath  may  be  caused  by  disease. 

Be  sure  that  the  horse  is  not  a  ridgeling; 
that  is,  one  with  a  buried  testicle.  These 
are  often  sold  as  geldings  after  the  de¬ 
scended  testicle  has  been  removed.  They 
are  often  annoying  to  handle  because  they 
have  desires  and  actions  of  a  stallion. 
They  can  be  completely  castrated  only  by 
severe  surgical  operation. 

TN  inspecting  the  hind  cjuarters,  be  sure 
that  both  points  of  the  hips  are  similar 
and  on  the  same  level.  They  should  not 
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be  too  prominent,  but  should  be  a  good 
distance  from  the  point  of  the  buttock. 
A  low  or  capped  hip  detracts  from  a 
horse’s  appearance.  In  draft  horses  the 
hip  should  be  broad  and  the  muscles  on 
either  side  should  stand  well  above  the 
level  of  the  spine  if  the  horse  is  in  good 
order.  In  the  lighter  typ)es  the  hips  should 
be  smooth  and  more  nearly  circular.  In 
general,  width  across  the  hips  denotes 
power. 

If  the  tail  has  been  rubbed,  it  may  be 
due  intestinal  parasites,  external  para¬ 
sites  or  high  feeding.  Raise  the  tail  and 
examine  for  crupper  sores,  warts  and 
signs  of  worms,  the  latter  making  a  horse 
dull  and  hard  to  keep  in  flesh.  The  tail 
should  be  carried  high  and  straight  from 
the  body,  naturally  an  indication  of  spirit 
and  vigor.  Be  sure,  however,  that  the 
horse  has  not  been  “gingered.”  I'here  is 
no  limit  to  which  a  shady  trader  will  go 
to  make  a  sale.  Part  of  his  stock  in 
trade  is  a  line  of  double  talk.  The  story  is 
told  of  a  trader  called  Honest  John  Mor¬ 
gan  w'ho  ‘Svarned”  a  purchaser  that  a  sad¬ 
dle  horse  he  was  buying  liked  to  sit  on 
rocks.  On  the  way  home  the  mare  bliss¬ 
fully  squatted  down  in  the  middle  of  a 


creek  and  refused  to  budge.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  buyer  cornered  Honest  John 
and  demanded  to  know  what  similarity 
there  was  between  a  rock  and  a  creek  full 
of  water. 

“I  plumb  forgot  to  tell  you,”  Honest 
John  said  laconically.  “Your  boss  likes  to 
set  on  rocks — but  she’d  druther  set  on  a 
fish  any  day!” 

The  quarters  should  be  round,  full, 
heavily  and  smoothly  muscled  and  should 
strongly  join  the  gaskin;  the  latter  also 
should  be  heavily  muscled.  Quarters  sepa¬ 
rated  to  an  unusual  height  when  viewed 
from  behind  indicates  an  animal  with  a 
poor  constitution.  Atrophy  of  the  muscles 
in  the  regions  of  the  stifle  joint,  and  the 
dislocation  of  this  joint,  totally  incapaci¬ 
tate  the  animal. 

.‘\  vertical  line  from  the  hip  joint  should 
cross  the  center  of  the  foot  and  divide  the 
gaskin  in  the  middle;  a  vertical  line  from 
the  point  of  the  buttock  should  coincide 
with  the  back  of  the  cannon.  \’icwcd 
from  the  rear  good  hind  legs  should  con¬ 
form  to  a  vertical  line  from  the  point  of 
the  buttock  crossing  the  center  of  the 
hock,  cannon,  pastern  and  foot. 

The  angle  of  the  hock  determines  to  a 


great  extent  the  direction  of  the  hind  legs. 
The  greater  the  angle  the  straighter  the 
legs  and  the  more  likely  is  thoroughpin  to 
develop.  If  the  angle  is  small  the  hind 
leg  is  crooked  and  may  be  weak.  Puffy, 
meaty  appearing  hocks,  covered  with  thick 
skin  and  coarse  hair  are  apt  to  become  un¬ 
sound.  Hocks  on  which  the  skin  fits  snug¬ 
ly  against  the  bones  and  ligaments  gen¬ 
erally  weai  the  best.  See  that  the  hocks 
match  closely,  for  failure  to  do  this  gen¬ 
erally  indicates  unsoundness.  A  common 
defect  of  the  conformation  of  the  hind 
legs  is  known  as  “cut  out  below  the  hock” 
and  is  detected  by  a  hollowness  at  the 
junction  of  the  hock  with  the  front  edge 
of  the  cannon.  It  shows  weakness  and  a 
tendency  to  develop  into  curb.  A  fetlock 
joint  extending  over  the  hoof,  called  cockle 
ankle,  is  caused  by  contracted  tendons  at 
the  back  of  the  cannon.  It  will  cause 
sorene.ss  and  stiffness. 

Thoroughpin  is  due  to  a  collection  of 
synovia  (joint  water)  in  the  depressions 
which  lie  just  below  the  tendon  running 
from  the  point  of  the  hock  into  the  gaskin. 
It  can  be  detected  by  pressing  the  swelling 
on  one  side  of  the  leg  and  noting  the  cor¬ 
responding  filling  up  on  the  opposite  side. 
Thoroughpin  causes  lameness. 

Bog  spavin  is  an  enlargement  in  the 
natural  depres.sion  on  the  inner  and  front 
part  of  the  hock  formed  by  a  collection  of 
synovia,  soft  to  the  touch.  This  sometimes 
causes  lameness.  Do  not  mistake  a  large 
blood  vessel,  which  passes  over  this  part 
of  the  hock,  for  bog  spav’in.  It  is  not  se¬ 
rious.  Fullness  at  the  back  of  the  hock 
below  the  point  is  due  to  a  thickened  liga¬ 
ment  which  in  some  cases  is  ossified.  This 
is  known  as  curb  and  may  cause  lameness 
w'hen  first  developed. 

Bone  spavin,  located  on  the  inside  of 
the  hock  where  the  thick,  bony  part  tapers 
into  the  cannon,  is  a  bony  enlargement 
and  can  best  be  detected  by  comparing 
the  inside  of  the  hind  legs  from  squarely 
in  front  or  behind.  If  a  horse  seems  to 
have  bone  spavin  the  following  test  will 
give  further  proof :  pick  up  the  suspected 
leg  and  hold  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  well- 
flexed  position,  then  start  the  animal  at  a 
trot  as  soon  as  the  foot  reaches  the  ground; 
if  bone  spavin  exists  in  an  active  form, 
the  horse  will  limp. 

Stringhalt,  a  disease  characterized  by 
extreme  and  unnatural  flexion  of  the  hind 
legs,  can  be  best  detected  by  backing  the 
animal  out  of  a  stall  after  being  idle. 

Lameness,  due  to  a  variety  of  cau.ses 
and  in  various  forms,  some  not  at  first  ap¬ 
parent,  should  be  a  first  concern.  When 
lameness  is  present  only  at  certain  times 
it  is  known  as  intermittent  lameness;  con¬ 
sequently  it  is  advisable  to  examine  a 
horse  on  several  different  occasions.  In 
cold  lameness  the  animal  w’ill  go  sound 
after  he  is  warmed  up  while  in  warm 
lameness  the  impediment  does  not  show 
until  after  considerable  exercise.  Flinch¬ 
ing  when  the  horse  turns  quickly  indicates 
shoulder  lameness. 
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Perfection  in  gait  is  characterized  by 
the  feet  being  brought  up  quickly  from 
the  ground,  by  their  being  carried  in  a 
straight  line,  by  lengthy  stride,  and  by  the 
cycle  being  completed  quickly.  All  these 
aid  in  producing  a  rapid,  frictionless  walk, 
which  is  a  great  asset  to  horses  used  for 
any  purpose.  The  defects  of  gait  which 
may  well  he  noted  while  the  horse  is  walk¬ 
ing  are  interfering,  winging,  toeing  in  or 
toeing  out,  and  twisting  the  hind  feet  just 
before  they  are  lifted  from  the  ground, 
which  wears  out  shoes  rapidly  and  is 
otherwise  undesirable. 

Does  this  grinding  out  of  the  troubles 
that  may  beset  a  horse  seem  ominous?  It 
balances  out  because  a  horse  is  the  most 
economical  source  of  power  on  the  farm. 
Per  horse  power  he  costs  less  than  a  trac¬ 
tor  and  his  food  grows  on  the  land,  a 
product  of  his  own  efforts.  He  starts  with¬ 
out  profanity  or  tinkering  on  cold  morn¬ 
ings,  he  never  needs  a  spare  part,  and  he 
returns  affection  and  friendship.  The 
price  of  a  single  medium  priced  tractor 
will  buy  twice  the  number  of  horses 
needed  for  the  same  amount  of  work. 

To  test  the  wind  have  the  horse  ridden 
at  a  very  fast  gallop,  stopping  him  ab¬ 
ruptly  so  that  you  may  hear  the  passing 
of  air  through  the  windpipe.  In  roaring, 
or  wind  broken  horses,  there  will  he  a 
whistling  sound  each  time  he  inhales. 
\Vhen  a  horse  is  affected  with  the  disease 
called  heaves,  it  has  diflficulty  in  forcing 
air  out  of  the  lungs,  causing  a  peculiar 
and  very  characteristic  movement  in  the 
flanks  and  abdomen,  especially  after  ex¬ 
ertion.  Breathing  is  not  smooth  and  regu¬ 
lar,  but  abrupt  and  jerky.  Horses  affected 
with  heaves  usually  cough  in  a  character¬ 
istic  manner  after  drinking  cold  water. 
This  cough  may  also  be  excited  in  affected 
horses  by  tightly  grasping  the  windpipe  at 
the  throat-latch  for  a  short  time.  A  horse’s 
respiration  is  greatly  hindered  by  either 
broken  wind  or  heaves. 

A  horse  may  possess  proper  conforma¬ 
tion,  be  sound,  and  have  good  action  yet 
still  not  be  well  adapted  for  a  specific 
work;  consequently  it  is  very  essential  that 
he  be  thoroughly  examined  at  the  work 
for  which  he  is  wanted.  If  the  horse  is  to 
be  used  for  heavw  hauling  or  draft  pur¬ 
poses,  steady  pulling  under  all  conditions 
is  an  indispensable  quality.  For  harness 
use  the  horse  should  drive  promptly  and 
freely  with  an  easy,  rapid  gait  and  an 
alert  expression,  taking  just  sufficient  hold 
of  the  bit  to  be  in  hand  without  causing 
the  driver  to  pull  on  the  lines.  The  saddle 
horse  should  have  an  easy,  prompt  mouth, 
style,  graceful  carriage,  and  should  stand 
quietly  to  be  mounted  and  dismounted. 

Some  horses  are  difficult  to  harness  and 
object  to  taking  the  bit  in  their  mouths; 
others  jump  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
place  a  saddle  or  harness  on  their  backs; 
while  still  others  offer  a  great  de.il  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  having  the  crupper  placed  un¬ 
der  their  tails,  which,  if  due  entirely  to 
general  muscular  strength  and  tension, 


may  be  an  indication  of  endurance.-  While 
being  hitched  up  or  mounted  the  horse 
should  stand  quietly  and  should  start 
promptly  but  quietly  on  command.  For 
any  purpose  the  following  vices  should 
cause  the  animal  to  be  rejected;  Balking, 
backing,  rearing,  kicking,  striking  with 
the  forefeet,  or  running  away.  Less  im¬ 
portant  vices  are:  Throwing  the  head  up 
or  down,  shying,  scaring,  breaking  loose 
when  tied,  resting  one  foot  upon  the  other, 
grasping  the  bit  between  the  teeth,  rolling 
with  the  harness  on,  or  switching  the  tail 
over  the  lines.  Occasionally  the  last- 
named  vice  causes  the  horse  to  kick,  in 
which  case  it  becomes  dangerous. 

Enlargements  or  scars  (due  to  defonn- 
ity,  unusual  mishap,  or  uncommon  di¬ 
sease)  not  conforming  to  any  of  those  dis¬ 
cussed,  should  cause  a  horse  to  be  rejected 
unless  the  nature  of  the  cause  and  the 
detriment  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of 
the  animal  is  well  understood. 

The  color  of  a  horse  is  a  matter  of 
taste.  However,  whitish  horses  show  the 


stains  of  the  stable  more  than  the  darker 
colored  and  are  more  difficult  to  groom 
because  of  this.  In  the  days  of  gypsy 
horse  traders,  and  in  the  early  west  when 
horse  stealing  was  a  recognized  profession, 
it  would  have  been  wise  to  determine  if 
the  colors  of  your  recently  purchased 
horse  were  fast.  This  is  probably  a  super¬ 
fluous  precaution  today  for  records  show 
that  there  has  been  but  one  arrest  for 
horse  stealing,  for  instance,  in  Ohio  in  ten 
years. 

HIGH  sex  makes  the  best  worker  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  A  mare  is  more 
docile  as  a  rule  than  a  gelding  but  is  in¬ 
clined  to  have  less  spirit.  A  mare  will  not 
foul  a  stall  as  much  as  a  gelding  and  for 
this  reason  is  preferred  by  some.  Some 
farmers  say  a  mare  has  not  the  endurance 
of  a  gelding,  but  this  is  questionable.  If 
a  mare  is  used  for  breeding  the  owner 
must  count  on  a  four-week  idle  period 
and  this  usually  occurs  during  the  busiest 
season.  Stallions  rarely  make  good  draft 
animals. 
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How  To  Buy  A  Work  Horse 


Other  thinct''  ln'iiig  ecjual  it  is  wise  to 
buy  horses  that  have  been  worked  to¬ 
gether  as  a  team  since  they  were  broken 
to  harness.  Animals  bought  singly  and 
placed  together  in  harness  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  train  and  even  may  have  habits, 
not  undesirable  in  the  individual,  which 
might  ])revent  their  use  as  a  team.  One 
does  see.  howe\er.  good  work  from  teams 
ill-matched  as  to  size,  sex  and  breed. 
Mules  and  horses  can  work  together  and 
this  combination  is  said  to  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages,  es|x*cially  if  there  is  aflfection 
between  the  two.  This  can  be  a  real  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  effectiveness  of  any  team. 

The  guarantee  of  quality  that  usually 
goes  with  a  registered  animal  is  all-im¬ 
portant  to  most  men  who  deal  in  farm 
animals.  However,  it  is  questionable  if  it 
is  wise  for  the  small  farmer  (or  the  big 
fanner,  for  that  matter,  if  he  uses  horses 
only  as  a  supplement  to  his  mechanized 
equipment)  to  invest  the  added  amount 
tlem.inded  for  registered  horses.  There 
are  m.uiy  line  draft  animals,  which  arc 


not  registered,  doing  the  job  expected  of 
them.  In  our  grandfather’s  day  few 
horses,  except  trotting  and  saddle  horses, 
were  registered  and  in  that  era  the  horse 
was  king  of  our  farms.  If  you  find  the 
animal  you  want  for  the  job  his  ancestry’ 
matters  little.  If  you  show  your  horses 
they  liiiist  be  registered.  — 

Experience  gained  by  e.xamining  large 
numbers  of  horses  will  aid  in  quickening 
the  eye  and  judgment  thereby  making  it 
possible  to  perceive  readily  any  unusual 
condition,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  hurried  examination  is  likely  to 
prove  a  disappointment;  consequently 
plenty  of  time  should  be  taken  in  making 
the  examination.  iKvause  time  is  much 
cheaper  than  money  tied  up  in  an  unsat¬ 
isfactory  hor.se.  In  some  countries  as  many 
as  nine  days  are  allowed  by  law  to  the 
purchaser  in  which  to  learn  of  possible 
misrepresentations,  unsoundness  or  vice 
in  a  horse  .X  seller  who  has  an  honest 
article  for  sale  should  not  refuse  a  buyer 
a  reasonable  time  to  try  out  the  animal. 

Horses  offered  at  auction  sales  should 


preferably  be  thoroughly  examined  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  being  brought  into  the  ring; 
at  least  they  should  be  tried  out  in  com- 
|)liance  with  the  rules  of  the  sale  before 
time  for  settlement. 

Horses,  like  people,  are  seldom  perfect; 
consequently  in  judging  them  weigh  the 
good  qualities  against  the  bad.  A  horse 
should  be  valued  by  the  amount  of  service 
it  will  perform  rather  than  by  its  minor 
shortcomings. 

.\mcricans  have  horses  in  their  blood 
for  they  conquered  the  frontier  together. 
.‘\  farm  is  not  complete  without  a  horse 
just  as  it  is  not  complete  without  a  dog. 

horse  provides  a  natural  companion¬ 
ship  in  toil,  so  necessary  to  rural  life. 
Man  and  horse  return  from  the  fields  to¬ 
gether  at  the  close  of  the  day,  both  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  soil  and  sweat  of  their 
calling.  They  drink  deep  of  the  cold 
water  from  the  spring  beneath  the  land, 
they  rest  at  night  after  a  day  well-spent. 
No  such  partnership  as  this  can  exist  be¬ 
tween  a  man  and  a  machine. 
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SCORE  YOUR  HORSE  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


Way  of  Going  —  Scores  10  points.  Score 

1.  Walk  —  straight,  strong,  active .  6 

2.  Trot  —  powerful,  free,  moderate  action .  4 

General  Appearance  —  Scores  16  points. 

3.  Form  —  low  station,  wide,  deep,  compact,  massive.  .  4 

4.  Substance  —  bone  ample,  joints  broad,  proportioned 

to  scale  .  4 

5.  Quality  —  bone  dense  and  clean,  tendons  and  joints 

sharply  defined,  leg  broad  and  flat,  hide  and  hair 
fine,  refinement  of  head,  finish .  4 

6.  Temperament — energetic,  disposition  good,  intelligent  4 

Head  and  Neck  — Scores  7  points. 

7.  Head  —  size  and  dimensions,  in  proportion,  clear  cut 

features,  straight  face  line  wide  angle  in  lower  jaw  1 

8.  Muzzle  —  broad,  nostrils  large  but  not  dilated,  lips 

thin,  even,  trim .  1 

9.  Eyes  —  prominent  orbit;  large,  full,  bright,  clear;  lid 

thin,  even  curvature .  1 

10.  Forehead  —  broad,  full .  1 

11.  Ears  —  medium  size,  fine,  pointed,  set  close,  alert.  .  .  1 

12.  Neck  —  long,  muscular  but  not  thick,  well  crested, 

throttle  well  cut  out,  head  well  set  on .  2 

Forehand  —  Scores  24  points. 

13.  Shoulders  —  long,  sloping,  smooth,  muscular .  2 

14.  Arm  —  short,  muscular,  elbow  in .  2 

15.  Forearm  —  wide,  muscular  .  2 

16.  Knees  —  straight,  wide,  deep,  strongly  supported...  2 

17.  Canons  —  short,  broad,  flat,  tendons  sharply  defined, 

set  well  back .  2 

18.  Fetlocks  —  wide,  tendons  well  back,  straight,  well 

supported  .  2 

19.  Pasterns  —  long,  oblique  (45  degrees),  smooth,  strong  2 

20.  Feet  —  large,  round,  uniform,  straight,  slope  of  wall 

parallel  to  slope  of  pastern,  sole  concave,  bars 
strong,  frogs  large  and  elastic;  heels  wide,  full, 
one-third  height  of  toe;  horn  dense,  smooth,  dark .  6 

21.  Legs  —  direction  viewed  from  in  front,  a  perpendicu¬ 

lar  line  dropped  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder 


should  divide  the  leg  and  foot  into  two  lateral 
halves.  Viewed  from  the  side,  a  perpendicular 
line  dropped  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  scapula 
should  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  elbow-joint 
and  meet  the  ground  at  the  centre  of  the  foot.  .  .  4 

Body  — Scores  1  1  points.  Score 

22.  Withers  —  well  defined  but  muscular .  2 

23.  Chest — wide,  deep  .  2 

24.  Ribs  —  well  sprung,  long,  close .  2 

25.  Back  —  short,  straight,  strong,  broad .  2 

26.  Loin  —  short,  broad,  strongly  coupled .  2 

27.  Flank  —  deep,  full,  long,  low  under  line .  1 

Hindquarters  —  Scores  32  points. 

28.  Hips  —  wide,  level,  muscular .  2 

29.  Croup  —  long,  level,  muscular .  2 

30.  Tail  —  attached  high,  well  carried .  1 

31.  Thighs  —  deep,  muscular  . 

32.  Stifles  —  broad,  thick,  muscular . 

33.  Gaskins  —  wide,  muscular . 

34.  Hocks  —  straight,  wide,  point  prominent,  deep . 

35.  Canons  —  short,  broad,  flat,  tendons  sharply  defined, 

set  well  back .  2 

36.  Fetlocks  —  wide,  tendons  well  set  back,  straight,  well 

supported  .  2 

37.  Pasterns  —  long,  oblique  (50  degrees),  smooth,  strong  3 

38.  Feet,  large  round  (slightly  less  than  in  front),  uniform, 

straight,  slope  of  wall  parallel  to  slope  of  pastern, 
sole  concave,  bars  strong,  frog  large,  elastic;  heels 
wide,  full,  smooth,  dark  color,  horn  dense .  4 

39.  Legs  —  direction  viewed  from  the  rear,  a  perpendicu¬ 

lar  line  dropped  from  the  point  of  the  buttock 
should  divide  the  leg  and  foot  into  lateral  halves; 
viewed  from  the  side,  this  same  line  should  touch 
the  point  of  the  hock  and  meet  the  ground  some 
little  distance  back  of  the  heel.  A  perpendicular 
line  dropped  from  the  hip-joint  should  meet  the 

ground  near  the  centre  of  the  foot .  4 

Total  . 100 


A  score  of  70  to  80  indicates  o  passable  horse;  80  to  90,  a  good  horse;  90  to  100,  an  excellent  horse.  Remember  that  few 
horses  are  perfect.  Remember  also  that  this  chart  is  only  a  guide  and  that  faults  are  subjects  for  separate  consideration.  A 
totally  useless  horse,  useless  because  he  has  a  fault,  may  score  rather  high. 
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LIKE  A  RUSTY  NAIL,  accident  liability  menaces  the  unwary  farmer  without  protective  insurance. 


KEEP  OUT  OF  COURT 

BY  E.  A.  COWIE 


A  FEW  YEARS  ago  the  farm  hand  who 
had  a  bite  taken  out  of  the  seat  of  his 
britches  by  a  mean-tempered  horse  would 
have  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  chair  to  eat 
and  kept  the  humiliating  accident  a 
secret.  Not  so  in  this  era  of  New  Deal 
social  legislation.  Today — if  need  be — the 
hired  man  sues  his  employer.  If  the  latter 
is  an  old  time  farmer  he  yells  loudly  that 
it’s  unfair,  goes  to  court,  and  is  soundly 
beaten. 

No  longer  can  a  farmer  bank  on  being 
practically  judgment-proof  in  damage  and 
injury  suits.  On  the  contrary,  with  acci¬ 
dental  deaths  in  agriculture  leading  those 
of  the  six  major  industries  by  nearly  25 
percent  of  the  total,  with  man-hours  lost 
in  minor  farm  injuries  last  year  sufficient 
to  have  produced  five  bushels  of  com  for 
each  person  in  the  countr\’,  new  labor 
laws  have  been  adopted  which  make  the 
farmer  a  highly  vulnerable  fellow.  When 


sued  by  an  injured  employee  nowadays  he 
is  apt  to  leave  the  courtroom  with  an 
anemic  looking  pocketbook  and  the  con¬ 
viction  that  he  received  a  raw  deal.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  very  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  him  to  court  to  effect  a  settlement 
may  hav’e,  by  law,  denied  him  the  use  of 
certain  defenses — without  w’hich  he  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  jury’. 

How  To  Avoid  Lawsuits 
HERE  are  two  ways  in  which  a  farmer 
can  avoid  most  of  the  dangers  of  be¬ 
coming  involved  in  lawsuits.  One  way  is 
to  renounce  all  material  things — including 
his  wife  and  kids — to  become  a  hermit  in 
a  land  where  caves  are  free  and  taxes  un¬ 
heard  of.  The  other  way  is  more  popular. 
He  keeps  the  wife  and  kids  and  his  farm 
and  simply  pays  a  small  premium  for 
protection  against  lawsuits. 

Employee-injury  suits,  the  greatest  risk 
of  all,  can  be  easily  avoided  by  the  farmer 


who  lives  in  a  state  where  farm  labor  has 
been  brought  under  the  State  Workman’s 
Compensation  Act.  If  not  already  subject 
to  the  protection  of  the  act,  or  if  he  em¬ 
ploys  fewer  than  the  number  of  persons 
required  to  bring  him  under  the  act,  the 
farmer  may  subscribe  to  it  voluntarily  by 
paying  the  premiums  and  serving  written 
notice  to  his  employees.  Eight  states  now 
have  definite  provisions  in  their  workman’s 
compensation  acts  to  cover  farm  labor.  In 
some  of  the  eight  states  it  is  compulsory 
for  farmers  to  subscribe  to  the  act;  in 
others,  elective.  They  are : 

Arizona — Compulsory  if  farm  laborers 
use  machinery. 

California — Compulsory  if  payroll  ex¬ 
ceeds  $500  (unless  rejected) . 

Connecticut  —  Compulsory  if  five  or 
more  laborers  are  employed. 

Illinois — Compulsory  if  not  specifically 
rejected. 
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Maine — Compulsory  if  not  specifically 
rejected. 

New  Jersey  —  Compulsory  but  farmer 
need  not  insure. 


Ohio — Compulsory'  if  three  or  more 
laborers  are  employed. 

Vermont — Compulsory  if  seven  or  more 
laborers  are  employed. 

In  nearly  all  other  states,  where  it  is  not 
definitely  provided  for,  farm  labor  can 
be  brought  under  the  workman’s  com¬ 
pensation  act  at  the  definite  election  of  the 
employer  or,  in  some  cases,  at  the  election 
of  both  the  farmer  and  his  emjjloyees. 
When  farm  labor  is  excluded  from  the  act, 
a  farmer  can  protect  himself  from 
employee-injury  suits  by  taking  out  Em¬ 
ployer’s  Liability  Coverage.  This  can 
either  be  purchased  as  a  .separate  policy,  or 
the  farmer  can  add  it  to  his  present  public 
liability  coverage. 

If  a  separate  policy  seems  desirable,  it 
will  pay  a  farmer  to  shop  around  before 
buying.  Some  of  the  newer  contracts  now 
include  “Medical  Payments  Coverage’’  at 
the  basic  rate,  which  means  that  regardless 
of  the  cause,  the  insurance  company  will 
pay  the  medical  bills  of  injured  employees 
up  to  the  limits  of  the  policy.  In  other 
words,  this  type  of  policy  provides  cover¬ 
age  without  question  up  to  the  limit  of  a 
farmer’s  purchases.  A  straight  Employer’s 
Liability  Policy  does  not  do  this.  If  a 
valuable  employee  is  injured  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  there  is  no  conceivable 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer, 
the  straight  Employer’s  Liability  |X)licy 
does  not  cover  medical  bills.  As  a  result 
the  employer  will  be  faced  with  either 
paying  the  medical  bills  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  or  risking  the  loss  of  a  disgruntled 
employee. 

flow  the  Protection  W<*rks 

NCE  a  farmer  has  subscribed  to  the 

workman’s  compensation  act  an  em¬ 
ployee  may  not  sue  him  at  common  law 
for  injuries,  nor  can  suit  be  brought 
against  him  by  the  heirs  of  a  person  killed 
during  the  course  of  employment.  Instead, 
all  claims  for  compensation  against  the 
employer  will  be  settled  by  the  State  In¬ 
dustrial  Commission,  or  its  equivalent. 

Similarly,  when  a  farmer  takes  out  Em¬ 
ployer’s  Liability  Coverage  he  shifts  the 
burden  of  responsibility  to  the  insurance 
company  which,  in  return  for  the  premium 
he  pays,  must  settle  the  claims  of  injured 
employees.  As  an  example,  Frank  Hilliard, 
a  Michigan  farmer,  purchased  an  Em¬ 
ployer’s  Liability  Policy  from  an  insurance 
company  recommended  by  his  county 
agent.  A  month  later  two  of  Hilliard’s 
hired  men  were  severely  injured  when 
they  became  pinned  beneath  a  load  of 
cord  wood.  In  accordance  with  their  con¬ 
tract,  the  insurance  company  promptly 
began  paying  both  injured  men  a  stipu¬ 
lated  weekly  benefit.  Moreover,  the  com¬ 
pany  also  paid  for  all  hospital  and  medical 
services.  Had  either  of  the  men  died  as  a 
result  of  his  injuries,  burial  expenses  would 
have  been  paid  and  re.stitution  made  to  his 
dependents. 


THIS  FAMILIAR  PRACTICE  of  field  hands  who  don’t  wont  to  carry  their  pitchforks 
to  the  barn  will  certainly  surprise,  and  perhaps  injure,  the  man  on  the  load. 


A  BUSY  HORSE  FLY  or  even  a  sudden  whim  may  start  this  team  on  a  trot  down  the 
field.  What  then  of  your  fingers  and  toes,  little  man  in  front  of  the  sickle  bar? 
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THIS  FARM  HAND  doesn’t  hear  the  shouted  invitation  to  the  hospital  from 
the  scythe  in  the  tree,  the  sickle  hidden  in  the  grass,  and  the  leaning  hoe. 


A  DAMAGED  CAR,  injuries  to  its  occupants,  a  dead  animal  and  a  lav/  suit 
are  some  of  the  possibilities  v/hen  this  combination  appears  on  the  highway. 


As  a  result  of  having  taken  steps  to 
protect  himself,  Hilliard  was  at  no  time  in 
danger  of  being  sued  at  common  law. 
Lacking  protection,  however,  he  would 
have  been  in  the  same  position  as  Christen 
in  the  Ohio  case  of  State  vs.  Christen. 

In  Ohio,  farm  labor  is  subject  to  tbe 
State  Workman’s  Compensation  Act  if 
three  or  more  persons  are  regularly  em¬ 
ployed.  This  being  the  case.  Christen,  an 
orchard  farmer  who  employed  only  two 
persons  except  during  the  picking  season, 
believed  that  be  was  excluded  from  tbe 
act. 

One  summer  tbe  extra  man  be  bad 
hired  was  injured  in  .i  fall  from  a  ladder. 
I'be  injuri'd  man’s  <  laim  for  compensa¬ 
tion  was  granted  by  the  State  Industrial 
C'ommission  hut  thereafter,  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  the  .Attorney  General 
brought  action  against  Christen  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  compensation  awarded. 
Concerning  the  question  as  to  whether 
three  or  more  workmen  were  regularly  em¬ 
ployed.  the  Court  said.  “.  .  .  since  two 
employees  and  one  more  were  engaged  in 
the  usual  course  of  business  at  the  time  the 
accident  occurred,  it  is  immaterial  that  the 
services  normally  lasted  for  a  relatively 
brief  part  of  the  year.” 

This  ruling  answrrs  the  first  of  two 
questions  often  asked  hv  farmers,  i.e. — in 
states  where  a  specified  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  come  under  the  workman’s  com¬ 
pensation  act  it  is  a  mistake  for  a  farmer 
to  assume  that  temporary  employment  of 
that  number  of  persons  for  regular  sea¬ 
sonal  work  does  not  make  his  subject  to 
the  act. 

To  answer  the  second  question,  “What 
if  I  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  act  or  other¬ 
wise  provide  for  workman’s  compensa- 
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THE  BEST  SORT  of  insurance  against  stock  escaping  to  the  highway  through  faulty  gates  is  to  take  away  the  gate  and  in¬ 
stall  a  patented  contraption  such  as  this.  The  grass  looks  greener  on  the  other  side,  but  these  cattle  won’t  venture  across. 


tion?” — let’s  have  another  look  at  the 
case  of  State  vs.  Christen. 

In  this  case  Christen  was  favored  by  a 
stroke  of  luck  in  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  pay  according  to  the  relatively  mod¬ 
erate  scale  of  the  compensation  act.  What 
might  have  happened  is  this:  Had  the 
injured  man  sought  the  remedy  of  com¬ 
mon  law,  Christen,  by  reason  of  having 
failed  to  provide  in  any  w'ay  for  work¬ 
man’s  compensation,  would  have  lost  three 
important  defenses;  (a)  that  the  em¬ 
ployee  was  guilty  of  contributory  negli¬ 
gence,  or  (b)  that  the  employee  had 
assumed  the  risk  of  injury,  or  (c)  that  the 
injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a 
fellow  employee. 

Denied  these  defenses.  Christen  would 
have  had  to  pav  the  injured  employee 
whatever  amount  of  damages  the  jury 
chose  to  award  him. 

I'lihlie  Liability  Coverage 

^  1^  HE  term,  public  liability  coverage,  is 
^  used  more  or  less  as  a  “catch  all’’  to 
describe  those  forms  of  public  liability  and 
property  damage  coverages  not  specifically 
embraced  by  workman’s  compensation  or 
.lutomobile  insurance. 


Since  everyone  nowadays  is  familiar 
with  the  type  of  automobile  insurance 
which  covers  the  use  of  pleasure  cars  and 
trucks  on  public  highways,  the  chances  are 
that  most  farmers  have  already  protected 
themselves  on  this  score.  But  what  about 
the  car  operated  by  a  farmer’s  superin¬ 
tendent  or  hired  man?  If  an  accident 
occurs  while  the  hired  man  is  acting  as 
the  farmer’s  agent — even  though  the  em¬ 
ployee  owns  the  car  he  is  driving — the 
farmer  may  find  himself  in  a  situation 
similar  to  that  faced  by  Clyde  Harkness, 
a  Kentucky  farmer. 

Fortunately,  no  one  was  killed  the  night 
Harkness’  hired  man  quaffed  too  much 
corn  liquor  and  tried  to  steer  his  flivver 
between  the  headlights  of  an  approaching 
car.  But  a  few  weeks  later  Harkness  was 
notified  that  the  owner  of  the  other  car 
was  suing  him  for  damages.  Hiring  a 
lawyer  with  the  intention  of  fighting  the 
case,  Harkness  learned  the  worst. 

.■X  block  of  stock  salt,  it  developed,  was 
ample  basis  for  the  injured  party  to  bring 
suit  against  Harkness,  for  in  buying  the 
salt  the  hired  man  had  made  himself 
Harkness’  agent.  The  fact  that  the  hired 


man  was  driving  his  own  car  on  his  own 
time  when  the  accident  occurred,  or  even 
that  he  had  purchased  the  salt  of  his  own 
volition,  meant  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law.  Instead  of  suing  the  uninsured  farm¬ 
hand,  the  injured  party  wisely  exercised 
his  right  to  sue  the  farmhand’s  employer. 
Harkness’  best  bet.  his  lawyer  advised,  was 
to  make  a  settlement  out  of  court. 

Had  the  hired  man  performed  a  simple 
errand  before  the  accident  occurred — everi 
without  Harkness’  knowledge — the  result 
might  easily  have  been  the  same.  When¬ 
ever  an  employee  uses  a  vehicle  in  actin" 
as  an  agent  for  his  employer,  it  is  likeK 
that  the  employer  will  be  held  liable  foi 
accidents.  “Non-ownership”  automobile 
coverage  is  the  answer  to  this  hazard. 

1^¥any  farmers  who  overlook  “nort- 
ownership”  automobile  coverage  in 
their  public  liability  contracts  also  over¬ 
look  the  possibility  of  their  unlicensed 
vehicles  figuring  in  accidents.  Perhaps  the 
most  common  accidents  of  this  sort  are 
those  involving  vehicles  which  are  without 
lights.  As  an  example,  a  Pennsylvania 
farmer  recently  hitched  a  wagon  to  his 
tractor  and  hired  out  to  a  group  of  school 
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A  SNARLED  TRIP  ROPE  and  this  haymaker  will  be  buried  under  several  hundred 
pounds  of  hay.  That  he  was  careless  won't  help  the  farmer  much  in  court. 


children  sponsoring  a  moonlight  hayride. 
The  tractor  was  equipped  with  illumina¬ 
tion,  but  the  hay  wagon  was  so  poorly 
lighted  that  a  car  ran  into  it.  Several 
children  were  critically  injured  and  the 
farmer  faced  multiple  lawsuits. 

.Another  case  typical  of  those  involving 
unlicensed  vehicles  recently  came  before 
an  Indiana  court. 

Charlie  .Alderman,  a  tobacco  grower, 
bought  public  liability  coverage  for  the 
unlicensed  vehicles  he  used  on  the  farm 
premises.  One  day  as  he  was  crossing  a 
highway  that  separated  a  field  from  the 
rest  of  his  property,  a  truck  crashed  into 
his  wagon.  Alderman  escap>ed  injury  but 
the  truck  driver  was  cut  by  flying  splinters 
of  glass.  ^Vhen  the  driver  brought  suit 
against  him,  Alderman  found  his  public 
liability  policy  invalid  by  reason  of  the 
accident  having  occurred  on  the  highway 
instead  of  on  his  farm  premises. 

All  farm  vehicles  should  have  full  cover¬ 
age  both  on  and  off  the  premises.  It 
would  have  been  a  simple  matter  for 
Alderman,  had  he  known,  to  endorse  his 
public  liability  policy  in  such  a  manner  a*! 
to  provide  blanket  coverage  for  his  un¬ 
licensed  vehicles.  His  automobile  poliev 
could  have  been  endorsed  to  provide 
coverage  for  all  motor  vehicles  both  on 
and  off  the  premises  on  the  basis  of  an 
extra  charge  for  each  vehicle. 

OF  COURSE  you  may  never  face  the 
threat  of  a  $120,000,000  fine  as  did 
an  Illinois  beekeeper  who  violated  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  domesticated  ani¬ 
mals,  fowls  or  bees  to  run  or  fly  loose 
within  the  city  limits.  TVith  400.000  bees 
to  account  for,  and  facing  a  possible  fine 
of  $10  per  bee  for  each  day  the  bee  was 
loose,  the  owner  had  to  do  a  bit  of  buzzing 
himself  to  round  up  his  charges  before  the 
court  lost  its  jjatience. 

But  though  you  may  be  able  to  cross 
bees  off  your  list  of  worries,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  in  most  states  an  owner  is 
responsible  for  the  damage  done  by  his 
straying  animals  whether  the  animals  are 
{jermitted  to  roam,  or  have  escaped  through 
negligence.  Many  lawsuits  result  from 
automobile  accidents  caused  by  livestock 
which  have  gained  access  to  the  highways. 
Other  suits  arise  out  of  property  damage 
inflicted  by  escaped  livestock.  Jake  Par¬ 
sons,  an  Iowa  cattle  feeder,  for  instance, 
had  a  steer  escape  from  his  truck  on  the 
way  to  the  packing  house.  The  steer 
roamed  the  city  streets  for  a  time,  then 
stepped  through  a  broken  picket  fence 
into  a  garden  where  a  lady  was  bending 
over  her  tomato  plants.  The  episode  that 
followed  cost  Jake’s  insurance  company  a 
tidy  sum  .  .  . 

Public  liability  insurance  was  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  Jake’s  problem  because  he  had 
been  careful  to  see  that  his  policy  included 
livestock  coverage.  Had  he  neglected  this 
item  in  his  public  liability  contract,  all 
claims  for  damages  would  have  had  to 
come  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

(Continufd  on  pago  142) 
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They  work  for  you,  long  hours,  every  day,  seven  days  a  week  and  Christmas  too.  An  angry  bull, 
a  runaway  tractor  belt,  an  overturned  wagon  can  put  either  one  of  them  out  of  a  job  for  life. 
You  have  a  legal  and  moral  responsibility  for  them  if  luck  tum«  the  wrong  way  on  your  farm. 
There  are  farm  insurance  policies,  described  in  this  article,  that  will  protect  aU  concerned. 


Ill 


^  <.»  tiv:  .-  •  •:  .♦•.v:.  -•i. ' 

MOST  YOUNG  PIGS  lost  by  overlaying  are  crushed  between  the  sow  and  the  sides  of  the  pen.  This  shows  the  construction  of  a 
hover  which  keeps  the  sow  away.  Some  farmers  improve  on  this  simple  construction  by  building  an  electric  heater  in  the  hover. 


FORMULA  FOR  FARROWING 


RAYMOND  REIFF,  HAMILTON,  OHIO,  had  thirteen  gelts  which  farrowed  1  15  pigs  in  the 
spring  of  1945.  When  this  picture  was  taken,  1  1  1  of  the  pigs  were  healthy  and  happy. 
Three  were  overlaid,  and  one  was  killed  because  it  was  a  squealer.  This  very  low  mortality, 
Reiff  says,  is  the  result  of  constant  care,  proper  quarters,  and  contented  sows.  ‘‘Happy 
sows  make  good  mothers,”  he  says.  “Excited  or  worried  sows  often  become  cannibals.” 


BY  J.  W.  SCHWAB 

There  has  always  been  the  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  high  mortality 
of  young  pigs.  Most  hog  raisers  accept 
this  as  one  of  the  hazards  of  farming. 
Young  pigs  die  from  chilling,  from  sc  ours, 
they  are  crushed  by  the  sow,  and  some 
are  born  dead  from  no  apparent  cause. 
The  farmer  tosses  the  dead  pigs  out  of 
the  pen.  swears  a  good  round  oath  and 
lets  it  go  at  that.  He  considers  himself 
lucky  to  raise  6.')  jjercent  of  a  litter,  since 
records  show  that  only  .’)b  pc-rcent  of  all 
pigs  born  reach  market. 

^>t  there  is  no  reason  why  he  shouldn’t 
raise  90  percent  of  a  litter,  as  repeatc*d 
experiments  under  n'gular  farm  conditiotis 
have  shown.  The  time  to  save  most  young 
pigs  is  before  they  are  born,  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  defeat  a  high  mortality  should 
begin  with  the  sow  fresm  the  time  she  is 
bred. 

Like  Greta  Garbo,  a  sow  wants  to  be 
alone  at  farrowing  time.  Like  all  expectant 
mothers  she  wants  to  feel  that  her  young 
are  safe,  that  they  will  be  protected,  and 


will  get  a  good  start  in  life.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  provide  comfort  and 
protection,  and  the  peace  of  mind  that  all 
mothers  need  at  this  time. 

The  common  farrowing  quarter  for  the 
spring  season  is  the  individual  hog  house. 
It  is  usually  at  least  6  feet  wide  and  8  feet 
long  and  should  be  tight  for  comfort  when 
the  weather  is  cold  and  windy,  and  easy  to 
ventilate  when  it  is  sunny.  The  sow  should 
have  a  clean,  well  bedded  house  to  live 
in  at  least  a  w'eek  before  she  is  due. 

Sows  should  not  be  confined  to  their 
farrowing  quarters  too  closely.  Leave  them 
out  for  exercise  each  day  until  farrowing. 

Have  her  house  on  clean,  dry  ground, 
where  no  hogs  have  been  kept  for  at  least 
one  year.  This  helps  to  prevent  parasites, 
especially  the  dreaded  intestinal  round 
worm.  The  farrowing  house  should  be  her 
home  when  the  pigs  come. 

It  is  a  big  help  at  this  time  to  have 
the  sows  tame  for  easy  handling,  that  is, 
tame  enough  so  they  will  answer  you  with 
a  grunt  when  you  talk  to  them.  A  few 
hours  before  a  sow  farrows,  she  generally 
gets  busy  making  a  comfortable  nest.  The 
bedding  should  be  about  two  to  three 
inches  deep,  of  dry  chaffy  straw  or  com 
fodder.  Some  of  our  hog  men  are  using 
ground  corncobs  or  wood  shavings.  A 
chaffy  bedding  is  used  to  prevent  the  sow, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  making  a  deep 
basin-like  nest  in  which  the  pigs  are  more 


PLENTY  OF  WATER  is  a  must  for  both  the  sows  and  the  pigs.  Here  is  a  woterer  which  both 
con  use.  It  feeds  automatically  and  prevents  the  fouling  of  the  water  and  keeps  it  cool. 
Notice  that  three  boards  have  been  nailed  to  the  platform  to  permit  the  small  pigs  to 
reach  the  water.  A  hog  likes  to  wash  his  feed  down  with  frequent  drinks. 

THESE  ARE  THE  FARROWING  PENS  on  the  Reiff  farm.  Note  the  abundance  of  clean  straw, 
the  dry  slope,  the  construction  to  permit  sunlight  to  flood  the  interior  of  the  pens.  Mr. 
Reiff's  hog  man,  Terrell  Hurst,  insists  that  the  hog  is  the  cleanest  of  all  animals.  "A  hog 
is  the  only  animal  that  won’t  foul  his  own  bed,"  he  said. 


WHEN  A  YOUNG  PIG  isn't  sleeping  he  is  eating.  This  is  true  of  the  sow  also,  which  has 
eight  to  ten  hungry  mouths  to  feed  in  addition  to  her  own.  Note  the  condition  of  this 
sow,  not  over-fat  but  in  good  firm  flesh.  Her  main  function  is  to  supply  milk. 


A  SOW  of  this  breed,  a  Prussian  wild  sow  from  the  Carolina  canebrakes,  rarely  has  a 


easily  overlaid  by  the  mother.  The  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  farrovvine;  quarters  is  safest 
from  55  to  60  degrees  or  higher.  If  it 
falls  below  50  the  sow  and  her  pigs  may 
get  chilled,  increasing  the  danger  of  losing 
pigs.  Kerosene  lanterns  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  individual  houses  to 
raise  the  temperature.  The  lantern  must 
be  protected  from  the  sow. 

Watch  the  sow  about  every  half  hour 
and  if  everything  is  going  well  let  good 
enough  alone.  After  farrowing,  remove 
the  afterbirth  and  when  the  sow  gets  on 
her  feet  replace  all  wet  bedding  with  dry 
material.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
when  a  sow  cannot  pass  her  hrst  pig  in 
15  to  20  minutes  a  veterinarian  exijeri- 
enced  in  the  use  of  a  forceps  should  b(' 
called.  Soon  after  a  pig  is  born  he  will 
wiggle  his  way  to  a  teat.  Often  pigs  an' 
saved  by  giving  them  careful  assistance 
at  this  time.  .\lso,  it  is  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  with  many  hog  men  to  cut  off  the 
points  of  the  long  sharp  tusks  with  a  sharp 
side  cuttings  nippers.  These  tusks  are 
located  just  back  of  the  incisors,  or  front 
teeth.  This  can  be  done  soon  after  birth. 

The  Pig  Hover 

Most  pig  losses  occur  from  one  to  three 
or  four  days  after  farrowing  by  the  sow 
overlaying  the  pigs.  To  j)revent  this 
ereatest  loss  an  electric  hover  is  fine. 
Place  the  hover  in  the  most  comfortable 
corner  in  the  pen  before  farrowing  starts. 
It  should  be  fastened  so  the  sow  can’t 
move  it.  A  board  10  or  12  inches  wide 
and  12  feet  long  will  make  the  entire 
hover.  Cut  two  pieces  of  the  board  three 
feet  long  and  nail  them  together  as  a 
right  angle.  The  remainder  will  make 
the  complete  roof  or  cover.  In  the  center 
of  the  cover  cut  out  a  circular  hole  about 
10  inches  in  diameter.  Fasten  a  100  watt 
electric  light  bulb  through  the  center  of 
an  old  dish  pan  or  two  gallon  pail  and 
invert  this  over  the  round  hole  so  that 
light  and  heat  will  be  directed  under  the 
hover.  The  pan  and  bulb  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  sow.  5Vhen  electricitv  is 
(Continued  on  page  1381 


litter  larger  than  four  or  five  because  she  could  not  feed  and  protect  a  larger  litter. 

PIGS  KNOW  all  about  Vitamin  D.  Here  part  of  Raymond  Reiff’s  A  FEED  BIN  of  this  type  prevents  waste  and  fouling,  keeps  the 

spring  crop  of  1 1  1  is  absorbing  the  sunlight;  free,  too.  feed  dry,  and  will  hold  a  three  days'  supply  for  twelve  sows. 


THIS  CHICK  has  no  future  to  speak  of.  He  looks  os  though  he  doesn’t  core  whether  he  lives  or  dies,  and  well  he  might.  He'll 
probably  die,  but  if  he  lives  he'll  never  be  vigorous  nor  thrifty,  nor  yield  profit,  for  he  has  coccidiosis. 


COCCIDIOSIS 

THE  SCOURGE  OF  THE  HENYARD 

BY  C.  M.  FEKGUSON 


4  CHICKEN  with  coccidiosis  is  one  of 
nature’s  most  heart-rending  sights. 
The  poor  bird  is  pale,  his  eyes  are  lack¬ 
luster,  his  feathers  are  awry,  and  he  stands 
around  all  day,  peeping  in  a  melancholy 
key,  oblivious  to  the  activities  of  his  fellows, 
steeped  in  his  own  pain  and  misery.  He 
looks  more  like  something  that  has  crawled 
out  from  under  a  stone  rather  than  the 
fowl  that  he  is.  He  wastes  away  to  a  mere 
wisp  of  feathers,  loses  all  thought  of  eating 
and  in  a  short  time  is  found,  tramped  in 
tlie  litter  of  the  pen,  the  victim  of  the  most 
dread  disease  of  young  chicks  known  to  the 
poultiA’  raiser. 

Coccidiosis  has  been  with  us  a  long  time. 
Long  before  the  name  of  the  disease  was 
known  to  the  layman  it  killed  off  entire 
broods  of  young  chicks  and  was  the  chief 
reason  why  most  farm  flocks  edged  out 
only  a  slight  percentage  in  birds  that 
reached  maturity.  Until  recently  about  the 
only  weapon  against  it  was  to  go  out  of  the 
chicken  business.  Lime  was  sometimes  scat 
tered  in  the  hen  vard  and  buildings,  vari¬ 


ous  patented  but  ineffectual  potions  were 
fed  the  flock,  or  the  afflicted  birds  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  it  came  back  year  after  year, 
decimating  the  young  chicks.  The  farmer’s 
wife  was  lucky  to  raise  half  the  chicks 
hatched  to  the  frying  stage. 

The  average  poultryman  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  how  to  identify  disease 
and  how  to  combat  it  rather  than  in  a 
technical  discussion  of  the  life  cycle  of  the 
germ  that  causes  it.  So,  we  shall  come  out 
swinging  in  common  hen  yard  terms. 

Wliat  Is  Coccidiosis? 

No  disease  of  poultry  is  more  widespread 
or  more  serious  than  coccidiosis.  It  appears 
in  two  forms,  the  acute  and  the  chronic. 

I  he  acute,  or  bloody  form  results  from  the 
Hostruction  of  the  tissue  lining  the  small 
intestines  and  blind  guts  and  is  more  prev¬ 
alent  in  chicks  from  three  to  six  weeks  of 
age.  The  chronic  form  results  from  an  at¬ 
tack  of  a  slightly  different  type  of  the 
parasite  on  the  lining  ol’  the  small  intestine. 
The  chronic  form  produces  a  ]irolonged 
jjeriod  of  unthriftiness,  ooor  growth,  low 


egg  production,  and  paves  the  way  for 
other  diseases.  Adult  birds  can  contract  the 
disease  but  they  are  much  more  resistant 
to  it  and  consequently  the  effect  is  not 
usually  serious  and  often  not  even  notice¬ 
able.  The  disease  may  lower  the  resistance 
of  both  chicks  and  adult  birds  and  make 
them  as  easy  prey  to  other  diseases. 

What  Causes  Coccidiosis? 

HE  disease  is  caused  by  a  small,  ani¬ 
mal  parasite  which,  in  order  to  live, 
spends  part  of  its  life  in  the  lining  of  the 
intestine  or  blind  guts.  The  blind  guts  are 
two  pouches  that  lead  off  the  small  intes¬ 
tines.  These  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  large  intestine  which  in  the  chicken  is 
very  small.  To  understand  the  disease,  it  is 
well  to  know  a  few  of  the  facts  regarding 
this  parasite,  how  it  lives,  and  the  damage 
which  it  does. 

The  parasite  lives  in  two  stages;  one 
stage  in  the  bird,  and  the  other  stage  out 
of  the  bird.  Although  the  damage  is  done 
when  the  parasites  are  in  the  intestine,  it 
is  just  an  important  to  understand  what 
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takes  place  outside  the  bird’s  body,  be¬ 
cause  here  is  the  best  chance  to  combat  the 
disease. 

On  farms  where  chickens  have  been 
raised  over  a  long  period,  many  mature 
hens  are  carriers  and  the  earth  in  the 
buildings  and  on  the  range  may  be  in¬ 
fected.  That  is,  they  may  have  had  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  a  mild  form,  but  have  recovered 
sufficiently  to  appear  normal.  They  have 
enough  resistance  to  ward  off  serious  ef¬ 
fects,  but  the  eggs  of  the  coccidia  continue 
to  develop  in  their  intestines.  They  set  up 
housekeeping  there  and  lay  copious  eggs. 
These  eggs  pass  out  with  the  droppings 
and  incubate  in  24  hours  under  warm 
moist  conditions.  \Varm  rainy  weather  is 
ideal  for  them  if  they  are  in  the  soil.  Wet 
litter  in  the  brooder  house  or  wet  spots 
around  the  drinking  fountain  or  range  be¬ 
come  danger  spots.  The  young  chick  swal¬ 
lows  the  eggs  with  food  or  gets  them 
from  picking  around  infested  areas.  Then 
the  trouble  starts.  The  eggs  hatch  and  the 
parasite  starts  making  a  meal  off  the  ten¬ 
der  lining  of  the  intestine  or  blind  gut.  Tis¬ 
sue  is  destroyed  as  the  invasion  goes  on.  In 
about  five  days  after  the  chicks  have  eaten 
a  heavy  dose  of  the  parasite  eggs,  blood 
will  be  seen  in  the  droppings.  The  birds 
become  pale  about  the  beaks,  shanks  begin 
to  bleach,  and  the  chicks  appear  cold  and 
unhappy,  and  seek  out  the  brooder  stove 
or  a  spot  of  sunshine.  They  suffer  from 
chills  and  the  wings  droop  and  appetites 
fail.  Many  die,  others  recover;  some  be¬ 
come  carriers  but  are  immune  to  the  dis¬ 
ease  itself. 

Some  recover  because  they  are  not  in¬ 
fected  as  much  as  others.  If  only  a  few 
eggs  are  swallowed,  the  birds  develop  a 
mild  case  of  the  disease  and  recover.  These 
birds  will  have  some  resistance  or  immu¬ 
nity  to  later  attacks. 

Others  will  recover  if  the  general  health 
of  the  infected  birds  is  high.  Healthy,  well 
fed  chicks  are  better  able  to  withstand  the 
disease  than  weak,  poorly  developed  birds. 


THIS  PALE  AND  WASTED  PULLET  was  struck  down  with  coccidiosis  when  she  was  half 
grown.  She  has  more  resistance  than  a  chick  and  will  probably  recover  but  she  may 
become  a  carrier  and  will  never  break  records  with  egg  production. 


The  Disease  Idenli fieri 

^1^  HE  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  unmis- 
^  takable:  droopiness,  paleness,  chilling, 
desire  for  heat,  and  bloody  droppings.  If 
the  disease  is  suspected,  have  your  veteri¬ 
narian  examine  some  of  the  dead  chicks  or 
those  showing  symptoms.  If  the  disease  is 
of  the  acute  form,  blood  may  be  found  in 
the  small  intestine  or  in  the  blind  gut.  If 
it  is  chronic,  small  gray  areas  may  be  ob¬ 
served  on  the  outside  of  the  intestine.  If 
the  disease  is  of  the  acute  type,  the  blind 
guts  will  frequently  contain  cores  of  hard, 
bloody  or  grayish  material.  These  cores 
may  cause  considerable  swelling  of  the 
ceca  or  blind  gut. 


THIS  UNINVITING  LAYOUT  is  a  partial  set  of  chicken  giblets  taken  from  a  fowl  with 
an  advanced  case  of  coccidiosis.  The  two  large  sacks  or  pouches  which  look  like 
deformed  weiners  are  the  blind  guts.  Normally  they  are  not  nearly  as  large  as  they 
appear  here.  When  the  eggs  of  the  coccidia  are  picked  up  in  the  food  of  the  chicken 
they  hatch  in  the  intestinal  tract  and  the  resulting  offspring  at  once  start  to  make  a 
meal  off  the  tender  lining  of  the  small  intestine  and  blind  guts.  A  hemorrhage  results 
and  the  blind  guts  fill  with  blood.  They  become  distended,  inflamed  and  swollen.  Most 
young  chicks  can  not  survive  this  violent  attack  on  their  vitality.  The  mortality  among 
older  birds  is  lower,  but  they  may  become  carriers,  a  constant  meance  to  the  flock. 
Keep  old  birds  away  from  the  chicks,  use  the  familiar  ounce  of  prevention. 


PREVENTION  is  the  most  satisfactory 
*  control.  Treatments  at  best  are  none 
too  good.  Plan  prevention,  keeping  in  mind 
the  following  facts:  1.  Old  hens  are  car¬ 
riers.  2.  Warm,  moist  soil  and  litter  aid 
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development  of  coccidial  eggs.  3.  Small 
doses  of  the  parasite  are  not  as  serious  as 
large  doses.  4.  Healthy,  robust  chicks  can 
“take  it”  better  than  poor  chicks. 

The  following  recommendations  for 
combatting  the  disease  are  the  result  of 
experience  in  practical  control  of  this  dis¬ 
ease:  1.  Don’t  overcrowd  the  brooder 
house.  Overcrowding  means  culls.  Culls 
are  more  susceptible  to  disease.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  chicks  in  the  average  brooder  house 
are  enough.  2.  Use  clean  range  to  reduce 
intake  of  organisms.  3.  Give  chicks  a  full 
feed  before  they  are  let  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  4.  Use  heavy’  litter  (4  inches  deep). 
Stir  it  every  day  to  work  the  droppings 
down  into  the  litter.  5.  Keep  water  founts 
on  wire  platforms.  (Wet  areas  are  trouble 
spots.)  6.  Use  wire  porches  when  brooding 
on  infested  ground.  7.  Get  chicks  on  clean, 
green  succulent  pasture  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  8.  Don’t  carry  infection.  Wear  over¬ 
shoes  in  the  brooder  house.  Or,  if  possible 
have  someone  care  for  the  chicks  who  does 
not  care  for  the  hens.  9.  Keep  hens  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house  or  to  yards  to  prevent 
contaminating  the  whole  farmyard. 

How  to  Handle  an  Outbreak 

T  the  first  sign  of  trouble,  remove  the 
affected  chicks.  This  will  help  reduce 
spread.  If  the  litter  is  damp,  replace  it  with 
dry’  litter  and  keep  it  stirred  to  bury  the 
droppings.  Put  water  founts  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  the  feeders  on  wire  frames.  If  the 
chicks  are  on  the  ground,  confine  them  to 
the  house  or  move  them  to  clean  range  or 
use  a  wire  floored  sun  porch.  Keep  the 
house  warm  and  dry  and  all  range  dry. 

Killing  the  small  infected  chicks  will  not 
help  much  t©  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  but  they  should  be  isolated.  Birds 
which  show  definite  indications  that  they 
are  not  going  to  grow  into  strong,  healthy 
birds  after  an  outbreak  of  coccidiosis 
should  be  destroyed  on  a  basis  of  good 
economy. 

Drugs  in  Combatting  Coccidiosis 
RUGS  which  have  been  used  as  cocci¬ 
diosis  “cures”  have  not  given  much 
encouragement.  Many  remedies  seem  to 
produce  results  because  the  disease  runs  a 
definite  cycle.  For  instance,  birds  become 
noticeably  sick  five  days  after  infection, 
most  deaths  occur  on  the  sixth  or  seventh 
day,  and  by  the  eighth  day  improvement 
is  noted. 

Sulfaguanidine  has  recently  been  re¬ 
ported  as  proving  valuable.  Present  recom¬ 
mendations  are  that  as  soon  as  the  disease 
makes  its  appearance,  other  feed  be  taken 
from  the  birds  and  they  be  given  a 
mash,  and  this  can  be  their  regular  mash, 
to  which  has  been  added  one-half  pound 
of  sulphaguanidine  to  each  100  pounds  of 
mash.  The  birds  can  be  kept  on  this  mix¬ 
ture  from  two  to  five  days.  Many  poultry- 
men  report  that  two  days’  feeding  is 
sufficient. 

In  case  of  an  out-break  call  your  veteri¬ 
narian  and  ask  him  for  the  latest  advice  on 
using  this  drug.  Don’t  delay — every  hour 


counts.  Don’t  rely  on  the  drug  alone — pro¬ 
ceed  immediately  with  the  steps  mentioned 
above  to  reduce  infection. 

Sulfur  in  Preventing  Outbreaks 
HE  organism  is  extremely  difficult  to 
kill  with  ordinary  disinfectant.  Strong 
lye  solutions  used  in  scrubbing  up  brooder 
houses  are  believed  to  be  effective.  Creo- 
soting  floors  certainly  will  destroy  the  or¬ 
ganism.  Iodine  suspensoid  or  iodine  vermi¬ 
cide  kills  the  organisms  but  is  quickly  ren¬ 
dered  ineffective  by  the  organic  matter  in 
the  litter.  The  disinfectants  which  would 
be  most  useful  in  killing  the  organism  are 
ineffective  in  the  presence  of  large  amounts 
of  litter.  Too  many  disinfectants  tend  to 
lull  the  operator  into  a  sense  of  false  se¬ 
curity. 

There  has  been  considerable  interest  in 
the  use  of  sulfur  in  feed  to  prevent  cocci¬ 
diosis.  The  University  of  \Visconsin  has 
found  that  chicks  fed  rations  containing 


flowers  of  sulfur  before  they  were  infected 
resisted  the  disease.  Sulfur  was  found  use¬ 
less  when  given  after  the  disease  became 
apparent.  It  acts  only  as  a  preventive. 
When  sulfur  is  fed  to  chicks  indoors  sulfur- 
rickets  result  unless  the  Vitamin  D  in  the 
ration  is  increased  to  four  times  the  normal 
amount.  It  is  safer  to  use  sulfur  when 
chicks  are  out  in  the  sunshine  getting  their 
\’itamin  D  from  the  sun.  A  further  disad¬ 
vantage  is  the  tendency  of  sulfur  to  retard 
growth. 

When  no  clean  range  is  available,  \Vis- 
consin  workers  recommend  that  the  ration 
contain  five  per  cent  of  flowers  of  sulfur 
for  four  days  before  the  chicks  are  put  out 
on  the  ground.  The  same  amount  of  sul¬ 
fur  is  then  continued  for  three  days  after 
they  are  out.  It  is  then  reduced  to  two  per 
cent  of  the  ration  until  hot,  dry  weather 
comes.  The  sulfur  should  then  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  Sulfur  treatment  is  only  suggested 
where  no  clean  range  is  available. 


LIFE  CYCLE  OF  EIMERIA  TENELLA,  A  COCCIDIUM  OF  CHICKENS:  Infective  oocyst 
(1),  containing  four  sporocysts,  each  with  two  sporozoites  is  eaten  by  chicken.  In  the 
intestine,  the  sporozoites  (2)  ore  released  from  the  oocyst.  They  invade  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  cecum,  grow  (3),  and  produce  merozoites  (4).  These  enter  other  cells  and 
form  further  merozoites  (5),  or  sexual  cells.  The  mole  gometocyte  (6)  produces  sperm 
cells  or  spermotozoites  (7),  while  the  female  gometocyte  (8)  produces  a  single  ovum 
(9).  Fertilization  takes  place,  and  the  resultant  unsegmented  oocyst  (10)  is  passed  in 
the  feces.  It  develops  (11)  to  the  infective  oocyst  (1)  on  the  ground. 
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RURAL  AMERICA,  the  home  of  thousands  of  dairy  farms,  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  season,  yes,  a  new  era 
of  scientifically  mechanized  agriculture  and  sanitary  dairying. 


BLANKETED  WITH  CLEANLINESS 

Past  months  have  found  America’s 
Dairyland  cosered  with  a  deep  blanket 
of  sparkling,  snowy  whiteness  -  -  -  a  re¬ 
fresher  -  -  -  with  nature  stepping  in  to 
co\er  the  land  with  a  blanket  of  clean- 
lint'ss. 

And  this  is  nothing  new.  It  is  a  well- 
known  picture  familiar  to  all  for  many 
vears.  But  it  is  significant  in  that  it  be¬ 
speaks  the  blanket  of  cleanliness  tiiat  is 
fast  mo\  ing  into  the  thoughts  and  plans 
of  dairv  inspectors  and  dairy  farmers 
throughout  the  land. 

Todav,  sanitation  is  of  first  importance 
in  dairv  farming.  Fine,  well-kept,  sci- 
entificallv  fed  herds,  modern  daily  barns, 
completelv  ecjuipped  milk  houses,  run¬ 
ning  water  -  -  -  all  are  in  the  dairying 
picture  of  1946. 

And  tuned  to  all  this  picture  of  clean¬ 
liness  is  the  new  Clean-Easv  “\’ac-U- 
(ilass"  milking  machine  heralded  as  the 
most  modern,  sanitarv  deselopment  in 
the  daiiA’  indiistrv.  A  development  of 
the  Ben  11.  Anderson  Mfg.  Co.  of  Madi¬ 


son.  Wisconsin,  it  features  all  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine  improvements  looked  for  by 
authorities,  and  dairv’  farmers  during  the 
past  thirty  years. 

‘A’ac-U-Glass”  milking  is  vacuum  in 
the  pail  milking  -  -  -  in  the  glass  pail  -  -  - 
with  rubber  inflations.  A  simple,  posi- 
ti\e  method  of  producing  a  regular  pul¬ 
sating  machine  action  is  built  into  this 
new  Clean-Easy  Milker.  It  is  highly 
efficient  and  easy  on  the  cows.  Hard-to- 
keep-clean  pij'Je  lines  are  eliminated,  the 
milkers  are  complete  in  themselves, 
either  the  track  models  or  the  models  on 
wheels. 

All  V'ac-U-Glass  models  milk  into 
sp.irkling  glass  pails.  The  pail  must  lx* 
cU'an  or  you  will  notice  it  immediate!) 

-  -  -  a  great  step  forward  in  producing 
higher  quality  milk  with  a  lower  bac-  i 
teria  count.  In  fact,  you  can  actually  " 
sav  it  introduces  laboratory  cleanliness 
into  the  dairy  barn. 

The  new  Clean-Easy  Claw  has  no 
threads,  cracks  or  crevices  to  hide  bac¬ 


teria.  You  can  see  through  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Vacuum  gauges  give  accurate 
reading  of  pressure  applied  near  the 
point  of  milking  operation,  with  indi¬ 
vidual  adjustment  of  vacuum  for  each 
unit.  Teat  cups  are  scientifically  de¬ 
signed  with  nibber  inflations  and  metal 
shells  to  do  careful,  complete  milking 
without  crawling. 

At  the.  beginning  of  this  new  season 
-  -  -  get  acquainted  with  your  Clean- 
E)asv  dealer.  He  will  give  you  complete 
information  on  this  new  Clean-Easy 
“Vac-U-Glass”  Milker--- 
the  milker  that  is  blank¬ 
eted  with  cleanliness. 
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in  IB 97 


The  ORIGINAL  Litter  Carrier 

Among  the  many  “firsts'*  credited  to  Louden  in  the 
bam  equipment  field,  is  the  original  Litter  Carrier.  Pat¬ 
ented  in  1897,  just  thirty  years  after  Louden  invented  and 
patented  the  first  hay  carrier,  litter  carriers  not  only 
make  bam  cleaning  a  whole  lot  easier,  but  cut  barn 
work  many  hours  per  day. 


Still  in  1 94B 


The  MODERN  Litter  Carrier 

Famous  Louden  “Emancipator**  Littercar.  Fully 
loaded  it  can  be  raised  and  moved  faster,  quicker,  more 
easily  than  any  other.  With  its  40  to  1  ratio  worm  gear, 
a  one  pound  pull  lifts  40.  Exclusive  straight  line  chain 
draft,  roller  bearing  twin  wheel  trolleys,  triple  trip-water 
tight  tub,  12  bushel  or  \%  ton  capacity. 


THE 


NAME  IN 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 
has  AltMLuA  been 


LOUDEN 


IN  1897,  Louden  secured  a  patent  on  the 
first  litter  carrier.  This  was  another  of 
the  many  items  of  equipment  Louden  has 
manufactured  over  the  last  three  quarters 
of  a  century  to  make  your  barn  work 


VENTILATION 


HAY  TOOLS 


COW. 

BULL  &  HOG  PENS 


STALLS  &  STANCHIONS 


FEED  TRUCKS 


DOOR  TRACK 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  MODERN  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
Steel  Stall,  and  Stanchion, — Water  Bowl, — Feed  and  Lit 
ter  Carrier  Syrtem, — Ventilating  SyWem, — Hay  Unloading 
Tool,— Sliding  Door  Track— Hog  Hoiue  Equipment— 
Hotm  Stable  Fitting, — Bam  Plan  Service. 


easier,  more  pleasant  and  more  profitable. 

For  it  was  in  1867  Louden  established 
the  barn  equipment  industry  with  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  first  hay  carrier.  Since  then, 
Louden  has  pioneered  and  introduced  prac¬ 
tically  every  other  piece  of  modern  equip¬ 
ment  found  in  America’s  barns  today  .  .  . 
such  as  this  first  litter  carrier  .  .  .  the  first 
flexible  door  hanger  .  .  .  the  first  practical 
all  steel  cow  stall  .  .  .  the  first  individual 
automatic  water  bow'l  for  cows,  and  many 
others. 

Through  the  years,  these  products  as 
well  as  the  complete  line  of  Louden  equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  have  been  constantly  improved 
in  design,  workmanship,  and  materials. 

For  the  future.  Louden  engineers  are 
working  on  other  new  inventions  which 
promise  to  help  lighten  your  barn  work 
even  more,  reduce  your  costs,  and  increase 
your  profits. 

So  if  you’re  about  to  build  or  improve  any 
farm  building,  remember  the  first  name  in 
barn  equipment  has  always  been  LOUDEN. 
Write  today  for  name  of  your  Louden  deal¬ 
er  and  delivery  dates. 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

(Est.  18671 

32  S.  Court  Street  Fairfield,  Iowa 

BRANCHES:  Albany,  N.  Y.  Toindo,  Ohio 


LOUDEN  THE  LEADER  Since  1867 


WATER  FOR  THIRSTY  FARMS 

(Continued  from  page  1 4) 

device  for  building  earth  dams  where  it 
is  necessar\'  to  move  the  soil  less  than  one 
hundred  feet.  Fre.sno  type  of  scrapers  are 
efficient  for  use  with  both  wheel  and 
crawler  type  tractors.  Tractor  mounted 
slip  scrapers  with  hydraulic  control  are 
satisfactory  for  building  small  dams.  For 
building  large  farm  dams,  self-filling  and 
self-dumping  earth  “carry-alls”  are  most 
efficient.  They  should  be  used  only  with 
crawler  type  tractors. 

Some  Special  Cases 

It  is  possible  to  construct  successful 
ponds  under  several  special  conditions  not 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  discussion.  .\ 
strong  spring  is  an  excellent  source  of 
water  for  farm  ponds.  Where  there  is 
sufficient  spring  water  it  is  a  gocxl  plan  to 
divert  all  surface  water.  The  pond  will 
then  receive  nothing  but  clean  spring 
water,  free  of  silt.  Only  a  small  spillway- 
will  be  necessary.  Since  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  water  overtopping  the  dam. 
the  crest  need  not  be  more  than  eighteen 
inches  above  spillway  level. 

In  situations  where  the  watershed  is 
too  large  it  is  often  possible  to  construct 
the  pond  at  one  side  of  the  valley.  The 
flood  water  can  he  carried  around  the 
other  side  through  a  diversion  ditch.  Con¬ 
nect  the  pond  and  diversion  ditch  with  a 
ten  or  twelve  inch  tile  line.  \  correctly- 
located  tile  line  will  admit  sufficient  water 
to  maintain  proper  level,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  silt  laden  flood  water  will  by¬ 
pass  the  pond.  \  culvert  type  of  spillway 
will  prevent  overtopping. 

In  some  situations  there  is  a  desirable 
location  for  a  pond  but  not  sufficient 
watershed  to  supply  it  naturally.  It  may 
be  possible  to  construct  a  long  diversion 
ditch  or  terrace,  the  outlet  to  which  is 
into  the  pond.  These  terraces  serve  as 
large  cave  troughs  of  earth  around  the 
hill  or  slope.  Give  such  terraces  a  grade 
of  less  than  six  inches  per  hundred  feet 
toward  the  pond.  The  velocity  of  the 
water  in  the  channel  will  be  too  slow  to 
carry  an  appreciable  amount  of  silt,  even 
if  the  field  above  is  in  a  cultivated  crop. 

The  discharge  from  a  system  of  tile 
drains  is  clear  water.  It  is  sometimes  pos¬ 
sible  to  supply  ponds  from  these  outlets. 
Tile  drained  land  absorbs  water  during 
rainy  weather  and  feeds  it  slowly  to  the 
tile  lines  over  a  rather  long  period  of  time. 

\  number  of  agencies  render  service  to 
farmers  in  the  design  or  construction  of 
farm  ponds.  The  United  States  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  has  done  much  work  of 
this  nature  in  areas  where  there  are  leg¬ 
ally  organized  soil  conservation  districts. 

(Continued  on  page  121) 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

Valuable  properties  are  (low  and  rostly  to  replace  now. 
Stop  liqlitninq  fires  before  it’s  too  late.  Install  an  EIcctra 
Protection  System;  better  than  99%  efficient.  Saves  on 
insurance  in  most  stales.  Write  for 
,  name  of  local  representative 

Protection  Co.  i.vc. 

DEFT,  f,  11  NO.  REARL  ST.,  ALBANY  7,  N.  V 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  PEST  DESTROYER 


KlUS  R/ITS 


KlUS  ANTS 


uAnooS 


KILLS  RODENT  AND 
INSECT  PESTS  INSTANTLY! 


Ttiift  gaS'prodMcinc  powd«r  will  solv* 
your  post  problom.  Used  by  farmors 
Ihrougtiout  the  world  for  over  20 
years.  A  little  goes  a  long  way. 

AT  ALL  GOOD  SCCD.  FEED, 
HAftDWAftE  AND  DRUG  STORES 
1  lb.  7Sc,  S  lbs.  $3.  (larger  siies, 
lower).  4*01.  siie  for  ants  30c. 
Each  can  contains  leaflet 
describing  more  than  SO  ^ 
uses,  ft’s  the  gas  that 
biffs  *emf  ^ 


KlUS 

WOODCHUCKS 


KlUS  MOUS 


AMERICAN  CYANAMIO  I  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
320  Rochelellet  PIkti  New  York  20.  N  Y 


READY  TO  BEAR 

PiANTS  ond  TREES 


Thornless  BOYSENBERRY 

Same  as  common  Boysenberry  ex¬ 
cept  has  no  thorns.  Vines  arow  29 
feet  long.  Hardy.  Bear  10  days  ear¬ 
lier.  Prolific. 

New  STREAMLINER 

best  eserbear- 

ing  known  today.  Bears  60to90days 
after  set.  and  outbears  all  others. 
Flavor  bet  er  than  Wayzata. 

GIANT  MORRISON 
BLACKCAP  RASPBERRY 
Not  just  another  Blackcap,  sSdyuM 
but  a  much  larger  one — 
many  nearly  an  inch  in  di-  XwflflpLJi 
ameter.  Firm  fruit  and  msQBM 
disease  free.  This  late  va- 
riety  should  be  planted  to 
kOIMA  lengthen  the  fruiting  season. 

W  Cultivated  BLUEBERRIES  | 
'^Easytogrovv.deliciousflavor.Fof  own  | 
—  useorbigmoney-makers. 

W  dwarf  FRUIT  TREES - - - 

Our  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  have  FRPM 

borne  fruit  at  2  years  old.  Uatiii^i*® 
Supply  limited.  Priced  right.  "B/UnAL  COLOB 
Order  early.  CATil  flC  " 

20%  cash  discount  on  early 
orders.  Money  saving  prices.  You»*  £9^ 
Satisfacuon  Guaranteed.  ^ 


natural  color 


SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 

New  Buffalo  Deot.Ei'»hl  Michigan 


it  MOWS  •  nows  •  HARROWS 
DISCS  •  SEEDS  •  CULTIVATES  ‘  ‘ 

FERTILIZES  •  SPRAYS  •  HAULS 


Th«  Gravely  ALONE 
solves  every  major  up* 
keep  problem  of  the 
country  home  or 
smoll  form. 


WATKR  FOR  THIRSTY  FARMS 

(Continued  from  page  1 20) 

The  pond  work  of  this  agency  is  gener¬ 
ally  limited  to  situations  where  a  farm 
pond  will  be  a  logical  part  of  the  soil  and 
wattT  conservation  program  of  the  farm. 

There  is  a  Federal  Cooperative  Farm 
Pond  Development  Act.  known  as  the 
“Pittman-Robertson  ,\ct.”  Under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  farmers  are  given  en¬ 
gineering  assistance  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  ponds.  This  act  has  been 
in  operation  for  more  than  a  year  and 
some  very  fine  ponds  have  been  built 
under  its  provisions.  The  /\ct  is  admin¬ 
istered  in  most  states  by  conservation 
agencies. 

Good  Plans  Save  Trouble 

The  construction  of  a  good  farm  pond 
involves  the  use  of  lots  of  labor,  lots  of 
power  and  the  TTiovement  of  lots  of  earth. 
I’he  standards  suggested  in  this  article 
should  be  considered  minimum  standards. 
There  is  too  fr('(|uently  a  strong  temjita- 
tion  to  cut  them  down.  In  ninety  percent 
of  {)ond  failures,  a  ten  percent  increase  in 
cost  would  have  made  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  failure  and  success.  If  you  receive 
the  assistance  of  an  engineer,  follow  his 
design  to  the  li'tter.  It  will  pay  you  to  do 
so.  There  are  many  monuments  to  pond 
failures  that  cost  the  l.mdowncr  from  a 
few  himdri'd  dollars  to  fiftv  thousand 
dollars  each.  Mo^t  of  these  pond  failures 
occurred  within  a  year  of  their  construc¬ 
tion. 

After  you  have  decided  that  you  want  a 
pond  and  have  the  approximate  require¬ 
ments  for  a  site,  consult  your  government 
agency  or  an  engineer. 

Many  farmers  build  ponds  mainly  for 
purposes  of  recreation.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  about  a  body  of  water  that  people 
like.  A  well  landscaped  pond  is  a  thing 
of  beauty;  it  is  a  tonic  for  tired  nerves; 
it  will  quickly  take  the  owner  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  cares  of  today.  The  pond 
can  be  made  a  perfect  haven  for  all  forms 
of  wild  life. 

The  middle-west  has  a  serious  water 
problem  for  flood  crests  tend  to  become 
higher  and  higher  while  the  ground  water 
table  seems  to  reach  lower  levels  each 
year.  Uncontrolled  water  is  the  major 
cause  of  soil  erosion.  Small  head  water 
lakes  together  with  good  .soil  conservation 
practices  will  do  much  to  solve  the  water 
problem.  Wells  and  springs  are  usually 
improved  by  a  nearby  pond  or  lake. 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  the  average 
pond  to  supply  sufficient  fish,  the  year 
’round,  for  the  farm  family.  Large  mouth 
bass,  blue  gill,  sun  fish,  crappie,  and  bull- 
(Continued  on  page  122) 

for  Pollenizinf! 
and  for  Profit 

Increase  crop  yield  and  produce  honey  for  profit  with 
Muth’s  package  bees  and  Ultra  Violet  Ray  treated 
queens.  Strong  colonies,  gentle  stock,  thrifty  workers 
Send  for  beekeepers  U||T||  Walnut  St. 

supply  catalog.  IflU  I II  Cincinnati,  2,  O. 
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PARAGON  ^  Comptetf 

_  _ jAI  tPtih  ptjte,  ho*4 

SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity  “A 

Sprays  any  solution, 

(llsiiiloctaiit.  Willie- 

wa.sli.  Iietler,  fa.sler.  /' ‘i.  J 

ea.siiT  Klll.i|lce  nits,  u  yOne 

liarasiti-s  on  build-  -li  y  ivkrtl 

lints,  gardeiis.  _  ^  '/-r  utf 

trees.  Sniulion  sty  i  =  /  Truck tf 

can’t  settle  or  /  \  yCLe^X  K  \J  specified 

clog.  If  your  f'agK'lVl  7" 
ilealerdoi'S  not  \ 

liaiiUle  I’ara-  V  \  /  V  ^ 

KOI!  Siirayers.  ^  »  s  ■  J 

write  to  us  ill-  — :r:r-— — — — 

rect  fur  lil-ilay 

trial  with  tuooey-back  guarantee. 

THE  CAMPBELL- HAUSFELD  CO. 

21  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


Open  at  both  emb.  Animal  walks  in  unsuspectingly. 


Both  ends  shut.  The  animal  is  caught  unhur:. 

^HILDREN  have  lost  fingers,  dogs  and 
cats  have  had  their  paws  crushed,  in 
old-fashioned  spring  and  box  traps.  Until 
now  there  has  been  no  safe  and  sure  way 
to  avoid  these  dangers. 

But  now,  an  amazing  new,  all-metal, 
long-lasting,  galvanized  trap— called  the 
Havahart— will  catch  rats,  squirrels,  and 
other  vermin  without  fail . . .  yet  it  can’t 
hurt  children,  pets,  poultry  or  birds. 
Domestic  animals  if  caught,  can  be  turned 
loose  unharmed. 

The  humane  Havahart  has  no  springs 
to  rust  or  break— so  simple— a  child  can 
set  it.  It  is  open  at  both  ends.  This 
gives  the  animal  complete  confidence.  He 
marches  straight  in  to  get  the  bait— both 
ends  close  and  he’s  caught. 

A  Havahart  set  near  your  chicken 
coops  will  quickly  pay  for  itself.  MONEY 
BACK  if  you  are  not  pleased. 

Sertd  today  for  illustrated  price  list. 
ALLCOCK  Mfg.  Co..  M  Water  St., 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Connct  ltMl  to  liny  tliiiiiney  as  otisily  .as  a 
lie.iling  stove  anil  costs  alMiiil  llie  same. 
.•\  1  lo-e<l  liirn.iie  in  winter  neats'}  to  'i 
rooms  on  I  or  2  lioors.  htirns  any  Itiel. 
I  folds  lire  over  niglil.  Open  grate  fire 
ill  iiKHler.ile  weallier.  .Air-Circulating 
m.inlel  li.irnioni/.es  vvilli  your  woodwork. 
For  cieluils  address 


Sdibiuyte 


Breeders  of  Jersey  Cattle 
BILTMORE  (Asheville),  N.  CAROLINA 

standard -Sporhliiig- Ivy,  Oraconit  Royal, 
Basilnus,  Right  Royal  and  Onsign  blood  linas. 

Bull  coivns  out  of  oMcially  ClassMnd  and 
Tnstnd  dams,  or*  vsnolly  avoiloblo  and 
inguirins  arn  solicitnd. 

All  htrdt  M  Biltmor.  Fonm  fully  uccrtditud  fur  Bangs  nnd  T.  I. 


INDIANA 
SEED  PRODUCERS 

V  WEST  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 


ATKK  FOU  TIIIKSTY  FAHMS 

(Continued  from  page  121) 

l)ead  catfish  thrive  in  the  farm  pond,  and 
are  obtainable  at  government  hatcheries. 
Plant  life  includes  sj)ike  rush,  water  prim¬ 
rose,  water  willow,  arrowhead,  pickerel 
weed,  water  starwort,  wild  millet,  round- 
stem  bullrushes,  spike  rush,  horned  pond- 
weed,  water  cress  and  others. 

I  he  farm  pond  as  a  source  of  food, 
which  includes  fish  and  waterfowl,  comes 
within  the  realm  of  the  wild  life  and  game 
has  well  trained  men  in  the  field  who  will 
be  glad  to  help  you.  There  may  be  one 
stationed  in  your  own  county  seat.  If  not 
your  county  agent  can  tell  you  where  you 
can  get  e.xpert  advice.  There  is  valuable 
informatioti  in  Farmers  Bulletin  Xo.  1879, 
“Ponds  for  ^Vild  Life,”  L^nited  States 
Department  of  .Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  in  many  bulletins  published  by 
state  de|)artinents. 


YOU  NEED  not  dam  a  creek  to  build  a 
pond.  Just  tap  the  natural  watershed. 


Plan  Now  for  Better  CROPS 


Improved,  Superior  Hybrid  Corn, 

SAvkpnnc-  Onlc.  Elf 


^Vhen  ready  to  build  a  pond  on  your 
farm  your  first  step  is  to  write  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  engineering  department  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  service  of  your  state  university. 
You  will  be  informed  of  what  help  this 
service,  and  state  and  federal  agencies,  will 
give  you  in  surveying,  planning  and  build¬ 
ing  your  pond.  You  will  be  surprised  how 
much  aid  you  can  get  and  how  economi¬ 
cally  you  can  add  this  important  asset  to 
your  farm. 


.All  states  in  the  mid-west  and  bordering 
states  have  farm  pond  programs.  Ser\ices 
supplied  by  the  state  range  from  engineer¬ 
ing  advice  only  to  active  and  intensive  con¬ 
struction  programs  partly  or  wholly  financ¬ 
ed.  In  almost  all  states  the  program  is  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  supervision  of  depart¬ 
ments  of  conservation  since  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  farm  ponds  is  regarded  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  adjunct  to  soil,  wildlife  and  forest  con¬ 
servatism.  Faigineering  services  are  free  in 
all  states. 


Agencies  directly  or  indirectly  concerned 
with  farm  |x)nd  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  all  of  which  furnish  varying 
amounts  of  free  advice  and  service,  are  as 
follows:  .Agricultural  extensio^  services  of 
the  various  state  universities;  state  agricul¬ 
tural  conser\’ation  agencies;  soil  conserva- 

(Continued  on  page  1  24) 


No  crop  is  better  than  the  seed  from  which  it  is  grown.  Plant 
hidiana  Certified,  "the  seed  of  champions”  and  make  the  most  of 
your  land  and  labor.  Get  the  advice  of  your  local  Indiana  Certified 
Seed  Producer  and  plant  the  seed  that  has  the  best  chance  for 
quantity  and  quality  of  production  from  your  fields.  Uniformly 
high  yield  insures  lowest  cost  per  bushel  and  largest  cash  return 
per  acre. 


Produced  Jn  selected  fields,  under  constant  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  Seed  Certification  Service  (the  legally  dele¬ 
gated  certifying  agency  for  Indiana),  Indiaua  Certified 
Seed  is  clean,  true  to  variety,  resistant  to  common  insects 
and  diseases,  withstands  greater  extremes  of  weather. 
Here  is  the  seed  you  need  for  bigger,  better  crops,  ^'rite 
for  catalog  and  name  of  your  nearest  Indiana  Certified 
dtal^..  V 


October  I"",  19-4S 
"I  purctiaced  m>  hrst  John  Deere 
Model  'B'  in  1937,  and  my  present 
Model  'B’  in  1941.  They  have  been 
in  almost  daily  use  since." 

Art  J.  Long 
N'evada,  Mt». 


Not  one  of  them  carries  an  order  blank  — not  one  is 
on  the  John  Deere  payroll.  But  their  enthusiasm  has 
been  responsible  for  many  a  sale.  They  are  typical  of  the 
’'steady  customers”  for  John  Deere  Tti  o-Cylhider  Tractors 
.  .  .  and  there  are  literally  thousands  and  thousands  of  them. 

These  men  were  sold  their  first  John  Deere  on  features 
they  thought  a  farm  tractor  should  have.  They  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  bought  their  second  . . ,  third  . . .  fourth  . . .  even  fifth 
John  Deere  because  of  their  day-to-day,  profitable  e.xperience 
with  the  John  Deere  in  the  field. 

If  you’re  in  need  of  a  tractor,  check  up  on  the  outstanding 
advantages  of  economy  in  operation  and  upkeep  of  the  John 
Deere  ,  .  .  the  simplicity  for  more  dependable  performance 
. . .  the  easier,  on-the-farm  maintenance  . . .  the  ease  of  hand¬ 
ling  . .  .  the  durability  for  longer  life  which  John  Deere 
Two-Cylinder  Engine  Design  gives  you. 

John  Deere  Tractors  are  rolling  off  the  assembly  lines  in 
twenty  up-to-the-minute  models  and  six  power  sizes— for 
every  farm  . . .  every  crop  . . .  every  pocketbook.  If  you  can¬ 
not  get  one  immediately,  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  the  type 
and  size  that  fits  your  needs  will  be  available.  Ciet  in  touch 
with  your  John  Deere  dealer  today. 


October  19,  /9J5 
'7  started  using  John  Deere  tractors 
and  implements  in  and  bare 

since  bought  two  Model  ‘B‘  Trac¬ 
tors,  one  Model  ‘0‘  and  fire  Model 


Otto  liinze 
Hainburg,  la. 


September  13,  194S 
■'During  the  past  eight  years,  1  have 
purchased  and  operated  three  John 
Deere  Tractttrs,  Models  'A',  'B’,  and 
'll’.  I  use  nearly  all  John  Deere 
equipment  on  my  30U-acre  farm." 

SX’illiam  Fischer 
Manitt)woc,  VX'is. 


.■iugust  24,  1943 
"()n  this  52^-aire  farm  we  operate 
four  John  Deere  I  ractors,  a  Model 
’G’  and  three  Model  'li's'.  I  like 
them  because  lohn  Deere  tractors 
always  start  regardless  of  weather." 

Oscar  Christenson,  Algr. 
Hillman  Farms, 
Rockford,  Illinois 


Moline,,  Illinois 


.November  19,  1945 
"We  novs  have  two  John  Deere 
Tractttrs,  Models  'B'  and  ‘A’.  This 
season,  these  tractors  have  done  all 
the  traitor  work  on  our  325  acre 
farm  and  we  have  helped  neighbors 
besides." 

Hillis  Erwin 
Sparta,  Tenn. 


Arthur  Wells 
Helena,  Ark. 


MmM 

(it*. 
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tion  services  of  the  federal  government  and  the  states;  Farm 
Security  Administration  (financing)  ;  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (stocking);  federal  and  state  conservation  commissions, 
both  wildlife,  and  soil  and  water;  private  agt'ncies  such  as  sports¬ 
men’s  clubs  and  wildlife  c(mservation  groups. 

Conservation  agencies  operating  under  the  Pittman- Rt).)ertson 
.'\ct  are  available  in  every  state. 

The  State  Game,  Forestation  and  Parks  Commission  and  the 
U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  cooperate  in  furnishing  advice 
and  technical  assistance  in  the  construction  of  ponds  in  Nebraska. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  supplies  the  technical  advice 
through  Soil  Conservation  Districts  and  the  Game  Commission 
supplies  wildlife  information. 


^  The  Mid-States  Metal  ZIPPER  with 
accessories  and  attachments  shown 
below,  equips  the  farm  with  a  complete  welding 
shop.  Permits  welding,  heating,  brazing,  cutting, 
bending,  soldering  and  all  other  operations.  No 
need  to  go  to  town  and  wait  for  expensive  repoirs. 
Do  it  yourself  right  on  the  farm  with  a  Metal  ZIPPER. 

Ease  of  operation  and  automatic  arc  permits 
any  farm  hand  to  do 
good  welding  right  from 
the  start  with  a  Metal  ^ 

ZIPPER.  It’s  the  one  arc  g 
welder  that  works  per-  | 
fectly  without  the  guid- 

once  of  an  expert.  9 

For  quick, 


West  Virginia 

Through  a  number  of  recently  organized  Soil  Conservation 
Districts  in  the  state  a  limited  amount  of  e(iuij)ment  for  building 
farm  ponds  is  available.  Also  available  is  technical  assistance  to 
land  owners  provided  by  supervisors  of  Soil  Conservation  Dis¬ 
tricts.  Fish  for  stocking  farm  bonds  may  be  obtained  from 


Slje  ^orf$inouth  Simes 


easy 
repairs  a  ltd  to  avoid 
costly  delays,  main¬ 
tain  your  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  with  a  Metal 
ZIPPER.  i 


CITY  WATER 

Will  Be  Available,  Without  Charge, 
At  The  Following  Places 


Operate 


All  Water  Charges  Will  6c  Assumed  By 


The  Metal  ZIPPER  illustrated  above  with  attachments  is  built  to 
withstand  rugged  use.  It's  portable  . . .  wheel  it  about  with  ease. 
Lengthy  cables,  helmet  and  all  other  accessories  and  parts  are  of 
highest  quality.  9000  Arc  Torch  provides  a  low-cost  electric  flame 
which  is  approximately  2000°  hotter  than  acetylene.  No  need  for 
dangerous  gas  welding  equipment.  Do  it  all  right  on  the  farm,  with 
this  best  of  all,  easy  to  operate  arc  welder  .  .  .  the  Metal  ZIPPER. 
Write  for  complete  focts  today  ...  no  obligation. 

ktk  hr  the  Name  of  Year  Nearest  Mid-States  Dealer 


One  Of  Ohio's  Good  Stores' 


adt  eritjrmtnt  from  the  Porltmoulh,  Ohio,  Ttmti 


OUR  GRANDFATHERS’  EYES  would  have  popped  at  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  appeared  in  the  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Times,  offer¬ 
ing  free  water  to  farmers — free  if  they  could  find  the  ways  and 
means  of  hauling  it  to  their  thirsty  farms.  Scioto  county  commis¬ 
sioners  were  quick  to  see  the  possibilities  of  this  offer,  and  pro¬ 
vided  two  1,000  gallon  trucks  which  hauled  water  from  hydrants 
installed  on  every  highway  leading  into  the  city.  Hauls  as  long 
as  25  miles  were  made  to  areas  where  wells  and  streams  had 
been  dry  for  two  months  and  where  drillers  were  unable  to  find 
water  at  any  depth. 

(Continued  on  page  1 26) 


FARM  QUARTERLY’S  AUTHORS  AM) 
CONTRIBUTING  EDITORS 

VIKGIL  OVEKIIOLT’S  experience  with  ponds  dates  back  to  a 
muggy  afternoon  when  his  parents  caught  him  cooling  his  hide  in 
a  mill  pond  instead  of  hoeing  corn.  Despite  the  fact  that  things 
were  quickly  warmed  up  for  him  again,  Virgil’s  interest  in  ponds 
has  never  waned.  With  both  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  State  Universi¬ 
ties  contributing  to  his  training,  he  began  tackling  farm  water 
control  problems  at  the  close  of  World  War  I.  Many  of  the  farm 
ponds  scattered  throughout  the  country  are  of  his  design  and  it 
is  from  a  wealth  of  time-tested  experience  that  he  draws  an  A  to 
Z  coverage  of  farm  pond  building  in  "H’ater  For  Thirsty  Farms.” 

|{I(1IIAKI)  C.  MILLER  is  well  known  for  his  authoritative  writ¬ 
ings  on  agricultural  engineering,  particularly  on  the  preservation 
of  crops.  A  graduate  of  Iowa  State  College,  Mr.  Miller  has  both 
actual  farming  experience  and  years  of  work  in  the  engineering 
departments  of  Ohio  State  University  and  North  Dakota  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  to  back  him  up  in  his  artificial  hay-dry  ing  article 
entitled:  “The  Gamble’s  Gone  From  Flaying.” 

J.  C.  HIDE,  author  of  “How  Deep,  O  Lord,  How  Deep?”  was 
born  in  Michigan  but  hails  the  University  of  .Alberta,  Canada,  as 
his  Alma  Mater.  After  polishing  off  his  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Hide  became  connected  with  the 
Experiment  Station  of  Kansas  State  College  where,  since  1939, 
he  has  also  worked  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Research  Division  of  Soil  Conser\’ation. 

HOWARD  DAV  ISON,  whose  current  contribution  is  “.-1  Bal¬ 
anced  Ration  For  Hogs,”  grew  up  on  a  560  acre  farm  in  Wood¬ 
ford  County,  Illinois,  where  his  people  still  raise  between  300 
and  400  hogs  annually.  After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  1926,  Mr.  Davison  returned  to  farming  for  a  few  years 
before  an  Ohio  Producers  Livestock  Commission  lured  him  into 
going  to  work  for  them.  Since  1940  he  has  served  as  an  Exten¬ 
sion  .Animal  Husbandman  at  Ohio  State  University. 

(Continued  on  page  1 29) 


FENCES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


AT 


IN  THE  FIELD 

A  yield  of  164.8  bushels  per  acre  was  made  by  a 
field  of  Pioneer  to  win  the  official  1945  Indiana 
five  acre  corn  yield  contest,  conducted  by  the 
Agronomy  Department  of  Purdue  University. 


WOVEN  CLEFT  PICKET 

Pickets  are  woven  together  with  wire. 
This  leaves  1/4"  space  between  pickets 
and  permits  passage  of  sunlight  and  air 


POST  AND  RAIL 

Made  of  selected  hand-split  Chestnut. 
This  fence  is  available  in  both  the  3  and 
4  rail  types.  A  strong,  beautiful,  long- 
lasting.  all-purpose  fence. 


SELF-LOCKING  FIELD  GATE 

Protect  valuable  live  stock  from  dangers 
of  straying  and  damage  to  property.  Gate 
locks  automatically  with  push  from  either 
side.  Comes  several  widths. 


1,1  UUU  aJllQ 


ENGLISH  HURDLE  FENCE 

Two  sizes-3  ft.  high  for  small  homes,  4 
ft.  high  for  farms  and  estates.  Made  of 
selected  timber.  Assembled  and  shipped 
in  panels  8  ft  long  Easily  erected. 


Rusticrait  s  famous  line  of  fences  and  gates  will  meet  your  every 
fencing  need.  Only  the  finest  of  selected  timber  is  used.  There 
is  a  Rusticrafl  gate  to  match  each  type  fence.  Prompt  Delivery. 
W  rite  today  for  illustrated  booklet  and  prices 


fence:  CO. 

DAVID  TENDLER,  Esi  1918 
20  King  Rd.  Malv«rn.  Pa. 


TIGHT  SCREEN  AND  WOVEN  PICKET  •  ENGLISH  HURDLE  •  POST  AND  RAIL 
FARM  GATES  •  HpRSEBACK  GATES  •  “HAY  FEEDER  "  FOR  HORSES 


IN  THE  FEED  LOT 

The  Grand  Champion  award  at  the  1945  Chicago 
Fat  Stock  Show  was  won  by  a  Carlot  of  Pioneer 
fed  hogs  exhibited  by  Hoffman  Bros.,  Ida  Grove, 
Iowa. 


you  CAN  DEPEND  ON  PIONEER 

Pioneer  com  is  produced  by  men  who  pioneered 
the  hybrid  com  industry.  They  started  their  com 
breeding  work  in  1913  and  marketed  the  first 
commercial  hybrids  in  1924.  To-day  15  modem 
Pioneer  plants  in  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois  and  Iowa 
produce  quality  hybrid  seed  com. 


PIONZER 


HyBRID  CORN  COMPANY 
TIPTON  —  INDIANA 


-6  <1  •-f. 


RAlN-50fT  WAT6R  SaV€S 
TOUR  Cl^H€S  — LABOB.— MON<y 


/h 


P<> 


Hop  3URE  WAS  SMAIfr 
TO  g-et  mom  a 
wavne-sof-lox 

VWATER.  SOFTENER,^ 


1  - - — 

WAYNE  MODERN 

HOME  EQUIPMENT 

DEEP  WEIL  SYSTEMS 

WATER  HEATERS 

GAS  FIRED  FURNACES 

SHALLOW  WELL  PUMPS 

OIL  FIRED  FURNACES 

V/AYNE  OIL  BURNERS 

Wrif*  for  Detiriptiv  folders  1 

WAYNE  HOME 

EQUIPMENT  CO. 

•01  GLASGOW 

FORT  WAYNE  4,  IND. 

When  you  use  a  SO  &  SO 
You’ll  want  to  plant  another 
row. 

PLANT  YOUR  GARDEN  THE 
QUICK  AND  EASY  WAY 

with  a  SO  &  SO — the  little 
seed  drill  that  w’ill  handle 
small  quantities  without  drib¬ 
ble  or  waste. 

Packets  or  pinches  as  easily 
a.s  pints  or  ^unds. 


Indexed  for  more  than  forty 
varieties  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds.  In.stant  setting. 
Sows,  covers,  marks  next  row 
at  one  operation. 


rirrular  on  request 

PKICK  postpaid — 
Seeder  only  $2.75 
Marker  extra  45c 

SO  &  so  SEEDER 

No.  Chatham.  X.  V. 


f 


YOUR  OWN  SEED  u>a/i 


VAC-A-WAY 

CLEAREKS-  CRAOERS • TREATERS 


IMPROVE  YIELDS— plant  per¬ 
fectly  cleaned,  qraded  seed. 

Keep  out  weeds.  SAVE 
MONEY  by  cleaninq 
at  home  —  SELL  seed 
at  a  profit. 


FARM  and  CUSTOM 
sizes.  Hand,  electric 
or  qosoline  operated. 
Screens  oats,  whcot, 
barley,  soybeans,  corn, 
alfalfa,  lespedeia, 
clover,  etc. 


ASK  DCALtK  OK  WKire 


\^J.  W.  KARCE  MFG.  CO..  Weslerville,  Ohio  y 


Big  Farm  Catalog  Mailed  Free 


STROUT  REALTY 

1019  Citizens  Bldg. 

Cleveland  14,  Ohio 
OFFICES  COAST  TO  COAST 


W  ATKK  FOK  THIRSTY  FAR.MS 
(Continued  from  page  1  24) 

federal  hatcheries  located  at  Leetown  and 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  I  he  state  oper¬ 
ates  its  own  fish  propagation  ponds. 

Missouri 

.A  total  of  I  l.a23  farm  ponds  were  con¬ 
structed  in  Missouri  in  1943.  4’he  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  personnel  assisted 
in  surveyng  sites  and  planning  construc¬ 
tion  and  with  other  agencies  cooperated  in 
financing  the  costs  of  many  of  them  and  in 
stocking  with  fish.  This  Commission  also 
helped  develop  1 7.a  older  ponds  for  wild¬ 
life.  The  defrayed  part  of  the  cost 

of  many  of  the  ponds  in  the  state.  The 
Commission  owns  80  scrapers  suitable  for 
moving  dirt  and  will  supply  wildlife  plant 
bundles  at  nominal  cost.  In  all  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  16,000  ponds  were  built  in  the 
last  normal  year  (previous  to  1942)  and 
that  there  are  more  than  100.000  of  all 
kinds  in  the  state. 

Ohio 

The  Division  of  Conservation  and  Nat¬ 
ural  Resources  is  in  charge  of  farm  pond 
development  in  Ohio.  The  Division  has  a 
list  of  about  2600  ponds  in  the  state.  On 
request,  engineers  and  technicians  will  sur¬ 
vey  the  site  and  plan  construction.  The 
state  will  furnish  equipment  where  avail¬ 
able,  seed  and  plants,  and  will  stock  with 
fish.  Labor  and  power  is  ordinarily  fur¬ 
nished  bv  the  farmer.  The  state  has  an  ex¬ 
tensive  consersation  program  and  many 
thousands  of  ponds  and  lakes  have  been 
constructed  as  conser\ation  projects  by 
engineers  of  the  Soil  Conseixation  Serx  ice. 
There  were  700  constructed  in  1^44. 

Illinois 

Illinois  is  launching  a  state-wide,  post¬ 
war  program  of  farm  pond  construction 
tied  in  with  an  extensive  water  and  soil 
conservation  program.  The  recreational 
angle  is  being  stressed.  The  Department 
of  Cnnserx’ation  plans  to  begin  construc¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  men  and  eemipment  are 
released  after  peace,  and  will  spend  $20,- 
000.000  on  these  projects,  manv  of  which 
will  be  used  as  public  hunting,  fishing,  and 
recreational  areas.  The  state  also  plans  a 
[x>st-war  Pittman-Robertson  farm  pond 
program. 


Ali  About 

MULES 

*^Alcjra 

ONLY  25< 

FOR  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT 
BOOK  EVER 
WRITTEN 
ABOUT  THEIR 
HISTORY, 

BREEDING 
AND 
CARE 

Mules  rank  high  as  dependable,  long-lived, 
profitable  work  animals.  You  should  know  more 
about  them.  This  new  book  gives  ^cts  every 
farmer  should  have.  Send  for  your  copy  (2Sc). 

Horse  &  Mule  Assoc,  of  America,  Inc. 

WAYNE  DINSMORE,  SECRETARY 
Dept.  O.  407  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago  S,  III. 


BEES 


AND  FRFIT 

Bees  are  necessary 
for  profitable  fruit 
production.  Cool 
weather  during  fruit 
bloom  makes  long 
distance  flying  im¬ 
possible.  Hive  should  be  located  within 
200  feet  of  fruit  trees  to  insure  pollina¬ 
tion  of  blossoms. 


Free  Booklet;  “BEES  AND  FRUIT” 
Start  now  to  get  more  money  out  of  your 
fruit  trees.  Bees  are  ea.sy  to  handle.  Com¬ 
plete  Instructions  given  in  beginner's  book. 
“ST.4KTING  RIGHT  WITH  BEES” 
96  pages,  illustrated,  O.VLY  50  C’KN'TS 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 
60  page  illustrated  monthly  magazine,  one 
year,  $1.50.  Both  book  and  magazine  for 
$1.70  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO. 
Dept.  B  Medina,  O. 


If  you  have  a  lawn  or 
parden,  keep  a  can  of 
Cyanogaa  on  hand.  This 
gas- producing  powder 
will  solve  your  ant  prob¬ 
lem.  The  spouted  can  is 
specially  designed  for  treating  ant  nests  A 
pinch  will  kill  all  ants  in  nest — /nslanllyf 

SPECTACULARLY  EFFECTIVE!  Easv  to  apply_ 
A  lit  tie  goes  a  long  way.  Drug,  hardware,  seed 
stores  carry  Cyanogas  or  can  get  it  for  you. 

30c -ENOUGH  TO  KILL  A  MILLION  ANTS 

AMERICAN  CYANAMIO  t  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
32-0  Rockefellei  Plaza.  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Wisconsin 

Perhaps  because  the  state  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  lakes,  farm  pond  construc¬ 
tion  has  been  limited  to  soil  erosion  con¬ 
trol.  State  and  federal  agcncie.s  have  con¬ 
structed  about  800  dams  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  ponds,  but  the  ponds 
are  incidental.  The  Soil  Conservation  De¬ 
partment  reports  that  pond  construction 
as  a  means  of  erosion  control  will  be  en¬ 
couraged. 

(Continued  on  page  1  281 


Freezing! 


ARM  WATER  For  Livestock  With- 


TANK  HEATER 


126 


your  rubber  tired  tractors  rolling  when  the  ground 


is  too  wet  without  them. 


Order  from  your  dealer  right  away  as  supply 
is  still  short  of  demand. 


i^CO 


York,  Pa.,  (hicogo,  Oonvtr,  Oolroit,  let  Angtlts,  Now  York, 
Philodolphio,  Pittsburgh,  Pertlond,  Son  Ftoncitco,  Iridgoport,  Conn. 


Weed  Bulls  give  positive  3>way  traction.  They’re  self- 
cleaning;  mud  can’t  cling  to  them.  One  man  can  put  them 
on  alone. 

Weed  Spiral  Grips  provide  dependable  traction  at 

a  popular  price.  Long  wear  at  low  cost.  Easy  to  put  on  and 
take  off. 


GUERNSEYS 
and  the 
Business  Man 


In  Business  for  Your  Safety 


Save  Whoie  Days 

I  with  Weed  Farm  Tractor  Tire  Chains 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


Breed  inheritance,  plus  good  management, 
with  an  added  measure  of  interest  in  live¬ 
stock  breeding,  produced  this  fine  Guern¬ 
sey  cow. 


The  breeder  is  a  successful  business  man 
who  has  turned  his  ability  and  means  into 
making  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  the 
dairy  industry  of  America.  Not  only  is  he 
passing  along  a  valuable  inheritance  to 
dairymen,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  build¬ 
ing  for  his  own  satisfaction  and  develop¬ 
ing  a  successful  business  in  agriculture. 


•  When  your  rubber  tired  tractors  are  equipped 
with  WEED  FARM  TRACTOR  TIRE  CHAINS,  yOU  gain 
many  hours  and  even  days  that  are  otherwise 
lost  on  account  of  rain  and  mud. 

Farm  operators  who  used  weed  farm  tractor 
CHAINS  got  their  1945  planting  done  earlier  than 
neighbors.  Same  thing  happens  every  spring. 

You’ll  also  find  use  of  these  chains  saves  lost 
time  during  cultivating  and  haying  later  on. 
Those  chains  produce  the  traction  that  keeps 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 


McDonald  farms  OINTLE.  On  test  as  a  Jr.  3  Yr.  old  in  165  days  has  produced  6.066.4  lbs. 
milk,  352.54  lbs.  butterfat. 

Sire:  Foremost  Prediction — 75  Advanced  Register  daughters  and  19  Advanced  Reg¬ 
ister  sons. 

Dam:  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta  as  a  Jr.  3  Yr.  old  produced  12,106.6  lbs.  milk,  607.0 
lbs.  butterfat. 


Thousands  of  such  men  pursue  a  similar 
course  and  find  therein  relaxation  and 
pleasure.  Needless  to  say,  many  men 
choose  Guernseys.  For  the  reason  why, 
ask  for  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  “How  The 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  Helps  to 
Make  Breeding  Profitable  and  Fascinat¬ 
ing.’’  It  answers  countless  questions  about 
the  Guernsey  Breed  and  Brand  Program, 
and  will  be  of  definite  interest  to  you.  It  is 
available  without  obligation.  Address  The 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  325 
Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 
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HYDRAULIC 

FRONT-END 


LOADER 


npim 


STEEL  PRODUCTS,  Inc 

OTTAWA,  KANSAS  •  U.  S.  A. 


WATER  FOR  THIRSTY  FARMS 
(Continued  from  page  1  26) 


Iowa 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  aids  in 
conservation  work  within  organized  soil 
conservation  districts.  The  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  provides  farmers  with  farm 
pond  plans  and  technical  advice.  The  State 
Conserv’ation  Commission  furnishes  tech¬ 
nical  advice  on  desirable  aquatic  vegeta¬ 
tion,  fish  suitable  for  stocking,  and  other 
fish  and  game  matters.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  many  Iowa 
ponds  have  been  stocked  with  fish  and  are 
now  sources  of  food.  Many  ponds  for  ero¬ 
sion  control  have  been  and  are  now  being 
constructed. 


TIME  MONEY 


Tennessee 

The  Department  of  Conservation,  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  its  personnel,  will  send  men 
into  the  field  to  advise  farmers  on  con¬ 
struction  and  at  present  will  provide  fish  for 
stocking  if  transportation  is  furnished. 
Large  conservation  projects  in  the  state 
have  resulted  in  limited  attention  to  farm 
pond  construction. 


Ar  ail  able  for 
FARM ALL 
MoHrU  H  and  M 
ALLISdJHALMKRS 
Model-  WC  and  RC 
OLIVKR  Model  TO 
JOHN  UKKRL 
Model-  A.  AN.  ANH, 
B.  BN,  BNII 

MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
Model-  RTl  ,  ZTl.  I  Tl' 
M  ASSEY-H  VRRIS 
Model-  101  Jr.  and  Sr. 


Think  of  it!  No  shoveling  or  scooping  ...  a  slow  and 
time-taking  job  at  the  best.  For  the  “OTTAWA 
FARMER  ’  Hydraulic  Front  End  Loader  will  lift  a 
full  load  of  manure,  gravel,  sand,  earth,  grain  or  other 
bulk  materials  over  8  feet  high  at  the  rate  of  2  loads 
per  minute  .  .  .  saves  work  of  many  men  .  .  .  unit 
quickly  attached  or  detached  without  altering  tractor 
.  .  .  operates  from -tractor  seat,  assures  clear  vision 
at  all  times.  Capable  of  lifting  3000  lbs.  Bulldozer 
Blade,  Sweeprake  and  Haystacking  Attachments 
available.  Try  all  the  rest — then  buy  the  best. 

Write  for  FREE  lllniitrated  Folder 


Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvana  is  now  engaged  in  a  re¬ 
search  program  for  farm  ponds.  The  state 
regards  itself  as  lagging  behind  other  states 
in  farm  pond  construction  and  plans  a 
much  enlarged  post-war  program.  The 
.Agricultural  Engineering  Department  and 
the  Soil  Conserv’ation  Experiment  Station, 
both  at  State  College,  are  cooperating.  A 
few  ponds  have  been  constructed.  Tech¬ 
nical  service  is  available  from  the  Opera¬ 
tions  Division  of  the  Soil  Conserv’ation 
Serv’ice. 


Kentucky 

Kentucky  has  had  a  well-organized 
farm  pond  program  since  1930.  More  than 
18,000  ponds  were  built  in  1943-44  in 
spite  of  man  power  and  equipment  short¬ 
ages.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  will 
provide  engineering  and  financial  aid  to  all 
farmers  in  soil  conservation  districts.  The 
Service  estimates  that  156,500  ponds  are 
needed  in  the  state.  State  fish  and  game 
agencies  are  giving  aid  in  stocking  and 
managing  private  ponds.  Kentucky  needs 
water  conserv’ation  badly  and  plans  an  en¬ 
larged  post-war  program. 


Here's  the  modern  way  to  farm  successfully — with 
the  new  Silver  King  Tractor — designed  by  exjteri- 
enced  engineers,  built  with  plenty  of  extra  power  to 
handle  any  farm  tractor  job  from  plowing  to  haul¬ 
ing.  As  easy  and  as  safe  to  operate  as  your  own 
automobile.  The  Silver  King  provides  dependable, 
economical  power  for  all  farm  work. 

The  illaslrdteJ  Silver  King  Tractor  Sews  contains 
helpful,  interesting  information  on  tractors  anti 
farming  .  .  .  write  for  your  free  copy  today. 


Kansas 

Kansas  has  had  a  farm  pond  program 
for  the  past  12  years.  .At  present  the  United 
States  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  furnish¬ 
ing  technical  assistance  through  soil  con¬ 
servation  districts  and  the  state  Game 
Commission  is  aiding  in  stocking  the  ponds. 
The  A. A. A.  aids  through  benefit  payments. 

(Continued  on  page  146) 


AUTHORS  A^D  CONTRIBUTING  KDITORS 

(Continued  from  page  125) 

JIM  ROBINSON  tells  us  that  after  a  whirl  at  everything  from 
cub  newspaper  reporting  to  steering  the  old  Leviathan,  he  went 
to  work  for  the  American  Fruit  Growers  Inc.,  and  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  farming.  “Not  being  a  natural  born  plowman,  and  lean¬ 
ing  to  the  lazy  side,  anyway,”  says  Jim,  “I  decided  to  raise  pig¬ 
eons  and  squabs.  That  was  the  wisest  decision  I  ever  made.” 
We’ve  a  hunch  that  after  reading  “Squabs  Are  My  Specialty*’ 
you’ll  agree  with  Jim. 

MYRON  S.  HAZEN,  author  of  “Pasture  Improvement,”  was 
exposed  to  an  early  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  cows  by 
being  born  on  a  Massachusetts  dairy  farm.  Since  graduating 
from  Massachusetts  State  College  in  1910  he  has  been  in  agri¬ 
cultural  research  work.  He  represented  the  fertilizer  industry  in 
1919  when  the  excessive  quantities  of  bora.x  in  certain  potato 
goods  caused  serious  damage.  He  is  a  “fellow”  of  the  American 
.Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  a  member  of  a 
number  of  national  agricultural  committees  and  has  travelled 
extensively  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  South  and  Central 
America  in  the  interest  of  agriculture.  Discouraged  at  times  in 
his  efforts  to  interest  reactionary  farmers  in  pasture  improve¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Hazen  has  adopted  this  ancient  New  England  motto 
for  his  own: 

I  hate  to  be  a  kicker, 

And  I  always  long  for  peace, 

But  the  wheel  that  does  the  squeaking 

Is  the  wheel  that  gets  the  grease. 

ROLAND  MeKEE,  a  veteran  of  forty  years’  service  with  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  has  written  enough  agricultural 
literature  to  fill  the  f.\rm  quarterly  several  times  over.  The 
major  part  of  his  time  has  been  spent  in  forage  crop  investiga¬ 
tions,  with  legumes  the  principal  subject.  Anyone  interested  in 
learning  more  about  the  author  of  “The  Story  of  Korean  Lespe- 
deza”  will  find  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  Roland  Mc¬ 
Kee  in  “American  Men  of  Science.” 

I.  A.  COWIE,  we’ve  decided,  is  one  of  the  most  modest  men 
we’ve  ever  encountered.  The  only  background  material  we  can 
pry  out  of  the  author  of  “Keep  Out  of  Court”  is  a  formal — but 
impressive — statement  concerning  his  law  training  and  admis¬ 
sion  to  various  state  bars.  We  do  know,  however,  that  he  be¬ 
came  connected  with  the  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Com¬ 
pany  in  1925,  and  has  advanced  through  the  various  offices  in 
claim  and  legal  work  to  his  present  position  as  .Assistant  Secretary. 
JOHN  W.  SCHWAB,  a  recognized  expert  on  hog-raising,  has 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  proved  to  Hotisier  farmers  that  “ton- 
litters  are  mortgage  busters.”  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  annual  ton- 
litter  hog  shows  inspired  by  Mr.  Schwab  and  Indiana  stockyard 
officials,  Hoosier  hog  growers  have  earned  a  reputation  among 
commission  men  and  meat  packers  of  producing  the  best  market 
hogs  in  the  Corn  Belt.  In  “Formula  For  Farroiving,”  Mr. 
Schwab  sums  up  the  principles  of  raising  ton-litters  for  maxi¬ 
mum  profits. 

C.  M.  FERGI  SON  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
which,  says  he,  “proves  nothing  except  that  I  was  there.”  Enter¬ 
ing  Ontario  Agricultural  College  on  funds  provided  by  the  sale 
of  his  own  poultry  flock,  he  finally  migrated  to  Michigan  State 
College  with  a  graduation  certificate  in  his  duffle  bag.  Six  years 
later  he  took  his  new  bride  on  a  honeymoon  trip  to  South  .Amer¬ 
ica  where,  coincidentally,  he  had  been  offered  a  position  as  an 
.Agricultural  Technician  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  In  1929 
he  returned  to  the  states  as  a  Poultry  Extension  Specialist.  Like 
the  proverbial  postman  who  takes  a  hike  on  his  holiday,  Mr. 
Ferguson  raises  chickens  on  his  farm  as  a  hobby.  On  the  side  he 
writes  about  them — “Coccidiosis”  in  this  issue. 

contributing;  editors 

KATHARINE  A.  SMITH,  with  the  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  spent 
a  lifetime  disseminating  information  on  the  work  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  DR.  ^  .  S.ALISBURY,  who  is  the  author  of  a  forth- 

(Continued  on  page  131) 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 


FACTOR  IN  YOUR  WHOLE 
FARM  OPERATION 


More  important  than  all  of 
your  buildings. 

More  important  than  all  of 
your  livestock. 

More  important  than  all 
the  crops  you  plant. 


Among  other  things,  it  must  contain  nitrogen,  phosphorus, and 
potash  in  about  the  right  proportion,  and  it  must  also  hove 
the  correct  pH  (degree  of  sweetness  for  the  crops  you  ore 
going  to  plant). 

THE  SUDBURY  SOIL  TEST  KIT  CAN  MAKE  THE 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE 

A  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  won’t  tell  you  everything  about 
your  soil  —  but  in  ten  minutes  you  can  learn  more  about 
your  soil  with  this  soil  testing  equipment  than  you  con  guess 
about  it  in  o  lifetime,  and  you  don't  need  any  knowledge 
of  chemistry. 


DELUXE  PROFESSIONAL  MODEL  .  .  $22.50 

Contains  sufFicient  soil  testing  solution  to  make  hundreds  of  tests  for  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash  and  pH.  Inexpensive  refills  make  this 
kit  a  permanent  piece  of  your  farm  equipment.  Cased  in  solid  mahogany  — 
you  will  always  be  proud  of  it.  Some  kit  we  furnish  to  county  agents, 
government  departments.  No  knowledge  of  chemistry  required. 


I  SUDBURY  LABORATORY 
I  611  Lab  Bldg.,  South  Sudbury,  Moss. 
;  Pleoie  tend  me 


Junior  Professional 
Model  $4.75 

Make  some  tests  as  the  Deluxe 
Model  except  it  contoins  1  ^17 
as  much  soil  testing  solution. 
Complete  with  instructions. 
Cased  in  attractive  leatherette. 


DELUXE  PROFESSIONAL  MODEL  at  S22  SO 
JUNIOR  PROFESSIONAL  MODEL  at  $4  75 


M3'ne.... 

Address 


I  City  „  State 

I  ORDER  NOW.  C.O.D.  plus  pottage  or  tend  money,  wc  pay  pottage. 


SUDBURY  LABORATORIES,  61 1  Lab.  Bldg.,  So.  Sudbury,  Mass. 
Dealers  write  for  special  offer 
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Winter  scene  showing  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Uihlein, 
owners  of  Heaven  Hill  Farm,  and  the  120  ft.  barn  in  which  their 
Jerseys  are  quartered. 


‘  I  'HE  Heaven  Hill  Farm  Jersey  herd,  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Uihlein.  Lake  Placid  Club  N.  Y..  possesses  real  Jersey  inheritance 
and  is  headed  by  the  National  Champion  of  all  superior  herd  sires.  Blonde  Lad's  Jest 
389130.  This  great  sire  has  the  highest  butterfat  percentage  of  the  entire  breed. 

The  forty  milking  matrons  include  such  great  cows  as  Blonde  Glorious  Gipsy,  the 
highest  testing  daughter  of  Blonde  Lad's  Jest;  Far  Hills  Standard  Segunda,  grand 
champion  of  the  Vermont  State  Jersey  Cattle  Show,  September  1945,  selected  by 
Ira  G.  Payne,  former  president  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  owner  of 
the  highest  classified  breeder's  herd  in  America;  Valiant ' Standard  Cordelia,  great 
Ton  of  Gold  cow,  with  a  record  of  2,047  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  four  consecutive  H.I.R. 
testing  years,  from  the  Claude  L.  Bellefuille  herd  at  Tunbridge,  Vt.  She  is  by  a 
superior  sire  and  out  of  a  paternal  sister  to  the  Ton  of  Gold  cow.  Pine  Lawn  Carrie, 
now  headed  for  better  than  20.000  lbs.  of  milk  on  her  first  R.M.  test  at  High  Lawn 
Farm  and  many  others  of  like  quality. 

The  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  is  used  with  its  usual  success  at  Heaven 
Hill  Farm  and  Mr.  Wood,  herdsman,  carries  out  the  De  Laval  Speedway  Method 
of  Fast  Milking  with  precision  and  with  splendid  results.  This  is  another  instance 
of  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  being  selected  to  milk  a  valuable  herd 
of  high-producing  cows  solely  on  the  merit  of  its  superior  performance. 


t  Tbs.  of 


Maple  sugar  time  is  a  busy  season  at  Heaven  Hill  Farm.  Each  year  they  hang  2200 
buckets  to  gather  the  sweet  sap  and  send  delicious  maple  products  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  This  is  a  traditional  American  scene. 


De  Laval  Cream  Separators  For  Cleanest  Skimming 

More  and  more  new  De  Laval  Separators  are  now  being  built. 

Be  sure  to  see  your  De  Laval  Dealer  about  that  new  De  Laval  K' 

Separator  you  have  been  waiting  for.  Clean  skimming  is  the  first  g  '  ^ 

requirement  of  a  cream  separator  .  .  .  and  since  1878  De  Laval  ^ 

Separators  have  been  the  standard  of  the  world  for  cleanest,  most  ^ 

efficient  skimming.  In  addition  ...  they  are  first  in  longest  life,  » 

easiest  turning  and  lowest  cost  per  year  of  use.  A  size  and  style  ^ 
for  every  need  and  purse  .  .  .  hand  or  motor  drives.  ^ 


Unposed  snapshot  of  Blonde  Lad's  Jest,  the  highest  butterfat 
transmitting  superior  sire  of  the  breed,  now  carrying  on  his 
good  work  at  Heaven  Hill  Farm, 
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AI  TIIOKS  AM)  coatkiiu  tim;  kditoks 

(Continued  from  page  1  29) 

(’omiii£T  article'  on  artificial  inscininatioii.  is  liead  of  a  department 
at  Cornell  University.  He  was  |)ractically  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  deans  of  veterinary  medicine  of  1  7  state  universities  as  the 
man  who  knows  more  about  artificial  insemination  than  any 
other  veterinarian  in  the  country.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  research 
in  artificial  insemination  and  directs  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
efficient  plants  in  the  country.  15.  (».  DKVi  EKSE  is  farm  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  I’nion  Ck'ntral  Life  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  De- 
Weese  has  rehabilitated  thousands  of  farms  by  a  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  d(nvn-to-('arth  methods  of  conservation.  He  is  widely 
consulted  as  an  e\p('rt  on  contour  farming,  strip  cropping  and 
soil  building.  Ciraduate  of  the  College  of  .Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Missouri.  E.  15.  POW  ELL  served  in  the  Navy  during 
the  first  World  ^Var.  and  has  managed  the  Research  Farm  for  a 
large  feed  manufacturer  for  the  past  20  years.  He  is  a  member 
of  a  number  of  national  associations  of  agriculturists  and  the 
author  of  scientific  papers.  CIIAI5LE.S  KKl  TCII  is  Director  of 
the  Public  Relations  Department  of  the  T^^\  and  is  credited 
witli  a  fine  job  of  selling  the  T\’.\  not  only  to  the  people  of 
Tennessee  but  to  the  country.  His  fine  photographs  have  been 
idely  used  in  books  and  other  publications.  DAA  E  KOI5EKTS 
IS  a  widely  read  writer  on  conservation.  His  column  on  wildlife, 
hunting  and  fishing  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  daily  news- 
palmers.  I)K.  K<)I5EI{T  (il5\nA'M  has  had  a  distinguished  ca¬ 
reer  in  veterinary  medicine.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  A’eterinary 
Corps  in  ^Vorld  \Var  I.  He  was  veterinarian  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Kentucky  atid  is  now  head  of  the  animal  pathology 
and  hvgiene  de|)artment  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  STl^Y- 
Y  ES  ANT  I*E.\I5<  )I)Y ,  a  well-known  figure  in  industrial  circles, 
owns  and  manages  a  large  farm  near  Chicago  and  understands, 
at  first  hand,  the  probh'ins  of  the  farm  owner.  He  is  the  typical 
progressive  farm  owner.  I{ALI’II  KENNEY  learned  first-hand 
about  poor  pastures  among  the  Flint  Hills  grasslands  of  eastern 
Kansas.  He  has  been  a  county  agent  and  for  the  past  20  years 
has  .servi'd  as  Soils  and  Crops  Field  .Agent  in  extension  work  in 
Kentucky.  K  AY  1)1  NN,  of  C  a'ncinnati.  manages  a  large  group 
of  farms  for  absentee  owni'rs.  He  is  active  in  City  Farmer  work 
and  has  a  way  of  translating  government  bulletin  theories  into 
practical  terms.  J.  E.  YleLLFNTOC.K,  like  Miss  Smith,  has  had 
a  long  career  in  disseminating  agricultural  information.  He  di¬ 
rects  the  extension  publications  at  Ohio  State  Universitv.  KUS- 
SELL  E.  IIOKVVDOl)  is  in  the  Dairy  Department  of  Michigan 
.State  College  and  has  carried  on  extensive  research  in  dairying, 
particularly  in  milk  production.  1)15.  GEOKCE  I).  SC.ARSETII 
is  din'ctor  of  research  of  the  .American  Farm  Research  .Associa¬ 
tion.  He  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  agriculture 
and  is  one  of  the  most  lucid  writers  on  this  subject.  .Anyone  with 
a  tough  agricultural  problem  immediately  thinks  of  Dr.  Scarseth. 
C.II.AKLES  .A.  ItEESE.  State  .Apiarist  for  Ohio,  has  made  the 
study  of  bees  his  life  work  and  his  stories  about  them  have  all  the 
charm  of  well-written  fiction.  I5ANNTM5  KILL  AIOKG.AN  is 
.Associate  Professor  and  Parasitologist  at  the  University  of  ^Vis- 
consin.  College  of  .Agriculture.  Known  in  veterinary  circles  for 
his  ex|jerience  with  livestock  diseases.  Dr.  Morgan’s  prime  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  write  articles  for  practical  |)eople. 


Rhododendrons  for  25c/ 


Fine  young  plan's.  12  to  15  In.  high, 
with  small  earth  ball.  Not  prepaid, 
pay  express  on  arrivol  (about  6c  ea.) 

Price  each.  S-24 

RHOO.  MAXIMUM-whIte.  July .  50« 

RHOD.  CATAWBIENSE-purple,  June  ..  40t 
RHOD.  CAROLINA-cleor  pink.  May.  40< 

KALMIA  (Mf.  Laur«l)-plnk-whlfe,  May  50< 

OFFER  A;  Five  each  of  the  above,  packed  (20  small  evergreen 

shrubs)  for  . . $11.00 

OFFER  B:  Larger,  4  years  older,  P/j  foot  B&B  bu't'y  speci¬ 
mens.  one  each  of  above  plus  Azalea  caiondulaceoe 
(Orange.  May)  for . . $12.50 


25  49 

SO  up  ' 

40t 

25c 

48« 

4Ct 

48( 

40< 

40< 

30C 

small 

evergreen 

Easily  Planted 


HINOCRIMSON  AZALEA  (new  I94S) 
hardy,  vigorous,  red,  evergreen  Azalea. 

12  inch  BSB  . $6.00 

5  smaller.  4  to  6  in.,  for .  $7.50 

GABLES  AZALEAS-New. 

hardy,  oil  colors.  Sorre 
evergreen.  Smoll  2  yr. 
old,  5  mixed .  $6.00 


rJ'. 


AZALEA 

HINOCRIMSON 


Dwarf  Fr4nt  Trees 


Fruit  without  ladders  for  picking  and  sproy- 
Ing!  Larger,  healthier  and  on  easily-cared- 
for  bushes. 

Balanced  Home  Orchard-takes  care  of  all  pollenizing 
needs!  APPLES:  I  McIntosh,  I  Wealthy:  PEARS:  I  Bartlett 
I  Duchess:  olso  I  Elberto  Peach,  I  German  Prune  Plumi 

OFFER  A:  One  each  all  six.  2-yeor.old  fruit  likely  1947,  packed 

complete  for  . . . ; . $23.00 

OFFER  B:  The  same.  J.year.olds,  all  six.- . $3l!o0 

HUGE  HYBRID  BLUEBERRIES  -Most  sensational  of  all 
new  fruits.  Assorted  named  kinds  4-yeor-old.  I'/z  foot 
(bearing  oge)  10  for . . .  $19  00 


hardy  chestnuts  - 

Blight-free,  old-fashioned 
veet  nuts  on  Chinese 
tree.  I'/j  ft.,  3  for . $5.00 


Young  Dwarfs 
Beer 


HYBRID  BLUEBERRIES 


New  YewyShapes 

After  years  of  testing,  we  offer  these  forms 
of  hardy  (media)  Yews.  New  1946. 

12-inch  B&B  specimens,  each  $5.00 

PYRAMID  YEW-Fast  grow-  STRICTA  YEW-Also  vert., 
ing,  bushy,  vertical  column  cal  but  slow  dworf  to  6  ft. 
Dork  green,  rich.  Probable  '  Dark  green,  dense  narrow, 
height  IS  fwt.  (Toxus  media  GRASSGREEN  YEW-Br.ght 
pyramidolis.)  green  form  of  Str.cto  Fine. 

Previously  introduced. 

KELSEY  YEW-Broad  dwarf;  VERMEULEN  YEW  -  Broad 
most  berries  of  any  Yew.  bulh^ 

iz-inch  B&B  bushy $2.50  $3.7$ 

EVERGREEN  HEDGES 

PYRAMID  YEW  X  Upright  Yew  I?. 1 5",  25  for . $22.50 

HemTock:  I8-24",  25  for . $22.50 

Arborvitoe;  I2-I8’‘.  25  for._ . $16.25 


Dept.  2F,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y* 

Order  direct  from  this  page  or  write  for 
free  catalog  (25c  West  of  Iowa) 
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'^TNORiZED  DEALER 


10»AKCM  RAIIfl^HEATIRIjJ 


BALANCED  RATION  FOR  HOGS 

(Continued  from  page  65) 


short  on  vitamins  and  dangerous  if  used 
alone. 

Minerals 

Simple  mineral  mixtures  have  given 
such  good  results  at  most  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  that  it  seems  foolish  to  worry  our¬ 
selves  very  much  over  the  need  for  cer¬ 
tain  trace  minerals  unless  they  can  be  put 
into  the  mixture  without  greatly  affecting 
the  price.  The  mixture  used  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  is  as  follows: 

40  lbs.  Pulverized  limestone 
40  lbs.  Steamed  bone  meal 
20  lbs.  Iodized  salt 
m  lbs. 

Hogs  that  arc  to  be  kept  on  concrete, 
wood,  cinders  or  gravel  for  any  length  of 
time  should  have  three  pounds  of  iron  sul¬ 
fate  or  iron  oxide  added  to  the  mixture  to 
prevent  anemia. 

The  average  hog  producer  is  less  apt  to 
run  into  difficulties  because  of  poor  ra¬ 
tions  than  from  parasites  and  diseases. 
The  natural  tendency  is  to  blame  the  feed, 
but  “poor  doing”  hogs  are  usually  caused 
by  round  worms,  lice,  mange,  “necro”  or 
other  forms  of  enteritis.  Another  common 
cause  of  poor  gains  is  insufficient  water, 
or  water  that  is  located  too  far  from  the 
feed.  ^Vatcr  is  our  cheapest  feed — don’t 
neglect  it. 

Some  of  the  economic  factors  in  hog 
rationing  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
type  of  ration.  The  law  of  diminishing 
returns  very  definitely  operates  in  the  hog 
business  and  should  be  weighed  when  com¬ 
pounding  a  ration.  As  an  example,  say 
that  your  stock  hogs  arc  in  good  condition 
as  to  frame  and  health  and  weigh  approxi¬ 
mately  100  pounds.  To  bring  these  hogs 
to  250  pounds  will  require  approximately 
600  pounds  of  a  balanced  ration  and  will 
take  approximately  12  weeks.  There  are 
several  things  that  should  receive  con¬ 
sideration  when  buying  feeder  pigs,  but 
the  two  most  important  arc:  (1)  Are  they 
healthy?  (2)  Will  the  market  be  high 
enough  when  I  sell  these  hogs  to  justify 
the  gamble. 

In  normal  times  our  highest  markets  are 
in  August  and  early  September  and  our 
lowest  markets  in  December  and  Januar\-. 
If  you  have  a  chance  to  hit  the  high  mar¬ 
ket  period  it  will  usually  pay  to  feed  a 
balanced  ration,  but  if  there  is  no  chance 
to  get  the  hogs  finished  by  September  it 
may  pay  to  carry  them  on  a  two-thirds 
grain  ration  with  the  protein  and  minerals 
coming  from  legume  pasture. 


Ask  for  Monarch's 
oxclusivo  Electric 
Roastor  Range. 


"ciiEBmr 

MOHARCH'S 
Golden  Jubilee 


Yes,  you'll  really  feel  like  celebrat¬ 
ing  ....  the  day  you  install  a  new 
'46  model  Monarch  in  your  kit¬ 
chen.  Because,  the  new  Monarchs 
are  a  thrill  to  look  at  ....  a  thrill 
to  cook  with  ....  a  thrill  to  in¬ 
clude  in  your  new  kitchen  plans. 
For  fifty  years  now.  Monarch  has 
been  building  quality  ranges  for 
good  cooks  throughout  America. 
Look  for  this  authorized  Monarch 
dealer  sign  in  your  community. 
Ask  to  see  the  latest  in  cooking  and 
heating  equipment  by  Monarch. 
Or,  first  mail  coupon  below. 


MALLEABLE  IRON  RANGE  CO. 

5016  Lake  Street,  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin 


□  Lirerature  on  Ranges  (kind  of  fuel 
n  Modern  Kitchen  Plan  Book 

□  Literature  on  Circulators 


Please  Send 
Literature 
for: 


BEARING-AGE 

BLUEBERRIES 

with  fruit  buds,  ready  to  bear  this  summer. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  V,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Address 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 
INSPIRES  A  FUTURE  STORY 


EDITOR,  FARM  Ql’ARTERLY 

sir: 

Driving  out  to  our  farm  last  week  I  was 
pretty  happy  about  everything.  We  had 
sold  out  a  couple  of  culls  from  the  dairy 
herd  whose  production  was  under  7000 
lbs.  a  year  and  whose  butterfat  test  was 
about  4.1.  It  looked  like  our  average  was 
going  to  be  a  little  over  8000  lbs.  a  cow 
for  14  cows  with  the  butterfat  test  of  4.4 
for  the  coming  season.  What  with  the  milk 
subsidy  and  about  $1000  we  took  in  from 
selling  culls  it  looked  like  our  annual  gross 
was  going  to  be  $5500.  With  expenses 
about  $3800  things  looked  all  right. 

As  I  turned  in  the  lane  to  our  dairy  I 
saw  the  cows  were  all  in  the  barnyard, 
although  it  was  a  nice  pleasant  day  toward 
the  end  of  summer.  It  struck  me  as  odd 
so  I  drove  right  over  to  have  a  look.  Two 
of  the  cows  were  lying  down  and  had  a 
glassy  stare.  All  the  others  had  a  bad  case 
of  diarrhea  and  I  never  saw  a  sadder, 
sorrier  looking  lot  of  what  last  week  were 
some  fine  registered  cattle.  Our  farm 
manager  was  leaning  against  the  side  of 
the  barn  looking  at  the  cows.  He  didn’t 
move  when  I  came  in  and  every  line  of 
his  body  suggested  worry  and  consterna¬ 
tion. 

“What’s  the  matter?’’  I  asked. 

“I  dunno.” 

“Have  you  called  a  vet?” 

“Yeah,  also  the  fertilizer  house.  We’ve 


got  2  dead  cows  in  the  barn.” 

“My  God,  what  did  it?” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  want  to  put  that  super¬ 
phosphate  all  over  the  pasture.  When  cows 
eat  that  stuff  they  get  sick.  You  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  an  animal  to  eat  a  chemical  and  not 
get  sick.  Nobody  can — people  or  animals. 
They  just  went  to  that  pasture  and  licked 
up  all  the  phosphate  and  now  two  are 
down  and  two  are  dead  and  the  rest  are 
sick.” 

I  looked  at  Otto  and  decided  to  keep 
my  mouth  shut.  I  was  pretty  sure  that 
superphosphate  didn’t  make  any  cows 
sick.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Otto  had 
been  with  us  for  a  long  time  and  was  a 
competent  man  and  most  things  he  did 
were  right. 

I  went  to  our  phone  and  called  up  the 
state  university  to  ask  who  in  their  opinion 
was  the  best  vet  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  recommended  a  man  about  25 
miles  away.  I  called  him  up  and  he  came 
over  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

First,  he  looked  inside  the  mouths  of  the 
dead  cows  and  found  the  roofs  of  the 
mouths  had  turned  a  little  yellow. 

“Do  you  folks  have  any  buckeyes  around 
here?”  he  asked.  “Are  there  any  wild 
cherry  leaves?  Have  you  had  any  chem¬ 
icals  put  on  the  pasture?” 

I  owned  up  to  being  responsible  for 

(Continued  on  page  142) 


PARKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Worlds 

Oldcsf  ^  o  s.i 

Strainy^  reeding' 

FARM 

.  •  hiRti-DTOdiic*  ONE 
bred  Into  Amorl* 
best  meat  chick.  QO  BB  H 

Records  to  3S7  eggs.  OI%  B  B  IP 
Rugged  mountain  grown  dbmf|W 
ock  raised  on  wide,  open  D|ILW 
.  ...jges.  Breeders  run  out¬ 
doors  almost  year  round.  Write  for  cataloc 
and  prices  on  Eggs.  Chicks  and  B-week  olds. 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


77tli  Annivcrsciry 
PLANTING  GUIDE 
md  194A  CATALOG 

Containing  many 
gorgeous,  natural- 
color  illustrations 
of  our  finest  values 
in 

Ferris  Northern 
Grown  Evorgroons 
Shade  Trees 
Flowers 
Shrubs 
Fmit  Trees 
and  Plants 

Send  for  this  Book  Today 

It  is  our  most  beautiful  and  complete 
nursery  catalog  in  all  our  77  years. 
Hundreds  of  attractive,  low-priced  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  found  in  the  New  1946 
Ferris  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 
Write  now — supply  limited. 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 

425  Bridge  St.  Hampton,  Iowa 


Let  us  furnish  you  with  a  proved  herd  sire! 

Leadiiif*  blood  lines 
from  W-H-li  and 
Thnrntnn  Hereford 
strains  acailable 


The  three  Kropps  who  give  their  names  to 
our  farms:  CHarles,  ARIene  and  DONald 
with  three  of  our  stock  bulls 


in  one  and  two 
year  old  bulls. 
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ROTARY  C 

TILLAGE  « 

EQUIPMENT 


ARIENS  COMPANY 


t  RiMvn  ^ 

^  FORTIFIED  ^ 

r  CONDENSED 

Kbuttermiik> 

kSs»  FEEDS. 


Steel  Posts 
Barbed  Wire 
Steel  Gates 
Lawn  Fence 
Brooders 
House  Paint 
Barn  Paint 
Hay  Tools 
Hog  Feeders 
Roofing  and 
Other  Farm 
Supplies 


HANPY  Tools  to  hove 
around  the  FARM 


SQUABS  ARE  MY  SPECIALTY 

(Continued  from  page  74) 


Whether  you  garden 
for  pleasure  or  profit, 
your  work  can  be 
made  more  produc¬ 
tive  with  Dandy  Boy 
Farm  and  Garden  Im- 
plements. 


to  install  automatic  watering  systems  for 
jKiultry.  Write  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Sanitation 

Sanitation  in  the  squab  house  is  one  of 
the  key  |)oints  of  success.  It  can  not  be 
too  forcibly  stressed.  Disease  will  stay  away 
from  pigeons  and  squabs  if  you  keep  the 
pen  floors  clean,  the  nests  clean,  and  do 
not  allow  grain  to  lie  about  the  floor  to 
become  damp  and  soiled.  Sprinkle  air 
slaked  lime  around  once  a  week.  It  will 
absorb  cloving  moisture.  Spray  with  a 
good  disinfectant  once  a  month  and  after 
each  periodic  cleaning  of  the  entire  pigeon 
loft,  which  is  necessary  about  everv-  four 
or  five  months.  Chlorinated  lime  in  the 
drinking  water  keeps  it  pure  even  if  ex¬ 
creta  falls  in  it.  It  prevents  the  spread  of 
infectious  colds  or  roup  through  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Directions  are  on  the  ten  cent 
can  at  vour  drug  store.  One  can  will  last 
for  months.  No  patented  poultry  medicine 
will  work  anv  better. 

The  sjeneral  practice  with  squabmen  is 
to  leave  the  pen  floors  bare.  They  will 
become  bare  in  any  event  if  you  put  straw, 
pine  needles,  sawdust,  or  shavings,  by  the 
sweeping  action  of  the  pigeon’s  wings. 
They  create  quite  a  blast  of  air  when  they 
take  off  or  land  and  they  are  doing  it  all 
dav  long.  Sand  will  stay  on  if  the  layer 
is  thick  enough  but  it  is  unnecessar\-  to 
have  litter  in  anv  form.  Board  floors  are 
warm  enough.  Cement  floors  should  have 
sand  or  tarpaper  over  them  as  cement 
alone  becomes  too  cold  for  the  birds’  feet 
during  the  winter  in  most  localities.  S. 
lonc-handled  ice  scraper  is  ideal  for  clean¬ 
ing  pen  floors.  Use  a  hand  scraper  for 
nests  and  perches. 

Pigeons  are  hardy  and  are  subject  to  few 
diseases.  Chlorinated  water  prevents  the 
spread  of  such  diseases  as  roup  and  colds. 
Canker  is  sometimes  found  in  the  throats 
of  the  birds.  This  is  simply  treated  by 
swabbin"  with  iodine  or  oxide  of  iron. 
Paratyphoid  is  the  dread  killer.  When  this 
disease  is  suspected,  dead  birds  should  be 
sent  to  the  State  lab  for  diagnosis. 

Snakes  like  young  pigeons,  and  mice 
and  rats  like  pigeon  feed.  Keep  the  {x^ns 
tight  or  keep  a  cat,  but  be  careful  the  cat 
does  not  dexelop  a  taste  for  young  squab. 

Disposal  of  Manure 

If  pigeon  manure  is  fairly  free  from 
feathers,  save  it  in  a  covered  shed  or  pit, 
where  the  rain  will  not  fall  upon  it  and 
dissolve  out  the  chemical  components.  This 
manure  is  valuable  for  vour  own  garden 
or  may  be  sold  to  local  florists  in  fifty 
pound  bags  after  it  has  been  run  through 
a  coarse  sieve.  The  asking  price  should  be 
at  least  three  dollars  a  hundred  pounds. 
By  mixing  it  with  peat  moss,  fifty-fifty,  you 
should  get  more.  Pigeon  manure  by  itstllf 
(Continued  on  page  136) 


A  COMPLETE 
LINE- 


This  modern 
line  of  seeders, 
cultivators. 
plows,  wheel 
hoes,  mulchers,  Krusl- 
Busters  and  lawn 
spreaders  makes  light, 
pleasant  work  of  tiring, 
irksome  jobs.  Dandy  Boy 
implements  are  light, 
easy-running  tools,  built 
to  stand  up  under  the 
hardest  use  for  years 
and  years. 

You  will  want  to  know 
all  about  these  handy 
tools,  many  of  which 
are  multi-purpose  im¬ 
plements.  See  the 
Dandy  Boy  dealer  near¬ 
est  you  for  more  informa¬ 
tion,  or,  write  direct  for 
the  Dandy  Boy  catalog. 


A  very  accurate 
means  of  cultivatini 

narrow  row  vegetable  crept.  One  man.  a  tractor 
and  a  TILLIVATOR  can  da  a  better  job  of 
cultivating  than  heretofore  possible — and  at 
the  rate  of  I  to  3  acres  per  hour.  Adaptable  to 
row  spacings.  row  widths  and  adju.table  depth 
controi. 


It  ha  'ows.  discs.  ^ 

levels  and  packs  £j| 

the  t'>il  In  ONE 
operation — a  com- 
Plate  job  of  Atting 
the  toil.  Depth  of 
operation  down  to 
12".  Motor  driven  oi 
power  take-off  from  suit¬ 
able  tractor  —  standard 
tiees  4'  and  S'. 


Ariens- Tiller  harrows 
as  It  discs  as  it  plows 
— a  completely  pulver- 
izrd.  level  seed  bed  in 
ONE  operation.  Saves 
hours  of  labor,  oper- 
ales  easily  in  small 
spaces  —  3  models  to 
meet  requirements. 
Complete  catalog  and 
name  of  nearest  dls- 
tributor  upon  request. 


a  AMOY  BOY 


Manufacturers,  Incorporated  1911 
South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


supplying  farm 
needs  direct 
from  factory 


Write  f 


Catalog! 


Blue  Ribbon  Special  Buttermilk  Feed 
Fortified  Pig  buttermilk  Feed 
Fortified  ChicS<  Buttermilk  Feed 
Fortified  Breeders  “E”  Buttermilk  Feed 


MERCHANTS  CREAMERY  CO 

536  Livingston  St.  Cincinnati,  14,  Ohic 


SEAMAN  MOTORS 

331  N.  25th  STREET  MILWAUKEE  3,  WIS. 


The  motorized  SEAMAN  TILLER  (Model 
MHD-72)  with  6  foot  tilloge  width.  Price 
S2,4S0  F.O.B.  Milwaukee.  Other  units 
with  tillage  widths  from  4  to  6  feet. 


I 


New  Holland 
AUTOMATON 


SQUABS  ARE  MY  SPEQALTY 

(Continued  from  page  134) 

is  too  strong  to  be  used  close  to  the  roots 
of  plants  and  trees.  Someone  must  do  this 
mixing  and  the  one  who  sells  the  manure 
for  fertilizer  should  get  the  added  profit. 
Mixing  can  be  done  all  at  one  time.  One 
man  can  process  sev'eral  tons  in  a  day. 
With  this  extra  profit,  one  does  not  feel 
too  badly  when  he  does  the  sanitation 
chores  in  the  squab  house.  Pigeon  manure 
has  no  bad  odor. 


SAVE 

MONEY 


Just  tsll  US  whst 
Farm  Seeds  rou  are 
planning  to  buy  this 
year — get  our  tree 
samoles  for  testing. 
Compare  our  Quality 
and  prirea.  All  seed 
guaranteed  true  to 
samples.  Try  us  once 
and  we  know  you  will 
be  with  us  every 


Our  prices  are  very  low  on  High 
Quality.  Recleaned.  Tested.  La* 
beled  Farm  Seeds,  with  a  post* 
tlve  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 
We  buy  and  sell  direct.  Have 
manv  bargains  In  Alfalfa. 
Grasses.  Forage  Crops. 


SELF-niDIMOl 

^g^SELF-TYINGt 


year  1 


ALFALFA$9n^ 


Dressing  and  Marketing 

Squabs  are  killed  by  sticking  and  are 
then  bled.  They  are  plucked  dry-  while  still 
warm.  The  head  is  left  on  as  the  soft, 
immature  beak  identifies  the  bird  as 
a  squab  and  not  a  pigeon,  which  in  the 
parlance  of  the  industry  means  an  old 
bird.  After  the  squab  is  defeathered,  it 
must  be  decropped.  This  is  done  by  fun¬ 
nelling  water  into  the  crop  and  shaking 
out  the  watered  contents  to  prevent  spoil¬ 
age  while  in  shipment.  It  takes  an  average 
of  ten  minutes  to  kill,  decrop,  defeather, 
and  wash  the  feet  of  a  bird,  to  prepare  it 
for  shipment. 

Culls  arc  bought  by  dealers.  ^Vhat  they 
do  with  them  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery 
for  they  are  as  tough  as  buzzards.  Some 
arc  sold  to  pet  shops,  some  to  farm  boys 
who  release  them  to  roost  about  the  bam 
and  to  provide  shooting  later  on.  Of  all 
things,  some  are  bought  by  undertakers 
who  release  them  at  the  graveside  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the  departure  of  the  spirit  for  better 
lands.  The  average  market  price  for  an 
adult  pigeon  is  forty  cents. 

Marketing  of  farm  produce  is  the  final 
test  of  the  farm  business  and  here  the 
squab  raiser  has  a  decided  advantage  o\er 
the  general  farmer.  He  has  a  wide  choice 
t(»  whom  and  where  he  will  sell  them.  One 
doesn’t  consign  a  shipment  of  squabs  to  a 
commission  man  in  a  distant  city,  cross  his 
thumbs,  and  hope  for  the  best.  No  such 
haphazard  method  should  be  employed. 
If  you  plan  to  ship  your  squabs,  query  at 
least  three  marketmen  about  the  price  they 
will  pay.  .\lways  enclose  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  for  a  reply.  Otherwise, 
the  busv  fellow  may  neglect  to  answer  you. 
With  these  three  sets  of  prices,  although 
all  may  be  very'  close,  even  the  same,  you 
know  beforehand  what  your  squabs  will 
bring.  The  expressman  at  the  station  can 
tell  you  the  shipping  rate.  Thus  you  will 
know  about  what  your  NET  will  be.  When 
shipping  overnight  or  longer,  and  even 
shorter  distances  in  summer,  use  plenty  of 
cracked  ice  in  your  shipping  container. 
The  allowed  reduction  for  the  weight  of 


FREE 

CATALOG 


GRIMH  ALFALFA!)^  go 

Hofdu  Nofthwn  Grown  bu. 

C  KOREAN  .nAQ 

LOVER 


Finest  values  In  har* 
dy  aeeda.  new  crop, 
carefully  recleaned . 
Alfalfa.  Cloven, 
Raoe.  Sweet  Sudan; 
Vlcland.  Marlon  and 
other  Oats:  Lincoln 
and  Carlyana  Soy 
Beans;  Certified  My* 
brIdSf  etc.  A  com¬ 
plete  Farm  Seed 
Guide.  FREE. 


Clover  ^8^ 

CLOVEllllig 


You  save  manpower  . .  .  produce 
better  quality  hay  with  the  New 
Holland  Automaton  Baler.  This  baler 
automatically  picks  up,  feeds,  bales  and 
ties  from  field  or  mow.  It  turns  out 
uniform  hales  fast  .  .  ,  eliminates  wire 
troubles  by  using  a  special  chemically 
treated,  long  fiber  twine  of  high  tensile 
strength. 

Send  for  free  bulletin. 


GUARANTEED 


All  our  sesds  ar«  Euarantord 
aatUfactory.  sold  aubivct  to  SO 
davs  test.  Thousanda  of  pleased 
customers  year  after  year. 
Write  now  for  FREE  Seed  Cat* 
aloE  and  Free  Samples  of  Seeds 
you  want. 


OTHER  NEW  HOLLAND  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Com  thellera,  husker-.hfllen,  tractor  .twi. 
IMe.cl  and  .asoline  enRinca,  hammer  mtlli. 
limcaione  pulverizers,  concrete  mtxeri,  belting. 

Sold  through  ettablithed  impltmont  doolort 


pARM  animala  may  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
mineral  matter  and  show  no  visible  signs 
of  such  deficiency.  Correct  this  invisible 
mineral  deficiency  and  dairy  cows  may  attain 
new  production  marks  ...  breeding  cattle 
may  evidence  added  vigor,  produce  better 
calves.  For  this  reason  many  expert  feeders 
supplement  rations  with  two  ounces  of  trace 
mineral  concentrate  with  bone  aah  i>er  cow 
per  day.  It’s  an  inexpensive  safety  measure. 


HERMAN  NAGEL’S 

TRACE  MINERAL  CONCENTRATE 

with  Bone  Ash 


FARM  FENCE  CONTROLLERS 

There  is  reason  for  Electro-Line  per-* 
formonce.  The  sincere  and  capable  ef¬ 
forts  of  Electro-Line  engineers  are  com¬ 
bined  with  highest  grade  materials  to 
assure  lasting  satisfaction. 

Electro-Line  is  ‘‘The  Nation’s  Standard” 
ELECTRO-LINE  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

120  N.  Broadway  *  Milwaukeo  2,  Wisconsin 


Provides  the  blood  building  elements.  Iron, 
Copper,  Cobalt . . .  Zinc  and  Boron  to  help 
convert  food  into  energy  and  body  tissues 
...  Manganese  to  stimulate  vital  organs 
...  Iodine  for  health  . . .  Bone  Ash  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  phosphorus 
in  soluble  form.  Givesfarm 
animals  the  extra  minerals  t 
they  may  need  for  tiptop 
vigor.  Start  feeding  it  right 
away. 

AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

is  Herman  Nagel,  special-  ■ 

ist  inanimalnutrition.to  B 

help  you  with  your  min- 
era!  feeding  problems. 


There  is 
an  Electro- 
Line  Model 
for  yoor 


(Continued  on  page  137) 


The  Herman  Nagel  Co.,  Dept.  618 
53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  IIL 
Mail  copy  of  your  Trace  Mineral  BuUetm, 
giving  full  information  about  Trace  Mineral 
Feeding. 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 


Grow  Royal  Squabs  in  only  25  days. 

Many  have  started  successful  businesses 
by  following  our  easy  instructions.  Squabs  are  an 
excellent  food  source,  are  always  in  demand,  and 
are  salable  at  top  prices.  For  complete  details  write; 
RICE  FARM,  201  H.  Sf.,  Melrose  76,  Mass. 


SQUABS  ARE  MY  SPECIALTY 

(Continued  from  page  136) 

this  ice  is  twenty-five  percent  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  shipment. 

Often  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
squab  prices  within  a  radius  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  Kansas  City,  for  instance,  pays 
less  than  Chicago.  If  you  live  in  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  or  Missouri 
for  instance,  you  might  get  a  dollar  a  doz¬ 
en  more  NET  to  ship  the  longer  distance. 
Squabs  take  a  very  favorable  express  rate. 
In  the  East,  this  is  about  two  and  one-half 
cents  for  five  hundred  miles  for  each 
squab.  Ship  only  first-class,  quality  squabs, 
to  prevent  down  grading  by  the  market- 
men. 

If  you  know  beforehand  what  you  will 
receive  from  some  marketmen,  you  are  in 
a  position  to  better  this  price  by  salesman¬ 
ship.  You  can  write  the  man  who  had 
the  top  quotation  and  ask  him  for  more, 
pointing  out  that  you  are  selling  a  strictly 
quality  product.  He  may  raise  his  ante, 
or  he  may  hold  fast.  In  the  latter  case,  if 
you  still  think  you  ought  to  get  more  for 
your  squabs,  avoid  the  middleman  and  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer.  There  are  any 
number  of  ways  of  going  about  this,  but 
two,  time-tried  methods  are:  By  tele¬ 
phone  to  the  residents  of  the  wealthier  sec¬ 
tions  of  town;  and  by  personal  canvass 
with  a  few  samples.  Either  way  will  work 
nicely  and  develop  a  permanent  list  of 
customers.  Printed  matter  can  be  gotten 
up  and  placed  in  stores  where  you  trade. 
A  personal  canvass  of  the  better  markets, 
hotels,  and  hospitals  also  helps. 

Personally,  I  think  the  best  method  is  to 
sell  to  a  hotel  which  will  take  all  you  can 
raise  at  a  good  price.  You  collect  your 
money  immediately  and  there  is  the  satis¬ 
factory  prestige  that  this  hotel  is  using 
your  product.  Make  friends  with  the  chef. 

The  U.  S.  Government  through  its  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  says  of  squabs, 
“Nothing  easier  to  raise,  nothing  finer  to 
eat.”  For  the  next  three  years  it  is  our 
guess  that  every  one  hundred  pairs  of  good 
breeding  pigeons  will  earn  a  NET  of  from 
three  to  four  hundred  dollars.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  pairs  will  net  about  $1,800  a  year. 
Five  hundred  pairs  of  pigeons  may  be 
taken  care  of  by  anyone  old  enough  or 
strong  enough  to  carry  a  pail  of  water  and 
a  full  scoop  of  grain  .  .  .  and  do  it  in  about 
three  hours  a  day,  at  the  outside.  In  nor¬ 
mal  times  one  may  expect  to  net  between 
two  and  three  dollars  per  pair  per  year. 
Thousands  of  farm  folks  say  they  are  the 
best  paying  specialty  on  the  farm. 


Use  the  power  from  your  tractor  to  save  your¬ 
self  countless  hours  of  back-breaking  labor.  If 
you  have  either  an  IntemaUonal  Harvester  or  a 
John  Deere  tractor  equipped  with  a  hydraulic 
pump,  you  can  build  yourself  this  amazingly 
efficient  loader. 

Loader  Will  Perform  Many  Tasks 

You  can  load  manure,  move  dirt,  pull  stumps, 
bull-doze,  remove  snow,  scoop  com,  handle  baled 
hay  ...  all  with  this  simply-constructed  loader. 
Easily  attachable  to  your  tractor  .  .  .  this  loader 
can  pass  through  any  opening  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  tractor  itself.  The  oper¬ 
ator  has  full,  clear  vision  for  any  Job  at 
all  times.  Loader  Is  simple  to  operate 
and  responds  smoothly  to  the  controls. 

Highway  Supplies 


Cost  Is  Surprisingly  Low 

All  you  need  In  order  to  build  this  remarkable 
loader  is  a  little  scrap  metal,  two  American 
Holsts,  and  the  "easy-to-follow"  plans  furnished 
with  each  set  of  two  hoists.  American  Holsts  are 
precision-machined  throughout  to  give  you  ysars 
of  trouble-free  performance.  Two  machined 
brass  bushings:  solid  brass  packing  nut;  three 
times  the  number  of  V-Leathers  reconunended 
by  manufacturers  of  V-Leathers  ...  all  of  these 
features  assure  leak-proof  operation.  If  loader 
plana  and  material  list  alone  are  desired,  send 
cash  or  money  order  for  $2.00.  Your  $2.00 
will  be  refunded  upon  the  purchsise  of  2 
hoists.  Write  today  for  descriptive  folder 
showing  this  loader  In  actual  operation. 

Road  Maintenance  Machinery 


AMERICAN  ROAD  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


2319  No.  18th.  St. 


OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Save  Money!  Build  this  efficient 
loader  yourself-easily-quickly! 


Loader  can  lift 
up  to  2000  lbs. 


feeders^ 


HUDSON 


•  *  Hogs  gain  weight  faster . . .  You  do 
less  work  with  HUDSON  Equipment 

Small  stomach  —  big  appetite  —  that’s  why  a  hog  is  ready  to 
eat  every  hour  of  the  day.  Self  feeders  let  hogs  put  on  pounds 
“around  the  clock’’ — make  20t  faster  gains  on  25S  less  feed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  U.S.D.A.  Put  HUDSON  Self  Feeders  in  your  lot 
— give  every  pig  a  chance — cut  down  on  runts — and  save  your¬ 
self  feed,  time  and  labor.  They  are  correctly  designed,  rain-proof, 
rat-proof,  made  to  handle  all  kinds  of  feed,  built  to  last.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  help  you  get  your  HUDSON  Self  Feeders  and  other 
HUDSON  “Tested  and  Proved’’  Equipment. 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Chicago  11,  111. 


EUROPEAN 

LINDEN 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  good 
shade  quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  V,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


^cited,  and  ‘Ptoved 

SPIATilS  AND  OUSTilS 
HAr  TOOIS  AND  (AIN  lOUIPMiNT 
IIVISTOCK  EOUIPMCNT 
FAAM  VfNTIlAIION  lOUIPMCNT 
rOUlTIT  iOUIPMCNT 

'o  1945  H.  0  H  .V»3  Co 
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Short  Cut  To 

BETTER  BORDEAUX 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

99%-^  PURE! 

^  SAVES  LABOR  . .  .  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank.  Elim¬ 
inates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling  ! 

SAVES  TIME  .  .  .  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting  for  it 
to  s:o  into  solution  ! 

SAVES  MONEY..  .  Dissolves  thoroughly— no  waste  or 
sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and  greater  safety  in 
your  mixtures— thus  trivinit  better  proteetion  and  in¬ 
creased  yields. 

•  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free  booklet— 
“Bordeaux  Mixture— Its  Efficient  Preparation  and  Use! 


YOUR  DEALER  can  also  supply  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  in  :  LARGE  CRYSTALS.  SM  M.I. 
CRYSTALS.  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  reftular  Bordeaux  Mixtures  ;  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
brand!  Standard  for  over  50  years. 
-  MADE  BY  - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5.  N.Y. 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL 


I  THE  MACHINE 
FOR  QUALITY 


R.O.P-  br^^der*.  e»- 
hlblttoD  in«n.  breed¬ 
er*  of  raro  breoda  and 
breeders  of  fame  fowl 
all  admit  that  Aroeii* 
can  Incubators  are  the  machtnes  for  them.  They 
must  have  quality  chicks  and  sfe  haee  hundreds 
of  letters,  many  of  them  In  our  eataloc.  telling  of 
kl»h  hatchablllty  with  rare  breeds  and  wild  or 
water  fowl.  Catalog  free.  AMERICAN  ELECTRIC 
INCITBATOR  CO.,  Dept.  A.  New  Brunswick.  N. 


HATCHERS  OF  CHAMPIONS 


R|  CAR  CA  Horthern  grown 

f'"*  f'"*  Dakota  12,  Grimm  and 
Cossack  ...  Well  Known  Disco  Brands. 
$51.90  PER  100  POUNDS 

F.O.B.  Mitchell — Bags  Included 

DAKOTA  IMPROVED  SEED  CO. 

BOX  4V4,  MITCHELL,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


i 

i 


THE 

BAKER 

FEED 

MIXER 

o 

25  BUSHEL 
CAPACITY 


THE  L  E.  BAKER 
SALES  CO. 


Dept.  J,  Swoetee,  Okie 


L 


FOR.MULA  FOR  FARROWING 
(Continued  from  page  114) 

not  available  a  gallon  jug  filled  with  hot 
water  and  renewed  several  times  will  keep 
the  pigs  warm  and  start  them  to  sleeping 
under  the  hover  away  from  the  danger 
of  overlaying  or  crushing  by  the  sow. 
Many  farmers  are  using  electric  hovers. 


When  Pigs  Are  Chilled 

Badly  chilled  pigs  die.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  ways  to  warm  them  up.  One  is  to  fill 
a  one  or  two  gallon  jug  with  hot  water, 
wrap  a  piece  of  burlap  around  it  and  put 
it  in  the  center  of  a  barrel ;  cover  the  floor 
w'ith  comfortable  bedding  or  burlap,  and 
stretch  porous  burlap  over  the  top  of  the 
barrel.  As  soon  as  the  pigs  get  warm  they 
usually  go  to  sleep,  and  after  they  w'ake 
up  return  them  to  their  mother. 

Water  and  Feed 

Give  the  sow  as  much  clean  water  as 
she  wants  after  farrowing.  Warm  it  in 
cold  weather  to  prevent  chilling.  After 
about  two  to  three  feeding  periods  start 
feeding  the  sow  only  when  she  wants  to 
eat.  Whole  or  ground  oats  or  wheat  bran 
are  good  for  three  or  four  feeds,  then 
give  the  sow  the  regular  grain  mixture 
which  you  have  fed  previous  to  farrowing. 
Here  is  a  good  one:  one  bushel  of  shelled 
or  ground  com,  one  bushel  of  whole  or 
ground  oats  and  eight  to  ten  pounds  of 
meat  scraps  or  good  quality  mixed  sup¬ 
plements.  Feed  with  care  for  about  ten 
days;  thereafter  suckling  sows  may  be  self 
fed  successfully. 

Feeding  The  Pigs 

When  the  pigs  are  10  to  14  days  old 
they  will  start  eating  grain.  A  good  pig 
starter  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
ground  yellow  com  and  ground  wheat  or 
middlings  and  10  pounds  of  meat  scraps 
or  mixed  protein  supplement.  Feed  the 
pigs  by  the  self  feeder  method  in  a  creep 
where  they  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
sows.  Also  provide  a  water  fountain,  out 
of  which  the  pigs  only  can  drink,  about 
10  feet  from  the  feeder. 


Daisy  Cattle  Markers 


Delivery  one  to  three  days 
Postpaid 

NO.  21— FOR  NECK.  Ad¬ 
justable  chain.  Numbered 
both  sides.  Plated.  $9.50 
per  dozen. 

NO.  17— FOR  HORNS.  Ad¬ 
justable  chain.  $S.O0  per 
dozen. 


NO.  38— DOUBLE  PLATE  NECK  CHAIN.  Upper 
portion  strap.  Lower  portion  chain.  $12.50  per  doz. 
Sample  mailed  for  $1.00.  Write  for  folder. 

GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 
Dept.  11,  Box  7  Hantlnatoa,  Indiana 


KILL  FLIES 
ELECTRICALLY 

Electrical  elimination  of  flies,  mosqui¬ 
toes.  moths  and  insects  is  the  safest, 
most  economical  and  thorough  way  to 
end  all  annoyance,  disease  and  damage. 
Absolutely  no  danger.  No  residue.  The 
cost  is  less  than  other  methods. 

ELECTRIC  SCREEN  DOORS 

I.  Electrocutes  flies  before  they  get  in. 
3.  Quickly  kills  all  flies  tliat  are  in.side. 

ELECTRIC  FLY  TRAPS 

Electrocutes  flies  that  are  attracted  by 
food  or  light  if  used  at  night. 

ELECTRIC  INSECT  TRAPS 

Used  outdoors  to  electrocute  all  night 
flying  moths,  mosquitoes,  hoppers,  etc. 

ELECTRIC  FENCE  CONTROLLERS 
ELECTRIC  STOCK  PRODS 
ELECTRIC  DOG  FENCE,  ETC. 

Control  of  livestock  and  animals  is  posi¬ 
tive,  also  most  economical.  We  manu¬ 
facture  the  most  complete  line  of  elec¬ 
trical  control  units. 

Write  for  Full  Details  —  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Wanted. 

INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

•  10  W.  VanBuren  St.  Dept.  F  I.  Chicaio  7,  III. 


1946  SEED  CATALOG 

NOW  READY 


A  garden  book  that  should  be  in  every  home 
where  seed  is  used.  Honest  descriptions,  help¬ 
ful  suggestions,  beautiful  illustrations.  Tested 
Seed  of  varieties  that  you  can  depend  on  to 
produce  a  full  crop  at  harvest  time. 

Send  today  for  your  free  copy  of  our 
1946  catalog. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

Hall,  Ontario  Co..  BOX  50 
N.  Y. 


^  Drastic  Changes  — 

are  ahead.  What  steps  are  you  taking 
to  meet  post-war  agricultural  problems? 

D.A.S. 

AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

gives  complete  data  on  agrricultural  prices, 
production,  markets,  shortages  and  surpluses 
ahead.  Twice  monthly  analysis  published  by 
the  oldest  and  largest  farm  management,  ap 
praisal.  consultation  and  research  service  in 
the  United  States. 

USED  BY  FARMERS  AND  BUSINESS  MEN 
D.A.S.  Digest  of  Agricultural  Facts  and 
Forecasts,  complete  to  date,  and  six 

months  of  service .  $15.00 

Service  thereafter,  per  year  (with  twice- 
monthly  releases)  . $10.00 

Write  for  Free  Sample  Releases 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  Inc. 

Box  F,  5579  Pershing  Ave. 

St.  Loais  12,  Mo. 


EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 

and  othar  berry  plants  which  will  fruit 
this  summer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  V,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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Leaders  in  Better  Performance 


The  objective  of  every  NEW  IDEA  ma¬ 
chine  is  always  better  performance. 
Some  NEW  IDEA  inventions  mecha¬ 
nized  farm  tasks  that  were  done  almost 
entirely  by  hand  before  their  advent. 
Others  represent  big  improvements 
over  machines  previously  used  for  the 
job.  Taken  altogether,  NEW  IDEA 
specialized  farm  machines  today  repre¬ 
sent  definite  leadership  in  the  quality 


of  work  they  accomplish.  You  are  out 
in  front  when  you  buy  a  NEW  IDEA. 

Noted  for  original  design  and  sound 
construction.  NEW  IDEA  machines  in¬ 
variably  operate  more  perfectly,  handle 
easier,  last  longer.  Every  model  offered 
embodies  truly  progressive  features.  If 
you  need  equipment  of  the  types  listed, 
ask  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer  for  complete 
information.  Or  write  for  free  literature. 


MANURE  SPREADERS 
STEEL  FARM  WAGONS 
CORN  PICKERS 
HUSKER-SHREDOERS 
HAND  CORN  SHELLERS 
PORTABLE  ELEVATORS 
FIELD  MOWERS 
SIDE  DELIVERY  RAKES 
HAY  LOADERS 
TRANSPLANTERS 


INC 


PASTURE  IMPROVEMENT 
(Continued  from  page  81) 


GROW  JUNG’S  FINE  "WAYAHEAD” 

f^^^EarliestTomato 


BOX  45  -C 
CLARINDA  IOWA 


BERRY  SEED  CO 


SHALL  WE  TELL  HIM 
THE  SECRH? 


vance.  It  should  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  not  over  half  of  the  seed  will 
germinate  and  any  treatment,  be  it  har¬ 
rowing,  or  rolling,  that  will  force  the  seed 
into  the  soil  will  increase  the  probability 
of  success. 

Don’t  Get  Caught  On  A  One-^'ay 
Street  —  Every  farmer  appreciates  the 
higher  nutritive  value  of  the  legumes  and 
the  ability  of  the  deep  rated  types  to 
produce  larger  yields  in  dry  seasons,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  sound  procedure  to  include 
a  large  assortment  of  the  better  grasses 
and  legumes  which  are  known  to  thrive 
in  your  community.  Soil  fertility  and 
weather  conditions  vary  widely.  Frequent¬ 
ly  even  on  adjoining  soils  seeded  the  same 
season,  the  percentage  of  survival  of  dif¬ 
ferent  grasses  and  legumes  will  be  markedly 
different.  By  including  the  assortment  of 
grasses  and  legumes  recommended  by  your 
local  state  e.xperiment  station  you  will  be 
assured  of  a  margin  of  safety  either  with 
new  seedlings  or  patch  seedlings  which 
cannot  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  a 
single  variety  of  grass  or  legume.  This  is 
sound  diversification  which  gives  added 
protection,  continuous  feed  supplies  and 
greater  safety. 

National  .48pect8 — While  the  farmer 
must  be  intelligently  selfish  in  his  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  pasture  improvement  program, 
the  ultimate  results  will  be  wide-spread. 
There  is  no  saner  and  more  economical 
way  to  prevent  erosion,  to  slow  down  the 
run  off,  provide  greater  absorption  of 
water  and  build  up  the  organic  matter  in 
the  soil  than  the  establishment  of  a  good 
permanent  pasture.  A  pound  of  well  de¬ 
composed  organic  matter  in  the  form  of 
humus  is  a  refillable  reservoir  which  will 
hold  more  than  a  gallon  of  water  and 
gradually  release  and  thus  equalize  the 
stream  flow,  furnish  the  source  of  ground 
water  for  domestic  use  and  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  crops  on  adjoining  land.  A  well 
fertilized  sod  is  the  cheapest  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  surface  erosion  and  the  formation  of 
gullys. 

Even  on  steep  slopes,  as  much  as  90 
per  cent  of  the  water  from  a  sudden  storm 
may  be  absorbed  by  a  good  pasture  sward, 
whereas  on  naked  land  the  reverse  might 
be  true  and  as  high  as  90  per  cent  run¬ 
off  occur.  The  conservation  of  the  soil,  the 
prevention  of  damage  to  the  farmer’s  own 
land  and  to  that  of  his  neighbor,  are  two 
of  the  important  benefits  secured  indirectly 
from  a  pasture  improvement  program. 

(Continued  on  page  147) 


GRAIN 

LOADERS 


"It's  not  how  much  air  you  pvt  in 
yilur  tiros,  it’s  whot  ttays  in  that 
counts!” 

You  can  male*  yovr  tint  last  longnr 
by  keeping  them  properly  inflated 
at  all  times  and  by  snaling  the 
valve  mouth  with  a  Schrader  Air¬ 
tight  Cap.  When  you  give  a 
Schrader  Cap  that  flnal  turn  you 
know  your  valve  is  sealed — your 
cap  is  on  to  stay. 

Dealers  carry  two  styles — in  the 
familiar  red, 

white  and  blue  H 

package. 


GRAIN 

ELEVATORS 


GRAIN 

BLOWERS 


AND  OTHER 
SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


Th«  tooling  unit 
intidu  ult  stondord 
^Schrodnt  Cope 


Get  a  set  today 

MAKE  YOUR  TIRES  LAST  LONGER 


REPAIR  ENGINE  CRACKS 


in  30  minutes! 


Fast  Acting  .  .  .  Lasting  .  .  . 
Easy  to  Usal  No  spacial  training 
naadad. 


OFTEN  IMITATED 
NEVER  EQUALLED 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


EVERBEARING 

RASPBERRIES 


and  other  Berry  plants  which  will  fruit 
this  summer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


STERN'S  NURSERIES, 


HIk  Ded  I'ruit  riitonirik;  as  purly  a.« 
July  4.  Kpsuiar  price  l.'>c  packet, 
hut  to  introduce  Juim'A  Ouality 


Berry '•  amastne  Rock-Bottom 
PricM  on  Quality-Guaranteed 
Farm  Seada  aa  well  at  Flower 
and  Veiretable  Seeds.  Nursery 
Stock,  otc.  will  aave  famrera 
all  ovar  tbe  countr>'  thou- 
aanda  of  dollars  this  year. 
Comoaro  our  prices  on  Al¬ 
falfa.  Clerers  every  kind. 
Hybrid  Com.  Brome.  Oats. 
Soybeans,  etc.  Also  all 
Garden  Seeds  and  Nursery 
Stock.  Seed  crop#  short — 
ACT  NOW.  Write  for  CsU- 
loc  FREE. 


Tell  us  what  Farm  Seeda  you 
are  interested  in— and  ret 
our  fr«»e  samples  for  inspec* 
tlon.  We  allow  60  days  to 
test  Berry  seeds  and  rusr* 
antee  satisfaction.  Finest 
values — lowest  prices. 


KEEP  OUT  OF  COURT 

(Continued  from  page  110) 

Dogs  also  deserve  consideration  in  a 
public  liability  contract,  for  though  a  dog 
may  be  man’s  best  friend,  he  can  also  be 
an  expensive  one.  In  many  states  a  dog’s 
owner  is  liable  for  any  damage  a  dog  com¬ 
mits  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
owner  was  negligent.  The  old  saying  that 
a  dog  is  “entitled  to  his  first  bite’’  is  out¬ 
moded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  be 
held  liable  for  a  dog  you  do  not  own  if 
you  are  found  to  be  a  harborer  of  the 
animal.  It  is  also  possible  for  a  tenant- 
farmer,  superintendent,  or  employee  to 
maintain  a  dog  under  circumstances  which 
make  the  farm-owner  liable  as  harborer 
of  the  animal.  In  Michigan,  not  long  ago, 
several  dogs  harbored  by  a  tenant-farmer 
startled  a  driver  so  much  that  he  lost  con¬ 
trol  of  his  car  and  it  overturned.  A 
$10,000  judgment  against  the  tenant- 
farmer’s  landloard  resulted.  “Property 
damage  and  personal  injury  coverage’’  is 
one  way  to  avoid  expensive  risks  of  this 
sort. 

LIABILITY  risk  often  overlooked  by  pro¬ 
ducers  of  miscellaneous  farm  products 
is  that  of  foodstuffs.  Contaminated  milk, 
meat,  or  vegetables  can  be  the  source  of 
serious  illness.  A  midwestern  farmer  re¬ 
cently  sold  some  hogs  to  a  butcher  who, 
as  a  community  agent,  made  the  meat 
into  sausage.  Several  people  died  of  tri¬ 
chinosis  after  eating  the  sausage,  and  the 


farmer  was  held  responsible  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  adequate  cooking  usually 
kills  trichinosis  germs. 

Products  liability  insurance,  the  answer 
to  this  hazard,  also  covers  the  sale  of  live¬ 
stock.  For  example,  Diedrich  Bohmback,  a 
Wisconsin  dairyman,  sold  three  cows  he 
had  owned  but  a  short  time  to  a  neighbor, 
Dennis  Martin.  Unknown  to  either  Bohm¬ 
back  or  Martin,  the  cows  were  diseased. 
The  disease  spread  into  Martin’s  stock  and 
destroyed  most  of  his  fine  herd.  Martin 
filed  a  claim  against  Bohmback  and  was 
reimbursed  by  the  insurance  company 
whose  products  liability  coverage  Bohm¬ 
back  subscribed  to. 

/^BViousLY,  no  single  insurance  policy 
can  provide  complete  protection  for 
the  farmer.  The  best  approach  to  the 
problem  is  to  subscribe  to  the  workman’s 
compensation  act  (or  take  out  Employer’s 
Liability  Coverage) ;  to  obtain  adequate 
coverage  for  licensed  and  unlicensed  ve¬ 
hicles;  and  to  cover  other  hazards  with 
what  is  known  as  a  “Comprehensive  Pub¬ 
lic  Liability  Policy.’’  There  are  a  number 
of  large,  reliable  insurance  firms  whose 
names  and  addresses  your  county  agent 
will  gladly  supply.  If  further  information 
is  desired  it  may  be  had  by  applying  at 
any  of  the  offices  of  your  State  Industrial 
Commission. 

In  buying  new  insurance,  or  in  modern¬ 
izing  the  policies  you  already  possess,  it 
(Continued  on  page  144) 


Would  You  Pay 

$1.00  PE«  TON 

For  Good  Silage 
in  Your  Silo? 

SAVING  4-10  TONS  IS  THE 
SAME  THING 


BEAR’S  TANK 

AND 

SILO  PAINT 

FOR  USE  ON  THE  INTERIOR  OF 
SILOS,  WATER  TANKS  AND  VATS 
CONTAINING  FOODS. 

The  Paint  is  .  .  . 

1.  Economical 

2.  Easy  to  apply 

3.  Lasting  in  results 

4.  Disinfects  as  well  as  seals 

5.  Stops  mortar  eating  in  sHos 

6.  Stops  seepage  in  water  tanks 

7.  Will  save  you  dollars  and  your  silo 

8.  Guaranteed 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

BEAR  PAINT  CO. 

31  RAND  ST. 

SAND  LAKE,  MICH. 


FENCE^^  FARMS 


Fence  of  strong  character  is  a  prime  essential  for  making 
farms  and  rural  estates  distinctive.  Atlas  Fence  comes 
in  numerous  types  for  that  purpose,  and  Atlas  maintains 
through  many  offices  and  selling  agents  complete  ad¬ 
visory  and  erecting  services.  Exceptionally  attractive  for 
the  purpose  are  the  old- 
fashioned  Chestnut  Post  and 
Rail,  the  Split  Chestnut  Eng¬ 
lish  Hurdle  and  the  special 
Chain  Link  movable  Wire 
Fences  shown  here.  Write 
for  illustrated  folders  con¬ 
taining  detailed  information. 


ATLAS  FENCE  COMPANY 

Venango  and  Gaul  Siraat* 
Philadalphia  34,  Pa. 


STEEL 

SILOS 


Have  Stood  the 
Test  of  Time 


DI8TRI8UT0B8  WANTED— 
OvMiM*  rillabU  dMrIb. 
utan  t*  Mil  8ILVER  SHIELD 
SILOS  and  athar  farai  balld- 
Infs.  Writa  lor  facta. 

FREE  LITERATURE— With- 
cat  coat  or  ablifatian,  wrHo 
far  lltaratura  aaplahiiai  ad- 
vantaaoa  of  Steal  Silaaa. 


ANTICIPATE  YOUR  NEED  NOIV 

Down  through  the  years  steel  silos,  more  than  any 
other  material,  have  withstood  the  ravages  of  wind  and 
weather.  More  important,  Silver  Shield  steel  silos  give 
better  silage  at  lower  feeding  cost  per  year.  Silver  Shield 
Steel  Silo  production  is  underway.  For  a  permanent 
silo,  make  your  request  for  a  Silver  Shield  Silo  today. 

CLAYTON  &  LAMBERT  MFG.  CO. 


Middletown  Division  Dept.  104 


Middletown,  Ohio  • 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 
(Continued  from  page  133) 

spreading  350  lbs.  of  superphosphate  on 
the  pasture  and  also  having  a  buckeye  tree 
on  the  farm. 

The  vet  walked  over  the  farm  with  us 
after  asking  the  fertilizer  people  to  make 
an  autopsy  of  the  two  dead  cows.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  wait  for  the  autopsy  before  treat¬ 
ing.  Meanwhile,  he  told  us  to  keep  the 
cows  in  the  barnyard. 

The  next  day  I  called  a  few  people  I 
knew  pretty  well  and  asked  them  if  super¬ 
phosphate  ever  harmed  a  cow  w  hen  spread 
on  the  pasture  at  3.50  lbs.  to  the  acre. 
Everyone  I  spoke  to  said  superphosphate 
was  harmless  to  cows  and  I  asked  some 
pretty  good  authorities,  including  Myron 
Hazen  and  Dr.  Morrison. 

That  night  the  vet  called  me. 

“Listen,”  he  said,  “those  cows  of  yours 
are  poisoned.  .Are  you  sure  you  folks 
haven’t  been  spraying  an  orchard  or 
something?” 

“No,  we  don’t  have  an  orchard.” 

“Did  you  spray  anything?” 

“Yes,  I  remember  now.  Our  fences  are 
full  of  poison  ivy  and  I  had  a  man  come 
out  and  spray  all  the  vegetation  on  the 
fences  to  kill  the  poison  ivy,  because  the 
farm  manager  and  my  children  had  been 
getting  ivy  poisoning  pretty  bad.  How¬ 
ever,  the  spray  fellow  told  Otto  to  keep 
the  cows  away  from  the  fences  and  I  un¬ 
derstand  he  put  an  electric  fence  wire 
about  10  feet  inside  all  the  fences  that 
were  sprayed.” 

“Nevertheless,”  the  vet  answered,  “the 
ivy  spray  has  killed  your  cows.” 

I  called  the  man  who  did  the  spraying 
and  the  facts  finally  came  out.  The  spray¬ 
ing  was  done  in  the  morning  and  there 
was  a  heavy  mist.  The  spray  caught  in 
the  mist  and  settled  over  the  whole  pas¬ 
ture.  Damage — two  good  cows,  a  pretty 
stiff  vet  bill,  and  a  lower  milk  production 
for  two  weeks.  Next  time.  I’ll  know  not  to 
spray  on  a  misty  morning. 

'  (Signed)  Wm.  H.  Imler. 

The  Editor  of  THE  FARM  QUAR¬ 
TERLY  is  grateful  for  Mr.  Imler’s  letter, 
for  it  is  of  such  stuff  the  magazine  is 
woven.  Mr.  Imler  has  given  us  a  tip  for  a 
forthcoming  article  on  the  unusual  haz¬ 
ards  that  beset  the  farmer,  a  practical 
article  that  a  man  can  get  his  teeth  into 
and  from  which  he  can  learn  a  few  more 
of  the  fine  points  about  the  fine  art  of  suc¬ 
cessful  farming. 

(Continued  on  page  147) 


Let  Thru 

^ULTRA  VIOLET  LIGHT 

7  Ttie  ^unikine  i/itamin  D 

HOLD  IN  HEAT-KEEP  OUT  COLD 

BETTER  THAN  GLASS 

Same 

Hatch  ,  -  ^  m- 


SAVE 

CHICKS 

Mature 

Them 

Quicker 

MORE 
EGGS 
With  INo 
Extra 
(lost  for 
Feed 


WARP*S  WYR-O-GLASS 

Weighed  Twice  as  Much 
As  Those  Under  Glass 
IN  31  DAYS 


Here's  The  Actual  Results  Of  This 
(New  Hampshire  Red  Chicles  Hatched  April  11,  1944) 


Under  Under 

OrdinerY  Wsrpi 

Steel  WyrOSlMi 

1 04  Chicles  1 02  Chicles 
9  Deaths  I  Death 
95  Chicles  101  Chicles 

10  lbs.  9y4  lbs. 
441/2  lbs.  94  lbs. 

7.5  oz.  1 4.9  oz. 
1691/2  lbs.  2l4y4lbs. 
28 1/2  oz.  34  oz. 

Actual  Cost  of  Producing  Each  Pound  of  Meat _ I2V4C  lb.  bVsc  lb. 


NUMBER 
OF  CHICKS 


In  another  experimental  test  chicks  raised  under  Wyr-O-Glass  grew 
into  laying  Pullets  in  less  than  19  weeks  .  .  .  and  by  the  time  they 
were  five  months  old  they  had  laid  four  times  as  many  eggs  as  a  sim¬ 
ilar  sized  flock  kept  in  a  poultry  house  with  glass  windows  ...  on  the 
same  kind  and  amount  of  feed  and  care. 

Twenty  unculled  hens  in  the  coop  with  Wyr-O-Glass  windows  aver¬ 
aged  twenty  eggs  per  month  right  through  the  coldest  winter  months. 
This  was  all  done  on  a  simple  feed  formula  costing  only  21/2C  per 
pound.  This  shows  the  value  of  chicks  and  hens  getting  the  benefit  of 
the  sun’s  Ultra-Violet  Rays  through  Wyr-O-Glass. 

The  Name  ‘^WARP’S”  on  the  Edge 
Means  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Look  for  the  name  “Warp’s”  along  the  edge  of  every  yard  for  your 
own  protection.  Warp  Brothers  have  pioneered  in  the  development  of 
Top  Quality  Window  Materials,  all  scientifically  made  to  let  in  lots  of 
the  sun’s  health-giving  Ultra-Violet  rays.  Take  this  ad  with  you  to 
your  local  Hardware  or  Lumber  Dealer,  to  be  sure  you  get  the  Warp’s 
Window  Material  you  select.  You’ll  know  the  Genuine  by  the  name 
“Warp’s”  printed  right  along  the  edge  of  every  yard,  just  like  in 
picture  above. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFC.  CO.  (Warp  Bros.)  Chicago,  Ill 


POULTRYMEN 


•  LAYTON  PIKGARD'S  (  PREVENT  PICK- 
ING.  MILLIONS  IN  USE). 

•  COXOL  (For  COCCIDIOSIS  &  BLACK¬ 
HEAD  in  Chicitens  &  Turkeys) 

•  BIOMIN  —  For  Prevention  of  GIZZARD 
EROSIONS  &  Crop  MYCOSIS  in 
CHICKENS  &  TURKEYS. 


PRODUCTION  LABORATORIES 

P.  O.  BOX  1121  TACOMA.  WASH. 


T>INC/ 


NOW  READY— A  great  new  book  on  feeding— 
a  50  cent  value  for  only  a  dime— to  help  you 
make  feeding  of  farm  grown  grains  produce 
more  meat,  milk  and  eggs  at  less  cost. 


Address _ 


TWO  GREAT  TOOLS  DESIONED  TO  PUT 


MORE  MONEY  INTO  FARMERS’  POCKETS 


30  years  of  agricultural  engineering  experience  are  responsible  for  the 
Super  Flywheel  Momentum  of  this  Hammer  Mill . . .  and 
the  3-Way  Action  of  its  companion  Corn  Shelter 


HARVEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


e  Practical,  information-crammed 
pages -'rations,  feeding  hints-new 
profit  -  producing  cpmbinations  of 
feeds -tells  why,  when  and  how  to 
feed.  Short  cuts  that  every  farmer 
and  poultry  man  needs  to  know  for 
top  feeding  results.  Compiled  by 
experts. 


HARVEY  MFC.  CO..  DEPT. 


RACINE.  mnSCONSIN 


(Please  check)  Tell  me  how  the  Harvey  Red  Hed 
Hammer  Mill  □  Corn  Sheller  Q  operate  to  help  me 
prepare  feed  faster  and  more  economically.  I  already 
own  a  hammer  mill  Q  I  already  own  a  com  sheller  Q. 


Slate _ 


THE  AMAZING  HARVEY  RED  HED  HAMMER  MILL 

—  through  these  many  years  of  engineering  de¬ 
velopment,  now  gives  you  a  new  low-cost  way  to 
make  4  bushels  of  farm  grown  feed  do  the  work 
of  5  in  meat,  milk  or  egg  production. 


AND  HERE’S  A  NEW  TRIPLE-ACTION  CORN  SHELLER 

—  improved  in  design,  construction  and  perform¬ 
ance— a  com  sheller  that  sets  new  high  limits  of 
capacity  and  money-earning  ability  for  you.  It’s 
another  Harvey  Red  Hed. 


SEE  THESE  TWO  GREAT  “RED  NEDS’’  AT  YOUR 
LOCAL  HARVEY  DEALER 


Examine  each  closely.  Then  judge  for  yourself 
what  each  offers  you  in  low  cost,  long  life  feed 
grinding  and  shelling  performance.  OR  —  SEND 
THE  COUPON  BELOW  for  the  great  new  book, 
“Secrets  of  Successful  Feeding,”  plus  complete 
sptecifications  and  description  of  the  Harvey 
“Red  Heds.” 


I  want  your  great  new  feeding  book,  "Secrets  of  Suc¬ 
cessful  Feeding.”  Enclosed  is  10c  for  my  copy. 


Three  mile  a  minute  speed  of  the  ^  jr~',u 
Red  Hed’s  big  grinding  cylindei 
makes  possible  performance  you 
won't  believe  until  you  see  it  run. 

Yes,  with  the  Red  Hed  you  can  ~ 
grind  grain,  cob  corn,  bundle  sor¬ 
ghum  or  roughage  with  a  speed  and  smoothness 
that  seems  like  magic. 


80  to  280  feed-smashing  12-ten 
blows  a  second  —  that’s  what 
the  Red  Hed  is  built  to  deliver. 
Super  Flywheel  Momentum, 
actuated  by  smoothly  running 
Timken  bearings,  gives  the  Red 
Hed  the  feed-shattering  power 
that  makes  production  one-third  faster  and  cuts 
your  feed-grinding  costs. 


An  aluminum  collector  assembly  — at  no  extra 
cost  —  rustproof,  tough  and  non-sparking  . . .  an¬ 
other  Harvey  “first”!  That’s  one  of  the  plusses 
that  Harvey  —  America’s  largest  producer  of 
hammer  mills  —  is  giving  you  on  its  great  1946 
model. 


It  works  3  ways  to  speed  shelling  at  new  lew 
cost— The  Harvey  Red  Hed  is  the  only  corn 
sheller  with  the  patented  open  triple  action 
KernOlizeR  that  speeds  shelling  by  doing  three 
things  at  once. 


The  KERNOlIZlR-the  secret  of 

greater  capacity— does  these  three 

things  at  the  same  time:  (1)  it  not 

only  shells  corn  outside  the  unit—  - 

like  ordinary  com  shellers  but  at 

the  same  time  (2)  it  shells  com 

inside  the  unit,  and  while  it  is  do- 

ing  this  double  job  (3)  it  is  push- 

ing  cobs  and  husks  toward  the  discharge.  Hand 

husked  or  machine  picked  com  —  they  look  alike 

to  the  Red  Hed. 


A  screen  pre-cleaner  and  a  coi 
trolled  air  blast  cleaner  — 4-wi 
feed  hopper  -  adjustable  cob  out! 
V  .  tyP«  corn  thrower -corn  di 

charge  auger  floating  on  seale 
'ii  yTc  *  dust-proof  ball  bearings  are  amor 
many  other  features  that  contril 
ute  to  the  service,  convenient 
and  day-in-and-day-out  reliability  of  this  gre: 
Harvey  Red  Hed  Com  Sheller. 


i"". 


DEPT.  49-1 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


•  World-famous  horsemen  have 
treated  coughs  due  to  colds  with 
SPOHN  S  COM  POUND  for  fifty 
years.  A  stimulating  expectorant, 
it  acts  on  mucous  membranes  of 
throat  and  bronchial  tubes  to 
make  breathing  easier  and  hasten 
relief.  Sold  at  drug  stores  and 
saddlery  houses — 60c  and  $  1.20. 

Free  Trial  Size  Bottle  on  Request. 

SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO. 

Box  14,  Goshen,  Ind. 


KEEP  OUT  OF  COURT 
(Continued  from  poge  141 ) 


will  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  exposures 
here  summarized: 


Employer’s  Liability  Coverage.  Ordi¬ 
narily  a  farmer’s  wife  and  minor  children 
are  not  regarded  as  employees  unless  they 
receive  a  given  wage.  The  “pay”  of  any 
employee  may  include  room  and  board, 
clothing  and  incidentals,  and  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  he  receives  as  well  as  money. 


Non-ownership  Vehicle  Coverage. 
Coverage  for  vehicles  operated  by  em¬ 
ployees  who  may  be  acting  as  the  farmer’s 
agent. 

I'nlioensed  Wliiole  Coverage.  Cover¬ 
age  for  all  tractors,  wagons,  or  other  farm 
vehicles  (unlicensed)  which  may  be  used 
on  or  off  the  farm  premises. 

Straying  Animal  Coverage.  Property 
and  personal  injury  coverage  for  all  farm 
animals  including  dogs,  both  on  and  off 
the  premises. 

Farm  Products  Coverage.  Coverage 
for  all  agricultural  products  including  live¬ 
stock  as  well  as  milk,  vegetables,  and  other 
foodstuffs. 


CESSPOOL 

TROUBLE? 

USE 

^^SURSOLVENT^ 


fiSUItSOlVEN^ 

l!  I  CRYSTAl^, 
LChimica^ 


Sursolvent  ii  a  crystal  form  of  chemical  which 
when  supplied  to  the  liquids  of  any  cesspool  or 
septic  tank  will  thoroughly  bum  out  not  only 
the  solids  in  the  cesspool  but  all  lodged  parti¬ 
cles  of  organic  matter  in  and  about  the  sur¬ 
rounding  subsoil.  It  is  these  lodged  particles 
of  organic  matter  which  make  the  cesspool 
watertight  causing  chronic  overflowing.  Comes 
in  100-lb.  and  42S-lb.  barrels.  The  amount  to 
be  used  depends  upon  the  soil  conditions  and 
age  of  the  cesspool  or  septic  tank.  Easy  to 
apply.  Simply  remove  top  of  cesspool  and 
dump  chemicals  in.  May  also  be  applied 
through  watercloset. 


Electric  Sewer  Cleaning  Co. 

294  LINCOLN  ST.  ALLSTON  34.  MASS. 

Sov*  this  ad  for  futur*  rofercnc*.  Writ*  for 
fro*  dascriptiv*  litarotur*  and  pricas. 


BUZZARD 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER  -  HAY  CHOPPER 


LBAl?S^  rROM 


BUZZARD  Has 
the  ONLY 
All-Angle 
Pipe  Delivery 


14  OTHER 
UNUSUAL 
FEATURES 


The  only  machine  which  permits  "streamline" 
delivery  of  materiel  at  any  angle  direct 
from  blower  fans  to  silo  or  haymow. 

SAVE  valuable  TIKdE  and  LABOR.  Save 
MONEY. 

The  Blinard  handles  ANY  crop— wet,  green, 
dry — elevates  anywhere.  You  need  no  ex¬ 
tras — the  Blizzard  switches  from  hay  chop¬ 
ping  to  silo  filling,  or  vice  versa,  without  a 
nut  or  bolt  being  changed !  Simple,  trouble- 
free  operation. 

Write  today  for  Blizzard  Grass  Silage  book¬ 
let,  Blizzard  Catalog,  and  name  of  nearest 
service  distributor. 

BLIZZARD  MFG.C0.,CANT0N,0.';vr.^-‘ 


Sensational  New 

Automatic  Cattle  Oiler 
and  Currier 
Will  Make  You  Money! 

Thousands  of  Livestock  Raisers  are 
turning  to  this  amazing  Automatic 
Cattle  Oiler  for  labor-saving,  effec¬ 
tive  livestock  pest  control 

PPPP  — Aig  illustrated  folder  — 
rilE.k  tells  how  you  can  let  your 


livestock  treat  themselves  for  grubs 
flies,  lice,  ticks  and  other 
pests  when  and  where  they 
need  it  with  an 


CAHLE  OILER 
and  CURRIER 
Easy  to  install.  Lasts 
a  lifetime!  .  .  .  Inex¬ 
pensive  .  .  .  All-steel 
construction  .  .  .  For 
cattle,  horses,  hogs. 

Stop  livestock  losses  due  to  pests!  ...  In  one 
operation  the  animals  curry  their  coats  and 
apply  pest-repelling,  medicated  dip  oil.  With 
the  machine  ready  for  use  24-hours  each 
day,  animals  treat  themselves  when  and 
where  they  need  it.  The  machine  and  the 
animals  do  the  work,  you  reap  the  harvest 
of  faster  gains,  increased  milk  production, 
bigger  profits.  Get  the  full  details  on  this 
amazing  livestock  profit-builder. 

Write  “Cattle  Oiler”  on  a  post-card, 
sign  your  name  and  address,  mail  to 


Equipment  Mfg.  Co. 

—  PENDER,  NEBRASKA 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  FRtt  fOLDlR 


AUTOMATIC  EQUIPMENT  MFG.  CO. 

Pender.  Nebraska. 

Please  send  me  your  descriptive  folder  on 
your  Automatic  Cattle  Oiler  and  Currier  and 
the  name  of  your  local  dealer. 


Coverage  for  these  as  well  as  other 
hazards  peculiar  to  any  specialized  tyoe 
of  farming  can  be  added  to  your  present 
policies  at  little,  if  any,  extra  increase  in 
the  basic  rates.  Insurance  is  cheap,  far 
cheaper  when  measured  on  the  over-all 
scale  of  protection  and  relief  from  worry-, 
than  trusting  to  the  fickleness  of  luck.  I 
once  knew  a  Minnesota  farmer  who  car¬ 
ried  a  rabbit’s  foot  in  his  hip  pocket,  wore 
a  good -luck  charm  on  his  watch  chain, 
and  had  a  shamrock  sewed  to  the  brim  of 
his  straw  hat.  One  evening  he  found  a 
horseshoe,  spat  on  it,  and  tossed  it  over 
his  shoulder.  It  must  have  been  an  off- 
day  for  the  rabbit’s  foot — at  any  rate  the 
horseshoe  sailed  through  the  bam  door, 
bounced  off  the  hired  man’s  head,  and 
broke  the  lantern  by  which  he  had  been 
doing  the  milking.  The  barn,  uninsured, 
burned  down.  The  hired  man  went  to  a 
hospital  for  two  weeks,  then  sued  the 
farmer  and  collected  heavy  damages. 

The  last  time  the  farmer  was  seen  he 
was  still  rubbing  the  rabbit’s  foot,  but 
backing  it  up  with  a  full  load  of  insurance 
...  in  case. 


CITY . STATE.  .  . 

I  have . bead  of  livestock 


A  Little  Land 


My  "Have-More”  Plan  tells — step-by-step — how  you  and  your  family  can  have  a  little  place  of 
own  in  the  country  like  ours  .  .  .  how  you  can  have  a  healthier,  happier  life  and  more  security  .  .  . 
by  following  our  plan,  your  place  can  pay  for  itself  in  just  a  few  years. 


eor 


way  I  want  to  live 

the  rest  of  mi 


-  j.wti  '  Mrs.  Robinson.  Jackie  and  I  aren’t  sell- 

.  log  land  nor  promoting  anybody's  prod- 

ucts.  We  just  want  to  tell  how  we've 
learned  to  have  more  fun.  more  health, 
more  happiness  and  more  than 

99%  of  this  world's  families  have 

guess  sounds  boastful. 

M  M  mean  the  enthusiasm 

Mrs.  Robinson  and  I  have  for  the  Plan 
we’ve  worked  out.  We  call  it  our  "Have- 
More"  Plan  because  that's  how  it  works 
for  us  .  .  .  we're  having  more  of  just 
about  everything  that  makes  life  worth 
living.  Our  "Have-More”  Plan  is  the 
story  of  how  we  Robinsons  moved 
from  the  city  three  years  ago  to  our 
2-acre  place  in  the  nearby  country  to 
Here’s  our  garden  and  six-room  house.  find  a  "little  land  and  a  lot  more  living" 

That’s  Jackie  helping  me  and  that’s  while  I  kept  a  full-time  job. 

Carolyn  over  on  the  lawn.  You  can’t  see 

our  barn  because  it’s  the  other  side  of  »•  i  •  * 

the  house,  also  our  garage  and  tool  shed.  EvcrV  Step  YoU  Need  TO  KnOW  To 

Our  place  cost  us  $600  down.  Interest.  '  r»i  • -i  a  ■ 

taxes  and  amortization  payments  come  HOVe  Q  PlOCe  Like  Ours! 

to  $49.30  a  month.  This  is  less  than  we 

were  paying  for  rent  in  the  city  !  In  a  Our  "Have-Mc^e”  Plan  is  a  step-by-step 
few  hours  of  spare  time  a  week  we  pro-  account  of  just  how  we  Robinsons  made 

duce  our  own  milk  and  eggs,  most  of  our  move  from  the  city  to  the  country, 

our  meat,  and  more  fresh  vegetables  and  it  is  the  straight  facts  all  the  way 

fruits  than  we  can  use.  What  we  save  on  through — based  on  our  own  experience, 

our  food  bills  is  more  than  paying  for  it  is  full  of  illu.strations— lots  of  actual 

our  place  !  photographs  of  our  own  place.  Reading 

our  Plan  is  just  as  though  you  came  to 
see  our  homestead  and  we  told  you  all 
about  it. 

First,  we  show  you  how  much  less  it 
costs  to  live  this  way  and  how  much 
more  living  you  get  for  your  money.  It 
is  actually  costing  us  less  to  buy  our 
place  than  we  were  paying  for  rent  in 
the  city 

We  show  you  just  how  to  go  about  look¬ 
ing  for  the  right  place  for  your  family 
— just  what  mistakes  to  avoid.  We  give 
you  a  handy  "Score-Card”  of  what  to 
watch  out  for  covering  locations,  roads, 
distances  to  work,  schools,  water  supply, 
kind  of  soil,  house  and  buildings,  neigh¬ 
borhood.  whether  to  rent  or  buy.  zoning 
restrictions,  taxes,  price  to  pay.  how  the 
FHA  will  help  you  finance  your  place, 
etc. 

If  you  are  planning  to  build  or  remodel, 
our  Plan  tells  you  just  how  a  house 
should  be  designed  so  as  to  be  nuist 
suitable  for  country  living— how  yoffll 
want  the  special  "Harvest  Room”  we’\e 
designed  (which  your  wife  will  love) 
instead  of  an  ordinary  kitchen.  We  tell 


you  about  the  ideal,  low-cost,  practical 
small  barn  we  have. 

We  show  you  how  important  it  Is  to  lay 
out  your  place  correctly — which  way  to 
face  your  house  toward  the  highway 
and  the  sun — where  to  put  your  out¬ 
buildings,  your  garden,  your  fruit  trees, 
etc.,  etc. 


A  friend  said,  the  other  day,  “Ed,  why 
do  you  bother  with  other  people?  Why 
don’t  you  settle  down  and  just  enjoy 
your  own  job  and  your  "Have-More^’ 
Homestead?  Why  try  to  spread  it  all 
over  the  country?”  I  may  sound  silly 
trying  to  tell  you  why.  This  is  my  job 
now.  I  am  putting  full  time  into  gather¬ 
ing  information  on  countiy  living  .  .  . 
for  ourselves  and  others.  I  feel,  some¬ 
how.  that  right  now  the  U.  S.  needs  all 
the  help  it  can  get  toward  happiness  and 
peace  and  security. 

I’ve  got  a  boy  I  want  to  see  grow  up  in 
a  good  country,  and  if  ten  or  twenty 
million  American  families  can  get  set 
the  way  the  Robinson  family  is.  I  don’t 
think  anything  can  hurt  this  nation  very 
much  .  .  .  not  even  atomic  bombs ! 

Do  you  see  what  I  mean?  That’s  why 
I’ve  worked  so  hard  putting  this  Plan 
together.  That’s  why  I  was  so  careful  to 
be  truthful  and  sensible  about  every¬ 
thing  we  put  in  it.  And  that’s  why  I’ve 
kept  the  price  as  low  as  I  possibly  could 
— only  $1.00  postpaid. 


How  We  Raise  Most  of  Our  Family’s 
Food  in  Spare  Time 

Then  we  tell  you  exactly  how  we  raise 
most  of  our  family’s  food  in  a  few  hours 
of  spare  time  a  week — and  have  fun  do¬ 
ing  it.  You  may  or  may  not  have  the 
time  or  desire  to  raise  as  much  of  your 
food  as  we  do — but  if  you  do,  you  can 
save  an  awful  lot — even  enough  to  pay 
for  your  place — besides  eating  better 
than  you  ever  did  in  your  life! 

We  tell  you  all  our  shortcuts,  ideas, 
labor-saving  methods.  About  our  won¬ 
derful  quick-freezer  which  we’ve  had 
and  tested  for  three  years.  We  call  it 
the  "hub"  of  our  homestead  because  it’s 
the  one  new  invention  before  all  others 
that  makes  our  "Have-More”  Plan  prac¬ 
tical.  Whether  or  not  you  raise  a  lot  of 
your  own  food,  you’ll  surely  want  a 
quick-freezer.  What  we  tell  you  about 
ours  will  help  you  to  get  the  size  and 
kind  you  should  have  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 


So  if  you  are  one  of  our  kind  of  people, 
if  you  would  like  to  have  the  health, 
happiness  and  security  of  a  little  place 
in  the  country  like  ours,  just  fill  In  the 
coupon  here  and  send  it  to  me.  When 
you  get  your  Plan — by  return  mail — 
look  it  over.  If  you  are  disappointed  In 
any  way.  if  you  don’t  agree  it’s  the 
biggest  dollar’s  worth  you  ever  saw  in 
your  life,  put  it  right  back  in  the  pack¬ 
age  and  return  it  to  me.  I’ll  send  you 
your  dollar  back  and  a  dime  for  your 
postage. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  like  it,  and 
I’m  sure  you  will,  help  me  by  showing 
it  to  your  friends  and  getting  them  to 
start  planning  a  "Have-More”  Home¬ 
stead  also. 

Yours  for  “a  little  land  and  a  lot  of 
living”. 


No  “Magic”  About  it 

Now,  please  don’t  get  me  wrong.  This  is 
no  "crack-pot  theory”  cn  how  to  make 
an  easy  living !  I  suppose  that  if  you 
absolutely  had  to,  you  could  live  a  long 
time  entirely  off  a  small  place  like  our 
two  acres.  But  that  would  be  just  exist¬ 
ing.  not  really  living.  You’ve  got  to  have 
some  cash  income — Irotn  a  job  or  a  pen¬ 
sion  or  a  small  business  of  your  own. 
What  I’m  saying  is  that  with  my  "Have- 
More”  Plan  you  can  make  a  small  cash 
income  into  the  best  and  happiest  kind 
of  a  living  any  family  could  want. 
That’s  WHY  we  call  it  our  "Have- 
MORE”  Plan. 


Our  specially-designed  small  bam.  Only 
16  ft.  by  30  ft.  with  concrete  floor,  run¬ 
ning  water,  electricity.  It  efficiently 
houses  our  laying  hens,  broiler  battery, 
rabbit  hutches,  goat  stanchions  or  box 
stall  for  a  family  cow,  maternity  pen  for 
lambs,  kids,  or  calf,  even  a  small  pigeon 
loft !  This  productive  little  building 
actually  gives  us  more  food  and  saves 
us  more  money  than  our  big  garden. 


P.  O.  Bux  3103,  Noroton,  Conn. 


I  .Send  to  ED.  ROBINSON 
I  P.  O.  Box  3103.  Norotoo,  Conn. 

I  Dear  Ed:  Here’s  your  dollar,  I  want  to 
j  see  your  ‘‘Have-More”  Plan.  If  it’s 
I  what  I  want  I’ll  keep  It.  If  not.  I'll  send 
1  It  back  and  you’re  to  return  my  money 
I  — and  we’ll  still  be  friends. 


I  N.aME 


.\DDRF.SS 


Close-up  of  a  new  member  of  “the  fam¬ 
ily”— a  day-old  gosling.  Jackie  takes 
great  interest  in  all  our  livestock.  He’s 
growing  up  strong,  healthy  out  here. 
Our  move  from  the  city  would  have  been 


One  of  the  simplest,  most  humane  ways 
to  kill  poultry.  A  light  blow  of  the  hand 
and  the  blade,  held  steady  in  the  slot, 
punctures  spinal  cord  leaving  outlet  for 
blood.  Blade  springs  back,  chicken  is 
dropped  into  barrel. 


The  quick  freezer — our  pride  and  joy— 
the  most  practical,  most  important  piece 
of  machinery  on  our  homestead  '  The 
freezer  makes  our  whole  "Have-More” 
Plan  of  home  food  production  practical. 


I  CITY .  9T.4TE . 

j  Please  make  checks  Sl.OS  to  cover  bank 
I  charge. 


WATKK  FOR  THIRSTY  FARMERS 
(Continued  from  page  128) 


msKsioe 


In  one  recent  year  this  agency  helped 
finance  the  construction  of  10,()0()  ponds. 
L’nder  this  program  the  farmers  can  secure 
payment  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  cubic 
yard  of  dirt  moved.  Since  contractors 
charge  an  average  of  10  cents  per  yard  this 
financial  aid  resulted  in  great  activity  in 
pond  construction. 


Minnesota 

Because  of  numerous  lakes  in  the  state 
farm  pond  construction  has  been  limited 
to  fish  propagation  projects  sponsored  by 
sportsmen  groups  in  ccxiperation  with  the 
Division  of  Fish  and  Game.  More  than  270 
of  these  projects,  varying  in  size  from  one 
to  50  acres  have  been  in  operation.  The 
.Soil  Gonservation  Service  has  constructed 
a  number  of  ponds  in  connection  with  soil 
erosion  control. 


Michigan 

Michigan,  like  Wisconsin,  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  lakes.  Farm  ponds,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  constructed  but  the  en¬ 
gineering  problem  in  this  state  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  porous  soils.  A  post-war  con¬ 
struction  program  in  connection  with  soil 
erosion  control  is  planned. 


(Complete  new  hatching  equipment,  stream¬ 
lined  with  every  last-minute  scientihc  im¬ 
provement  is  now  in  operation.  Riverside 
tdiicks,  progressively  better  through  more 
than  21  years  of  breeding,  have  always 
proved  profitable — have  always  given  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction.  Now,  you  can  count  on 
even  better  chicks. 


AS  a  good  buyer  you  naturally 
L  seek  quality  feeds  for  your 
livestock  and  poultry. 

Ask  any  long-time  user  of 
TUXEDO  Feeds,  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  gets  the  same 
good  results  as  always  with 
Tuxedo.  He  has  found  that  the 
continuing  shortage  of  the 
usual  sources  of  proteins  has 
caused  no  sacrifice  of  Tuxedo 
quality  to  gain  excess  tonnage. 
TODAY ,  you  can  buy  from 
your  Tuxedo  Feed  Dealer  with 
the  same  confidence  as  always. 
He  may  be  a  little  short  of  sup¬ 
ply  at  times,  but  every  bag  of 
Tuxedo  Feed  he  sells  you  Is 
tops  in  feeding  value.  See  him 
regarding  your  requirements. 

The  Early  &  Daniel  Company 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Etiablithtd  in  188 1  . 


Indiana 


The  astounding  tlemand  for  Riverside 
(diicks  indicates  that  we  really  have  some¬ 
thing  !  V  es,  more  than  something  !  Kggs — 
yes  !  Rroiler  quality — yes  !  But  the  livabil¬ 
ity,  the  low  mortality,  the  non-broody  long 
range  persistent  laying — things  so  im|)ortant 
from  the  tirofit  angle — these  also  are  helping 
to  make  Riverside  (ihicks  famous. 


The  Department  of  Conservation  has 
made  a  very  special  effort  to  assist  the 
farmers  of  the  state  in  the  construction  of 
ponds  and  small  lakes.  The  services  of 
engineering  and  geology  departments  are 
supplied  free  on  recjuest.  Almost  all  of 
Indiana’s  many  state  parks  have  ponds  or 
lakes,  several  hundred  having  been  con¬ 
structed  in  these  areas.  Water  conser\’ation, 
recreation  and  wildlife  conserxation  have 
been  stressed.  Indiana  has  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  pond  construction  programs  in 
the  niiddlewest. 


\^e  raise  2.'j,000  pullets  each  year  on  our  four 
farms.  We  house  14,(MK)  breeders.  Our  breed¬ 
ing  llo<’k  averages  over  200  eggs  per  bird. 
Many  customers  re|)ort  in  excess  of  this. 


7  PROFIT  FACTORS 


1.  Fail  Growth  4.  Heavy  Egg  Production 

2.  Quick  Feathering  S.  large  Egg  Siie 

3.  Early  Maturity  6.  Non-Broodinett 

7.  Exceptionally  High  livability 


New  Hampshire  Baby  Chicks— Straight-Run  or 
Sexed  Rock  —  New  Hampshire  Cress  for  Broilers 


Write  today  for  (Catalog 
giving  unique  story  of  our 
four  farms,  breeding, 
k  prices,  etc.  Profusely  illiis- 
^  t rated. 

Send  fur  ('ahtlnn  T oday  I 


ANDREW  R.  KENNEDY.  Inc. 

Dept.  18,  22  W.  27th  St.,  Nevr  York  1,  N.  Y. 


RIVERSIDE 
POULTRY  FARMS 

lEO  BERARD,  Owner 

SALEM  9,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


FOR  PROGRESSIVE  FEEDING 
OF  LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY 


cal  IFaad,  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  dofrs.  U»e  tractor  or  old  auto 
erig^'ne  for  low  coPt  power  Thoonands  u*ed  for 
I  commerHal  tne.  Pevi  for  lt»«lf  gaicfcif  iWnd 
card  today  for  rlU^  booklet.  '*Bow  To  Make 
Lumber**  and  Catakw  of  WoodiPorkint  Egolpmeot, 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

N.  1817  3S4a  Mow  screet,  Kansu  OCX  2.  Mo. 


m 

A 

m 

ONE -MAN  SAWMILL 

9 

Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money  irJI  Ibd 

MakasLumlwr  ^.^.^^BELSAW  MODELS 

tat.  ikMclM.  14.0), 24ft. 

cr»l«.  I.ik,  aPiryOvV  lenBth*.  PntantaU  Machanl. 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

(Continued  from  page  142) 

In  the  next  issue,  SUMMER  1946,  will 
be  a  dozen  or  more  such  articles  pitched 
to  the  practical  farmer.  For  the  farm 
owner  who  is  thinking  of  going  into  the 
dairy  business  there  is  an  article  on 
CHOOSING  A  DAIRY  BREED.  Dr. 
Salisbury  has  written  a  dehnitive  story  on 
ARTIFICIAL  INSEMIN.ATION.  The 
story  points  out  the  advantages  of  using 
this  method  of  breeding  and  the  pitfalls 
which  breeding  associations  can  avoid. 
The  ABC  of  CONTOUR  FARMING 
AND  STRIP  CROPPING  will  be  a  lead¬ 
ing  stor\’.  The  way  to  convert  the  old 
rectangular  held  to  the  contour  is  told  in 
pictures  and  text.  TURKEYS  ACROSS 
THE  BO.^RD  will  follow  somewhat  the 
detailed  plan  of  the  article  on  squabs  in 
this  issue.  The  subject  of  SILOS  AND 
SILAGE,  the  types  of  silage  and  silos, 
when  to  ensile,  causes  of  spoilage,  jjre- 
servatives,  and  silage  tests  are  given  an 
exhaustive  treatment.  Our  author  of  THE 
FINE  .ART  OF  MILKING  points  out 
that  man  has  been  milking  cows  for  more 
than  4000  years  yet  few  can  do  a  good 
job.  How  to  get  the  most  milk  from  a  cow- 
should  be  one  of  our  best  summer  subjects. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  features 
similar  to  those  which  brighten  the  spring 
issue.  The  second  of  the  series  on  isolated 
farming  groups  will  describe  the  .AMISH 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The 
article  will  be  illustrated  in  a  grand  man¬ 
ner. 


PASTURE  I.MPROVEMENT 

(Continued  from  page  140) 

I.<et  The  Old  Cow  Tell  The  Story — In 
the  fertilizer  consuming  areas  of  the  east 
and  mid-west  there  is  hardly  a  farmer  who 
completes  his  year’s  work  without  a  small 
amount  of  commercial  fertilizer  left  on 
hand.  One  of  the  quickest  and  most  ef¬ 
fective  ways  for  a  farmer  to  prove  to 
himself  the  ability  of  fertilizer  and  lime  to 
produce  larger  amounts  of  more  palatable 
herbage  s  to  spread  these  broken  bags  of 
old,  left-over  fertilizer  on  a  strip  of  poor 
pasture.  When  the  cattle  are  turned  out  in 
the  spring,  if  the  applications  are  made  in 
the  late  fall  or  early  spring,  the  animals 
will  find  this  treated  portion  and  will 
graze  it  exclusively.  If  you  want  to  prove 
to  a  doubting  Thomas  the  value  of  pa.sture 
fertilization,  the  hard  way  for  him,  get 
him  to  treat  the  ten  back  acres  farthest 
away  from  the  barn.  Every  night  he’ll 
find  the  cattle  grazing  there.  He’ll  decide 
at  once  to  treat  the  20  acres  nearest  to 
the  barn  so  that  he  won’t  have  to  trudge 
the  entire  length  of  the  pasture  for  them 
after  a  hard  day’s  work. 


ESPALIER 
FRUIT  TREES 

th«  delight  of  European  gardens,  now  avail¬ 
able  in  America.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  V,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


How  to  make  6  times  as  much 
grade  1  hay*  with  air! 


1  A  MOW-CL'RING  SYSTEM  using  an  American 
*  Blower  Hay  Curing  Fan  is  easy  for  you  to  con¬ 
struct.  The  fan  is  connected  to  wooden  floor  ducts 
which  give  even  air  distribution  through  the  hay, 
even  though  the  hay  is  stored  8,  12  or  14  feet  deep. 


More  profit  to  you  from  hay! 
Mow-curing  by  mechanical  ven¬ 
tilation  is  the  answer. 

Hay  cut  at  the  right  stage  of 
maturity,  cured  in  a  manner  to 
save  protein  and  carotene  and 
stowed  safely  in  the  mow  the 
same  day  is  your  assurance  of 
5  to  6  times  the  amount  of  top- 
quality  hay  you  can  possibly  pro¬ 
duce  by  field-curing.  It’s  a  fool¬ 
proof  way  to  prevent  weather 
damage,  too. 

No  wonder  hundreds  of  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  have  invested 
in  American  Blower  Hay  Curing 
Fans* — and  found  they  paid  for 
themselves  in  a  single  season! 


n  FOl  R  OR  FIVE  HOI  RS  of  field-drying. 

*  then  hoist  your  hay  to  the  safety  of  the 
mow.  Mechanical  ventilation  speedily  reduces 
moisture  content  to  the  approved  20'c.  No 
shattered  leaves — no  overbleaching — no  weather, 
damage  risk.  Bright  green  color  is  retained. 


o  SPREAD  YOl'R  HAY  evenly  over  floor 
ducts.  Labor  of  handling  is  no  more,  and 
often  less,  than  that  required  for  field-drying.  An 
American  Blower  Hay  Curing  Fan  does  the  rest. 
This  simple,  inexpensive  method  has  been  prov¬ 
ing  a  money-maker  to  farmers  for  several  years. 


U.S.  Records  prove  it  produces  more! 


More  and  better  hay  is  the  proven  result 
of  mow-curing  by  mechanical  ventila¬ 
tion  with  an  American  Blower  Hay 
(during  Fan.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  testing  samples  of  both 
barn-  and  field-cured  hay,  found  that  pro¬ 
tein  value  of  barn-cured  runs  as  high  as 
IS9f  compared  with  10  or  119f  from 
field-cured.  Their  figures  prove  that  you 
get  up  to  5.S9f  more  Grades  1  and  2 
with  mow-curing  than  with  field-curing. 


Better  hay  means  better  milk — healthier 
stock. 

Get  full  information  on  American 
Blower  thoroughly  tested,  time-proved 
Hay  (during  Fans  now!  Phone  nearest 
American  Blower  branch  office,  or  mail 
coupon  for  28-page  FREE  book  today. 
It  contains  complete  data! 

*Succtsstulh  used  for  curing  aifalfa.  timothy, 
mixed  grasses,  soy  beans,  rye,  tobacco,  pea¬ 
nuts,  etc. 


AMERICAN  BLOWER  CORPORATION 

DETROIT  32,  MICH.  •  CANADIAN  SIROCCO  CO.  LIMITED,  WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Division  of  AwtHicAN  Radiatob  &  ^^taifdard  ,^affitaFjt  coiroxATioN 


Send  /oa  FREE  BOOK 


AMFRICAN  BL()>X  FR  CORPORATION,  Detroit  32,  Michigan 
Send  2H-page  h<M>k  FREE  to 


Name _ 


Address 


City  ond  State _ 


l_ 
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Martin  Steel  Products  Corp., 

Ill  Longview  Ave., 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  in¬ 
formation  on  the  following  Martin  Metal 
Farm  Buildings: 

(  )  Haymaker  (  )  Corn  Cribs 

(  )  Silo  (  )  Feed  Storage 

(  )  Dairy  Barn  (  )  Poultry  Houses 

(  )  Other  Buildings  I'm  interested  in: 


(Street  No.  or  R.F.O.) 


The  pioneer  in  monuiacturing  metal  farm  buildings,  Martin  has  farm- 
proved  each  design,  steadily  refined  details  until  today  the  Martin  name 
has  become  synonymous  with  all  that's  new  and  desirable  in  useful  farm 
buildings.  For  example,  the  Haymaker,  (illustrated)  embodies  a  specific 
design  and  construction  which  permits  the  farmer  to  harvest  the  all  im¬ 
portant  hay  crop,  retaining  the  maximum  in  food  value  with  minimum  hand 
labor;  through  the  principle  of  quick  harvesting  and  forced  ventilation  to 
insure  safe  completion  of  the  mow-curing  process. 

You,  too,  will  point  with  pride  to  your  Martin  Metal  Buildings,  as  countless 
farmers  ore  now  doing.  Their  efficiency  and  long  life  far  exceed  the  results 
of  individually  planned  farm  buildings.  These  neat,  attractive  buildings 
are  a  source  of  continuing  satisfaction  and  become  one  of  the  show-places 
on  your  form.  The  prefabricated  sections  are  easily  and  quickly  erected. 
Provision  is  made  for  readily  adding  extensions  to  meet  expanding  build¬ 
ing  needs. 

A  letter  of  inquiry  or  the  convenient  coupon  below  will  bring  you  ad¬ 
ditional  information  about  these  modem  metal  farm  buildings.  Only  Martin 
makes  a  complete  line!  Write  today! 


MARTI  HI1METAL 


FARJ 

BUILDINGS 

HAYMAKERS  •  SILOS  >  DAIRY  BARNS  •  CORN  CRIBS 
FEED  STORAGE  BUILDINGS  •  POULTRY  HOUSES 
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Timed  like  a  pulse  beat— 
to  increase  effectiveness 
of  shock  and  greatly 
lengthen  battery  life. 

Th«  No.  33S  RED  DEVIL  ELECTRIC 
FENCER,  with  its  new  "wheel" 
type  contact,  uses  current  only 
instantaneous— centrifugal  force 
dees  the  rest.  The  revolving 
wheel  is  the  only  moving  port— 
its  red  and  bearings  are  of 
stainless  steel  for  long  wear.* 
Standard  platinum  contact  points 
are  readily  replaceable. 

Uses  any  6-volt  hotshot  battery. 

Strong,  clear  glass  top  permits 
you  to  "see  it  work"  at  all  times. 

Sealed  to  discourage  tampering 
and  to  bar  the  elements.  No 
radio  interference.  Nothing  to 
oil  or  grease. 

The  pre-war  price  discourages 
imitation— demand  the  genuine 
RED  DEVIL  for  guaranteed  per^ 
formance. 

S/nc*  1870 


ELECTRIC  FENCER  at  no  increase  in  price 


new  No.  335  Red  Devil  combines 
all  the  exclusive  advantages  that  made 
the  pre-war  model  so  popular  in  the  con- 
fining  or  rotating  of  livestock  by  means  of 
a  single  wire  fence. 

Being  battery  operated,  the  No.  335 
offers  the  advantages  of  absolute  safety. 
The  voltage  is  high,  yet  the  amperage  is 
low  and  the  intermittent  stinging  shock, 
although  many  times  more  effective,  can 
do  no  physical  or  mental  harm  to  livestock 
or  human.  The  No.  335  is  not  affected  by 
powerline  failure. 

The  intermittent  action  explained  to  the 
left  makes  the  No.  335  Red  Devil  a  real 


’'juice  miser.”  The  working  parts  are  sealed 
against  moisture — rain,  hail,  sleet,  snow  or 
fog  cannot  interfere  with  its  perfect  opera¬ 
tion.  Only  one  moving  part,  nothing  to 
wear  out.* 

Unconditionally  guaranteed  against  de¬ 
fective  parts  and  workmanship.  Comes 
completely  packaged  in  strong  carton  (ex¬ 
cept  for  6-volt  battery)  including  battery 
clamps,  fence  connectors,  screws,  template, 
switch,  bracket  for  hanging,  battery  wir¬ 
ing,  Instruction  Sheet  and  Diagram.  .  .  . 
^10.95  at  your  favorite  dealer— demand 
the  original  and  genuine  Battery  Operated 
RED  DEVIL  No.  335  Electric  Fencer. 


A  product  of 

IRVINGTON  11,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 


t 
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